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THE DICTIONARY puts 
HOLT into Export Field 


Tue Diecrronary that is, the 
WILLIAMS dictionary, Holt’s new dic- 
tionary of Spanish and English by Edwin 
B. Williams of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania—has really east Holt in the role of 
a large-scale exporter for the first time. 
Spanish American sales at this early date 
are well above the publisher’s most opti- 
mistic forecasts prior to publication. And 
new markets are opening every day. 
Particularly noteworthy, as this is written, 
are repeat orders from the Argentine 
formerly, for practical purposes, closed to 
free importation. Fit companions for the 
WILLIAMS in Holt’s promotional cam- 
paign to the export market are the new 
Ramsey’s Terthook (revised by Robert K. 
Spaulding), El inglés hablado (the ACLS 
recorded course in colloquial American 
English for speakers of Spanish), and 
Gleason's Introduction to Descriptive Lin- 
guistics. 


Latin-American News 


Botrvi1a: Below-normal rainfall has re- 
duced crop yields, and brought about 
stringent rationing of electricity in La Paz. 
Cupa: Business improvement is general; 
a sugar surplus in 1958 now seems im- 
probable. Brazit: A new, increased, mini- 
mum wage scale went into effect this fall. 
Mexico: Completion of the Interamerican 
highway from Canada to the Panama 
Canal is” anticipated before 1960. 
GuaTeMaLa: The first investment guaranty 
contracts to cover investments in Latin 
America have been issued by the ICA 
(International Cooperation Administra- 
tion), to an Oregon logging company or- 
ranizing a firm in Guatemala. ParaGuay: 
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NEWS from HOLT 


Terms for bids on a ten-year lease of a 
large, new, first-class, air-conditioned hotel 
in Asuncién were recently released. Nica- 
RAGUA: Plans have been approved for a 
huge new hydroelectric plant on the Tuma 
river. Urueuay: A long packing-industry 
strike in Montevideo caused a sharp slump 
in rising Uruguayan industry and trade. 
Costa rica: A new bus operation between 
the Costarican and Nicaraguan capitals 
offers daily service at a cost of 60 cérdobas 


($9.30). 


Crow brings “Panorama”’ 
up to date. 


John Crow, Chairman of the department 
of Spanish at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, has just published with 
HOLT, a new, modernized edition of 
Panorama de las América, one of the most 
popular elementary readers on the market 
today. The new revised edition features up- 
to-the-minute information, and new illus- 
trations. If you are interested in life south 
of the border you will want to see, and use, 
this new work by Professor Crow. 


Holt makes tape transcriptions 
available. 


Colleges using Agard, Willis and Para- 
tore’s Speaking and Writing Spanish, 
Book T as their basic text can now borrow 
from HOLT, and redub for themselves at 
cost of transportation, master magnetic 
tapes transcribing the Basie Dialogues and 
Conversations of this popular textbook for 
beginners. The only restriction: tapes are 
not to be sold and are to be used only in the 
college laboratory or classroom. Holt’s 
master tapes are transcribed at 7} 
single track. 
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THREE CONTEMPORARY BRAZILIAN NOVELS 


SOME COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS 


GEORGE D. SCHADE 


University of Texas 


Brazil has produced more than one 
great writer. Undoubtedly the best nine- 
teenth-century novelist of all Latin Amer- 
ica was Machado de Assis, whose reputa- 
tion continues to swell both at home and 
abroad. Among twentieth-century Bra- 
zilian novelists, Graciliano Ramos (1892- 
1953) should be assured of a permanent 
place beside Machado de Assis in the 
distinguished guild of the first rate, and 
not far behind Ramos is a_ talented 
woman, Rachel de Queiroz (1910—). 
The popular Jorge Amado (1912—) is a 
third contemporary Brazilian novelist of 
undeniable merit, but his work never 
attains the level of perfection encoun- 
tered in Ramos and Rachel de Queiroz. 
Angistia (1936) by Ramos, As Trés 
Marias (1939) by Rachel de Queiroz, and 
Terras do Sem Fim (1943) by Amado have 
all been acclaimed masterpieces by many 
critics.’ If we examine these three novels 
in the light of their artistic and aesthetic 
values,’ it appears that, at least in the 
cases of Angistia and As Trés Marias, 
they probably deserve such high praise. 

Relatively few in the throng of modern 
novelists can be truly classified as deliber- 
ate artists who, like Flaubert, practice 
their art with utter fidelity. Ramos has 
often been likened to the French master 
in this respect, for he polished his work 
with great meticulousness, taking care 
that no vacillation of style or imprecision 
in expression should detract from its excel- 
lence. Also like Flaubert, he began writing 
in middle age,* and thus avoided the im- 
mature productions frequently turned 
out by the very young author. Rachel 
de Queiroz, however, published her first 
novel, O Quinze (1930), when she was 
only twenty. 
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Angistia and As Trés Marias have an 
almost classic perfection of form, yet for 
all their polish they are not stiff and arti- 
ficial. Their content is enhanced by the 
supple and symmetrical structure the 
authors have fashioned. Ramos and 
Rachel de Queiroz are both masters of 
style. They employ a unity of tone, an 
economy of language, and a plasticity of 
imagery that one rarely finds in the Latin 
American novel. 

Poe asserted that the main value of 
imaginative prose is in the flawlessness 
of its rhythms. Whether or not we agree 
with this dictum, it is certainly true that 
this quality adds enormously to a novel’s 
worth, and that a novel without it jars 
the reader’s sensibilities. Simplicity, so- 
briety and directness are characteristics 
of all Rachel de Queiroz’s work, and are 
most highly refined in As Trés Marias*; 
added to these virtues, her novel contains 
beautifully balanced rhythms, so that its 
prose flows evenly and effortlessly from 
page to page: 


Mas também ha recordagdes auténticas, 
muitas e verfdicas recordagdes. Lembro-me da 
mamée montada a cavalo, de saia preta e 
casaco justo, uma saia enorme que cobria a 
sela toda. Parecia tao alta, téo alta! Eu, do 
chao, chorava e lhe estendia os bragos. E ela 
gritava de susto, com médo de me ver sob os 
pés do cavalo, puxava a rédea, chamava papai, 
pedia socorro. Eu nao queria saber de nada, 
nado tinha médo dos cascos pesados, me atirava 
para a frente, para ela. Papai apeou, me pegou 
no colo, entregou-me a criada. Montou depois e 
saiu puxando a cavalo de mamiae, cuja figura 
me dansava diante dos olhos cegos de l4grimas, 
sem atender aos meus gritos desesperados nem 
se entregar aos meus bragos estendidos.® 


Ah, como escrever era facil, como apaixo- 
nava e embriagava, dizer essas coisas de amor, 
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longe das maos déle, do hdlito quente e 
faminto.... 

Enchi quatro pdginas. Escrevi febrilmente, 
lutando para recompor 0 meu romance, agar- 
rando-me desesperadamente aos seus destro- 
¢os, morta de saudade das emogdes perdidas, 
daquele doce alvorogo dos primeiros dias, da 
alta cadeira de pose, do meu pintor, do atelier 
sombrio e sugestivo. 

Ele nunea me respondeu. 

Alguns dias depois mandou 0 quadro, numa 
grande moldura vermelha. Parece que a sua 
decepcdo e amargura se tinham passado todas 
para o retrato, para o triste sorriso de lébios 
descaidos que éle acentuara, para os meus olhos 
parados e perdidos, sem uma luz. 

O portador que o trouxe nao disse nada, nao 
entregou um cartéo sequer, nem deu um recado 
ao menos (pp. 190-191). 


Ramos’ prose in Angistia falls into 
perfect rhythms too. It is more vigorous 
and dry in tone and perhaps less fluid 
than Rachel de Queiroz’s, but no less 
pleasing to the ear. His language is very 
exact; he employs “pocas palabras, pero 
seguras, propias, insustituibles’’*: 


Homem de poucas palavras, trabalhador, o 
sujeito mais sério do mundo. Dedicava-se a 
varios oficios, era agricultor, redigia procu- 
ragdes e peticdes. Beirando os setenta, comegou 
a vender macacos. Os olhos cansaram, a 
memoria emperrou, os bragos descarnados nao 
tiveram for¢a para manejar a enxada, a garlopa, 
o martelo de ferreiro e a tesoura de cortar 
metais. Seu Evaristo fabricava muitas coisas, 
mas nao se ajeitava bem em nenhuma profissao. 
FE quando a velhice chegou, sentiu-se fraco, 
uma tremura nos dedos, que seguravam mal o 
cajado. Andando, formava dois arcos: um por 
detrés, nas pernas, outro adiante, no peito; 
sentado, firmava as mfos na extremidade do 
cacéte, e s6bre as méos, duras e peludas, de 
veias enormes, assentava o queixo, donde 
pendiam pelancas escuras que balangavam 
como teias de pucuma. Foi baixando, baixando, 
e na casinha que se escondia no fim da rua da 
Cruz o fogo se apagou. Nos meses compridos 
daqueles invernos de serra Seu Evaristo e a 
mulher tremiam e comegavam a tresvariar, 
porque a fome era grande. A noite andavam 
tropecando nos cacarecos, pois na casa nao 
havia candeia, olhavam a rua triste sob a 
chuvinha impertinente que embagava os vi- 
drios dos lampides esmorecidos. Apertavam-se 
para enganar o frio, e os moleques que passa- 
vam na calcada metiam os olhos pelos buracos 
das janelas e gritavam: 

...Velhos inmorais! Abragados, fazendo 
safadeza.? 
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The quotations reproduced above, 
which are characteristic of Angiistia and 
As Trés Marias, reveal the deliberate 
artistry of the writers, keenly sensitive to 
the sound of their prose as well as en- 
veloped in the unraveling of their nar- 
ratives.2 Magically words do their bid- 
ding. Both novelists eschew extraneous 
language, avoiding ponderous phrases 
and cumbersome constructions, weighted 
down with unnecessary adjectives. This 
is not always true of Jorge Amado, who 
writes in an uneven and rather flam- 
boyant prose. However, at his best, and 
most critics agree that Terras do Sem 
Fim is his most artistically written novel, 
his prose is fluent and expressive with 
occasional poetic and arresting images. 
Following is a typical descriptive passage: 


Mas, de stibito, o grito de uma ra assassinada 
num charco por uma cobre atravessava a mata, 
as rogas, entrava pela casa dentro, era mais 
alto que o pio das corujas e o rumor das félhas, 
era mais alto que o vento que assoviava, vinha 
morrer na sala que a lampada de querosene 
iluminava, estremecia o corpo de Ester. Silen- 
ciava a cantiga. Fechava os olhos e via—via nos 
minimos detalhes—o réptil que chegava deva- 
gar, oleoso e repelente, se arrastando em curvas 
sObre a terra e as félhas cafdas, de sdbito se 
jogava em cima de uma ra inocente. E o grito de 
desespéro, de despedida da vida, abalava as 
dfguas calmas do riacho, enchia de médo, de 
maldade e de dor, 0 cendrio da noite ame- 
drontara. 

Nessas noites ela via as cobras em cada 
eanto da casa, safndo de entre as grétas do 
tabuado, de entre as telhas, de cada vao de 
porta. Via de olhos fechados quando cada uma 
delas ia se arrastando, se aproximando caute- 
losamente até o pulo fatal s6bre as ras. Tremia 
sempre que pensava que sObre o telhado podia 
estar uma delas, stitil e silenciosa, vindo de 
manso para 0 leito de jacarand4, talvez para se 
enroscar no seu pescogo. Ou entao para penetrar 
no bérco da crianga e se enrodilhar sdbre ela. 
...Apareceria de stbito, movendo-se pela 
cama e Ester j4 nao poderia tentar nenhuma 
reacgao. Chegava a sentir o estrangulamento na 
sua garganta onde a cobra se enroscaria. 
Chegava a ver o filho morto, vestido de anjo no 
caixio azul. No rosto a marca dos dentes 
venenosos.* 


Amado’s use of color in Terras do Sem 
Fim is effective. He has captured the 
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brilliant hues of the Brazilian jungle. 
In the beginning of his novel he calls 
attention repeatedly to the ‘blood-red 
moon,” presaging the violence which will 
ensue. The jungle’s splashes of various 
greens dominate the background, e.g., 
glowworms with greenish brightness il- 
luminate the dense darker green of the 
Sequeiro Grande forest. This luxuriant 
region, cause of all the bloodshed in the 
book, is coveted by greedy plantation 
owners because of its rich soil. Like a 
huge shadow it lurks ominously over the 
characters. It is a “black” land, good for 
cacao planting, and inexorably it takes 
hold of all men and women who venture 
there. Soon the ‘black cacao slime is 
clinging to their souls” (p. 257). 

Terras do Sem Fim is bursting with 
exterior action and possesses all the in- 
gredients for the making of a fine Cecil B. 
DeMille technicolor extravaganza. Ac- 
cording to Erico Verfssimo, it is “a 
panoramic novel full of pathos and 


drama... a barbaric parade of heroes and 


bandits, potentates and underdogs, 
whores and saints, common people and 
ghosts. The book is at the same time a 
prose poem, a folkloric tale, a crude 
story, a libel, and a work of art.’”?° 
Something of the novel’s unevenness can 
be detected in this rather flattering esti- 
mate; certainly some of the attributes 
Verissimo lists are contradictory. 

The novelist who is a true artist will 
endeavor to get close to his characters, 
to penetrate within their souls, to under- 
stand them, not to pass judgment on 
them. While Amado rarely achieves this, 
Ramos and Rachel de Queiroz do, and 
with remarkable skill. Probing deeply 
within her characters, Rachel de Queiroz 
roves at large in their intimate realms of 
feeling, sympathetic and understanding, 
never condemning. Her heart wells over 
with pity for suffering humanity, espe- 
cially for women, who so long have held a 
subordinate place in Brazilian society. 
Yet this compassion is not reserved for 
her sex alone. Raul, an aging painter and 
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libertine, fond of seducing young girls, is 
portrayed as a human being with human 
frailties. In the flirtation between him 
and Guta, the heroine of As Trés Marias, 
she who leads him on in her innocence 
and then refuses to satisfy his desires 
appears just as guilty as he, if not more so. 

Dexterously Rachel de Queiroz por- 
trays the pathos of the family and its 
genteel heartlessness. This is perhaps 
best exemplified in the character of Guta’s 
stepmother, a stodgy woman utterly 
lacking in imagination and warmth, who 
tries to be kind and do the proper thing 
by her stepdaughter. She is summed up 
in this fashion: 


Para ela nada é banal, nada é sem importan- 
cia. Anuncia que est4é com azia com o mesmo 
modo grave e sensacional com que nos previne 
“que teremos mais un irmdozinho’’. Bate ovos 
para um bolo com o mesmo ar concentrado e 
austero de quem cumpre um dever, de quem 
vai para a guerra, por exemplo. 

E é boa, monotonamente boa, implacavel- 
mente boa. E ao mesmo tempo egoista, mas 
serena, convictamente egoista....Naéo é 
propriamente uma mulher, é um escoteiro 
(p. 67). 


Rachel de Queiroz’s warm mother- 
attitude towards her fellow men never 
gushes over into soppy sentimentalism. 
Her sharply intuitive sensibilities are 
balanced by a keen and clear mind. When 
Aluizio, a foolish romantic youth who 
pines away with love for Guta but never 
tells her of it, takes poison and then on 
his deathbed blurts out his passion before 
all the neighbors and relatives, Guta’s 
reaction is perfectly logical: unstung by 
remorse, she feels only resentment that 
Aluizio should have betrayed her thus, 
placing her in such an uncomfortable 
position. 

Employing a similar technique to that 
of Ramos in Angistia, Rachel de Queiroz 
occasionally delves into the past of her 
characters by means of flashbacks; how- 
ever, they do not disturb the smooth 
flow of her narrative. Both writers 
thoroughly grasp the sense of time and 
its undertow forever dragging us back 
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into the past which we regret or blame. 
But whereas in Angistia the protago- 
nist’s mind travels back and forth, 
mingling past and present continuously 
in an abstract perspective," in As T'rés 
Marias the shifting of time is more 
conscious and clear-cut. 

Descriptive background is of much 
less importance in Angistia and As Trés 
Marias than in Terras do Sem Fim. For 
Ramos and Rachel de Queiroz, a thorough 
study of human nature matters more 
than a study of nature itself. Background 
‘an undeniably set the emotional mood of 
a novel or determine its atmosphere, as in 
Terras do Sem Fim, and it is doubtless 
important in its consistency of effect and 
the skill with which the author succeeds in 
relating it to his characters and action. 
Angistia takes place in a large city where 
apparently man cannot cope with the 
diseases of the body and soul as readily 
as in the country, for he has lost sight of 
those elemental natural forces which a 
people living close to the soil instinctively 
understand. Luis da Silva, the protagonist 
of Angistia, originally from the country, 
feels himself hemmed in by the city and 
compares the monotonous drudging exist- 
ence in his office to the life of a clam (p. 7). 
He flails himself with his nerves. Ramos 
discerns his agony, the cancer creeping 
through his soul, and he is aware of no 
salvation. 

Luis is a bundle of  self-assertions, 
doubts, fears, greeds and vanities. Fre- 
quently he descends to that meanest of 
the emotions: self-pity. Fatally attracted 
by a beautiful but shallow girl, Marina, 
Luis sees his attentions accepted (they 
become engaged), then later spurned for 
another. Bitterly he seeks revenge. 
Passion—love, lust and hate combined— 
paralyze his will. His senses are tantalized 
by the sight of the girl’s shapely figure 
and the odor of her cheap perfume; he 
listens eagerly and shamelessly to every 
sound she makes on the other side of the 
wall which divides his room from her 
family’s bathroom. When he sees her 
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squired about by Julidéo Tavares, her rich 
new lover, and then abandoned when she 
has the misfortune to become pregnant, 
his mind snaps alarmingly. Near the 
novel’s end his thoughts are rushing in a 
mad profusion of associations and dis- 
tortions similar to those found in dreams. 
Plagued by sexual frustration and ravaged 
by introspection, he finally plunges into 
the state of hysteria in which the act of 
murdering his rival crystalizes. After he 
has garroted Julido and tottered home 
in a daze, Ramos describes his delirium 
in a deeply moving scene of almost un- 
bearable suspense. His sanity slowly ebbs 
away and the past and the present are 
confounded completely. A fireworks dis- 
play of Freudian images blazes through 
his distempered brain, bringing the novel 
to its nightmarish ending. 

Occasionally Jorge Amado in Terras 
do Sem Fim also searches beneath the ex- 
terior of his characters to reveal their 
inner thoughts and conflicts. There is one 
particularly powerful scene near the 
beginning of the novel describing the 
fears of Damido, a black jagungo, the 
most dreaded professional killer of the 
region. His carefree childlike nature has 
never before questioned the rightness or 
wrongness of killing, but has obeyed his 
master’s command without hesitation or 
afterthought. Ordered to assassinate a 
small plantation owner who stands in the 
way of his master’s desires, Damido be- 
gins for the first time to experience 
doubts. As he leans against a breadfruit 
tree by the side of the road awaiting his 
victim, the words which he accidentally 
overheard his master, Sinhé Badardé, say 
to another, drum incessantly in his ears: 
“Tu acha bom matar gente? Tu nao sente 
nada? Nada por dentro?”’ (p. 78). So 
begin the first questionings in Damido’s 
superstitious ignorant mind. Soon he does 
begin to feel something: a huge hand 
clutching at his insides. Then he sees the 
kindly face of Dona Teresa, his intended 
victim’s wife, white and tortured, her eyes 
fixed on him accusingly, her voice choked 


with fear, gasping the words of Sinhé 
Badaré: “Do you enjoy killing people? 
Don’t you feel anything inside?” In his 
hallucination he imagines her to be preg- 
nant. He is terrified that he will cause 
her death and the child’s too, for she will 
have a miscarriage and die of shock and 
grief when she learns of her husband’s 
murder. The usually stolid jagungo works 
himself up to a high pitch of hysteria: 
completely unnerved now by his train of 
thought and by the dark forest screaming 
eerily round about him, tears streaming 
down “his black cheeks from the blue 
eyes of Dona Teresa” (p. 87), he shoots 
wildly, missing his mark. 

Amado has disclosed with tremendous 
impact the tormenting fears and indeci- 
sion which torture the naive and super- 
stitious Damido. Terras do Sem Fim 
would be a far better novel if Amado had 
treated his other characters with similar 
care, for in truth, many of them are little 
more than names on the page. Amado has 
also cluttered his tale in historical novel 
fashion with too many characters, with 
the result that few of them are memo- 
rable. Quite the contrary is true of 
Angistia and As Trés Marias, where the 
emphasis is on a few principal characters 
who are all very real. Minor characters 
emerge sharply too: in As Trés Marias, 
Guta’s stepmother and the painter, Raul; 
in Angtstia, Lufs’s old housekeeper, 
Victoria, whose chief passion is burying 
her money in the lettuce patch by the 
root of a mango tree, and Dona Adela, 
Marina’s mother, who used to dance all 
night like a top, brazenly staring men in 
the eyes until they lowered theirs, now a 
plaintive woman, battered and pitiful, 
“uma bola de bilhar, uma coisa que vai 
para onde a empurram” (p. 136). 

Angistia and As Trés Marias contain 
intellectual as well as emotional sub- 
stance. They describe the lives of ordinary 
people, their hopes and ambitions, their 
foibles and frustrations. No human ex- 
perience seems too humble or trivial to be 
included in their pages. They present 
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human nature in all its mysterious com- 
plexity. As a result, their characters are 
marvelously alive. 

With the exception of a few scenes like 
that describing Damido’s inner strife, 
Terras do Sem Fim does not measure up 
to the quality of writing found in Angistia 
and As Trés Marias. Its action is too unre- 
strained and its characters are for the 
most part unreal. But Amado does suc- 
ceed in maintaining interest in his story. 
He has a gift for narration and his prose 
has an unquenchable vitality, an exuber- 
ance and extravagance that are in keeping 
with the Brazilian character. This is 
probably the reason for his great popu- 
larity and charm. 

With Ramos and Rachel de Queiroz 
we plunge into the depths of the char- 
acters’ minds and into the more profound 
regions of their hearts—hearts which are 
never appeased in their relentless quest 
for happiness. The use of interior mono- 
logue plays an important part in these 
disclosures. Luis da Silva especially has a 
predisposition for self-criticism, analysis, 
and flagellation. Both Ramos and Rachel 
de Queiroz seem to have a passion for 
truth in personal emotions and relation- 
ships and a hatred of falsity and smug- 
ness. In Augistia and As Trés Marias 
they have laid bare the hearts and the 
minds of their characters with an artistry 
and skill which will be difficult for other 
Latin American novelists to surpass. 


NOTES 


' Critical opinions vary regarding Rachel de 
Queiroz’s best novel, some choosing O Quinze. 
Angistia and Terras do Sem Fim are usually 
considered the best novels of their respective 
authors. 

2? Much attention has been given to the social 
values, themes, and implications found in the 
works of these three novelists. See, for ex- 
ample, Fred Ellison, Brazil’s New Novel. Four 
Northeastern Masters (Berkeley, 1954). 

§ His first novel, Caetés, was published in 1933, 
though he wrote it a few years earlier. For 
studies concerned with the influence of Ramos’ 
life on his work, see H. Pereira da Silva, Gract- 
liano Ramos. Ensaio Critico-Psicoanalitico 
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(Rio de Janeiro, 1950); Guillermo de la Cruz- 
Coronado, ‘“‘Graciliano Ramos: trayectoria y 
personalidad,’’ Estudios Americanos, Vill 
(1954), 283-301. 

* Ellison, p. 153. 

®* Rachel de Queiroz, As 7'rés Marias, 2nd ed. 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1943), pp. 62-63. 

* Cruz-Coronado, p. 298. 

7 Graciliano Ramos, Angistia, 3rd ed. (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1947), pp. 146-147. 

5 Olivio Montenegro, in O Romance Brasileiro 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1938), p. 178, has a dissenting 
opinion with regard to Rachel de Queiroz’s 
style: ‘‘Algumas vezes a phrase lhe sahe torta e 
frouxa, mal cuidada. Tambem ella n4o volta 
para polil-a, dar-lhe um boleio gracioso, ou 
gravar-lhe um brilho de estylo, ainda que nao 
seja indifferente 4 béa e clara expresso, o que 
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bem se sente. Mas o que a preoccupa especial- 
mente, e parece contrahil-a numa tensdio de 
musculos, de nervos, de imaginagao, de toda a 
sua vida é mesmo a idéa que ella vae encarnar, 
viver, dar alma e coragaéo no seu romance. Isto 
mais do que os refinamentos de arte.’’ This 
statement appeared a year before the publica- 
tion of As Trés Marias, and in all fairness, can- 
not be applied to it. Though Rachel de Queiroz 
may be more interested in what she says than 
in howshe saysit, her sense of style and rhythm 
in As Trés Marias is superb. 

® Jorge Amado, Terras do Sem Fim, 4th ed. 
(Sao Paulo, 1946), pp. 61-62. 

10 Brazilian Literature (New York, 1945), p. 
154. 

Arturo Torres-Rioseco, ‘“Graciliano Ramos,”’ 
Cuadernos Americanos, x11 (1953), 284. 


CORRECTION 


In Professor Dwight Bolinger’s “Subjunctive -ra and -se: ‘Free Variation’?” (Sep- 
tember Hispania, p. 348), the transposition of one set of tenses in the table results in 
complete confusion. The error is ours, and we apologize to the author and to readers 
who were confused by our confusion. The first set of “Past” tenses belongs under A, 
following “amase.”’ 


DELMIRA AGUSTINI 


MADELEINE SIMONET 
Marshall High School, Minneapolis 


One of the greatest women poets of 
Latin America was Delmira Agustini, an 
Uruguayan of robust mentality whose life 
and work were brief, but filled with 
intensity in that constant, mystical 
search for some higher form of love that 
could satisfy both her carnal and her 
spiritual yearnings. 

The blood of various races ran in her 
veins: “Mi sangre es sangre gitana/En 
rubio vaso teutén.’”’ Although she was 
typically Spanish American, her paternal 
grandfather, Domingo Agustini, was 
French in spite of his Italian name; her 
maternal grandfather, Luis Murtfeldt, 
from whom they say Delmira inherited 
her exotic characteristics, was German; 
Delmira’s mother, very possessive and 
domineering, was an Argentinian of 
German and French ancestry; her father, 
Santiago Agustini, was an Uruguayan of 
French ancestry. The pictures of Delmira 
reveal her as an attractive person with 
regular features and soft, wavy blond 
hair. Her eyes have been described as 
drops of blue heaven with pupils, also as 
green, gray, or hazel, depending upon her 
moods.! 

As a child she was extraordinarily pre- 
cocious sensitive. According to 
Salaverri? “‘a los dos afios deletreaba; a los 
cuatro escribia.””. She was considered 
unduly serious, and when she reached 
sixteen she had already shown a keen 
poetic gift. Her parents pampered and 
sheltered her, striving to create a back- 
ground suitable to her strange ways. 
Some critics censure her parents for this 
attitude, as she might have been guided 
to more normal paths of behavior if they 
had been more firm with that imperious 
will which undoubtedly contributed to 
her tragic end. She was never sent to 
school; first under the guidance of her 


mother and later by specialized teachers 
she was taught French, piano, painting, 
and embroidery. Critics differ as to how 
much she excelled in these fields of 
culture, but at sixteen she began to 
devote her entire life to writing. 

Her contact with other children was 
slight, and as she grew older she con- 
tinued to keep to herself. It is said that 
she never attended social functions, but 
later she was to find friends among the 
outstanding literary figures of the day, 
which gave her the greatest joys of her 
life. She was often seen walking in the 
park of Montevideo, always in the 
company of her parents; every spring she 
went with the family to some property 
they had near Montevideo where André 
de Badet, who writes of her affectionately 
and defends her staunchly, had been her 
neighbor and friend since childhood. She 
was also known to have been a frequent 
visitor at Pocitos, the popular seaside 
resort, ‘““donde’’—writes Manuel de Cas- 
tro—‘‘preferentemente escribe.”’ 

There is no certainty as to how, when, 
or where Delmira met her future husband, 
Enrique Job Reyes. He is said to have 
been an affable young man, handsome, 
muscular, and self-assured; accustomed 
to dominate, but of a highly emotional 
nature. He spoke lightly of her accom- 
plishments in music, painting, and poetry. 
“Es mujer como las otras,” he would say, 
promising himself that she would in time 
settle down as a good wife. He came of a 
well-to-do family from the Uruguayan 
province of Florida, where he was born 
in 1885. He was engaged in horse-dealing 
at the time of their meeting, and must 
have been somewhat of a dandy, for at 
his death they found numerous hats and 
flashy neckties. 

Delmira’s marriage could not have 
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come about suddenly, as she corresponded 
with her future husband over a period of 
six years. Thirty-nine of her personal 
letters to Enrique are included in Ofelia 
de Benvenuto’s Delmira Agustini® But 
the marriage seemed to come as a sur- 
prise even to her parents, for Reyes had 
apparently kept himself in the back- 
ground until shortly before she left home 
on August 14, 1915, in search of that ideal, 
superhuman love that obsessed her. She 
must have had her 
marriage because the guests had 
gathered for the ceremony she he sitated 
before signing and inquired 
of her friends and witnes es, the writers 
Manuel Ugarte and Juan Zorrilla de San 
Martin, whether she should go on 
it or not. Ugart 
in these words: 


misgivings about 


when 
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Reyes replied to these charges flatly 


denying them, but stating that because 
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his wife had left his home and unjustly 
accused him of conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman, he would comply with her 
wishes because life under a common roof 
with her would be unbearable to him as 
well. Yet he must have been greatly up- 
set by the thought of a permanent 
separation because according to Badet: 
lui écrit lettre sur lettre, i] sonne & 
la porte, frappe 4 ses fenétres, 
qu'il aime, et passe chaque jour des sup- 
plications aux menaces envers la mére de 
Delmira égarement—il 
rend de 'éloignement de 


celle 


sangiote 


que dans son 

yonsable 

adore plus que jamais.” 
From this point until her tragic death 

which occurred about six 
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hat itible in every spiritual 
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assert 
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separation from him; in a letter to a 
friend, Reyes wrote that Delmira had 
promised veo to Buenos Aires with him; 
while her loyal friend Badet she 
visited him bu left for 
the Argentine, where he to attempt 
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There were many interpretations given 
think Reyes was 
tormented by the thought of a possible 
rival; others that a feeling of inferiority 
drove him to fire the two shots which 


to the tragedy. Some 
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killed her and then the one which proved 
fatal to him (he died in a hospital two 
hours later). In a letter to his mother he 
had spoken of his life as being a “martirio 
horrible.” He loved Delmira with a deep, 
human passion, but to her he had proba- 
bly been only an incident in her search 
for that ideal love that hungered for the 
impossible, the superhuman. 

Delmira seemed to delight in evoking 
the image of death with love. In 1911, 
in a letter addressed to the wife of Julio 
Herrera y Reissig, she spoke of suicide. So 
this tragedy may have been prompted 
by the poetess herself. Badet speaks of 
her as saying many times: “‘Je sens que ma 
vie finira dans une tragédie.”’ At any rate, 
at twenty-eight Delmira Agustini’s life 
was over, a life so full of fire and of 
promise; a life which has been likened to a 
meteor: ‘‘un astro llameante que cruzaba 
la noche,” says Zum Felde; ‘un milagro 
igneo y floral,” adds Juana de Ibarbaurou, 
who spoke of her as an “hermana mayor.” 
Julieta Carrera says, “‘surge como un 
relampago cortando la noche”; while 
Alfonsina Storni calls her life ‘una 
llamarada ardiente que se levanté como 
un volean.” 

Among her friends she could count 
many outstanding figures of the Spanish 
American literary world: Herrera y 
Reissig, whose strange verses made a 
deep impression upon her; Zorrilla de San 
Martin and Manuel Ugarte, who were 
witnesses at her wedding; Amado Nervo, 
Unamuno, Rueda, Reyles, and many 
more had occasion to admire and praise 
the poetess. Rubén Darfo gave her his 
photograph with the inscription: ‘‘Ex toto 
corde et anima.” The following is his 
brief but penetrating judgment expressed 
in 1912: “De todas cuantas mujeres que 
hoy escriben en verso, ninguna ha im- 
presionado tanto mi A4nimo como Delmira 
Agustini por su alma sin velos y su 
coraz6n de flor. A veces rosa por lo son- 
rosado, a veces lirio por lo blanco... 
Cambiando la frase de Shakespeare, 
podria decirse ‘That is a woman’ pues por 
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ser muy mujer dice cosas exquisitas que 
nunca se han dicho.” 
* * 

The poetry of Delmira Agustini is the 
expression of her innermost thoughts and 
feelings in a most candid and unabashed 
manner because poetry to her meant 
freedom of thought and freedom of ex- 
pression. In ‘‘Rebelién’”’ she espouses the 
cause of thought against rhyme: 


La rima es el tirano empurpurado, 
Es el estigma del esclavo, el grillo 
Que acongoja la marcha de la Idea. 


The influences of other poets can be 
seen in her first works. Zum Felde writes: 
“Su moralidad se halla comprendida.. . 
dentro de la psicologia literaria de la época 
... aquel estado de alma decadente en los 
iltimos lustros del XIX y principios del 
XX...con su hiperestesia, pesimismo, 
neurosis, rebeldia, individualismo, in- 
quietud torturante, perversidad cere- 
bral...’’ He indicates concretely the 
influence of Darfo (“influjos paganos’’), of 
d’Annunzio (“por cuyo sensualismo tenia 
un gran culto’’), of Baudelaire and of 
Poe (“acaso en sus partes sombrias’’). 
Another influence which Zum Felde notes 
is that of Nietzsche, direct and through 
d’Annunzio, to which he ascribes the 
theme, so frequently sounded in Delmira, 
“raza super-humana.” She wrote in 
‘La estatua’: ‘‘No parece el retofio pre- 
maturo / De una gran raza que sera 
mafiana?”’ She seemed to believe that life 
could produce that great, that formidable, 
that superhuman race to which she refers 
so often in her poems. She hoped in 
‘Otra estirpe’ to be instrumental in the 
flowering of that new race: 


... flor augural de una estirpe suprema 

Que duplica los pétalos sensitivos del alma. . . . 
As{ tendida soy un surco ardiente 

Donde puede nutrirse la simiente 

De otra Estirpe sublimemente loca! 


Delmira knew the outstanding French 
writers as attested by her French friend 
Badet and by her own works. The heavy 
reading of Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and 
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d’Annunzio in her formative years made 
an indelible and morbid imprint upon her 
sensitive soul. The influences of Baude- 
laire are seen in the contrasts, char- 
acteristic of Delmira’s style—contrasts 
between tears and laughter, heaven and 
hell, sunset and dawn, the stars and the 
abyss, God and Satan, grandeur and 
baseness, life and death. 

But in spite of these influences, Delmira 
is essentially herself. Zum Felde observes: 
“La originalidad de Delmira Agustini no 
es sélo en relacién al ambiente literario 
platense o americano sino mundial. 
Puede afirmarse que, antes de ella, 
ninguna poetisa habia expresado con tan 
soberbia desnudez...la poesia pasional 
de su sexo.” 

The love theme in her poetry is so ab- 
sorbing that it does not leave much room 
for any other emotion. Many of the 
superficial critics interpret her expressions 
of physical love as sensual and erotic but, 
as Dario very well noted, her attitude 
toward life reflects an “inocencia mas 
pura.”” He even compares her with St. 
Teresa “en su exaltacién divina,” but not 
irreverently nor confusing the human 
“exaltacién” with the divine. Other 
critics have made the same comparison. 
Juana de Ibarbourou affirms that ‘‘a 
pesar de todo Delmira es una mistica.” 
Delmira’s yearning expressed in the 
phrase ya muero de vivir y sofiar”’ 
(‘La barca milagrosa’) resembles, in its 
pure lyricism, oftentimes ineffable, St. 
Teresa’s yearning in ‘Muero por que no 
muero.’ Both are inspired by visions 
which appear as reality in which a deeper 
sense of things is revealed. 

As she lived in her mystic world of 
dreams and visions at times she was 
frightened by realities, “acd lo humano 
asusta.”” She loved mystery and lived 
“entre largos silencios y penumbres muy 
suaves.’”’ She longed to hold in her hands 
the most mysterious things, in ‘Visién’ 
even the head of God! Ah, mas grande 
no fuera / Tener entre las manos la 
cabeza de Dios!” 
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Her physical state was so tense that 
according to her own words, ‘me hacia 
dafio hasta la sospecha de la presencia de 
otra persona en la habitacién vecina.” 
For this reason she always wrote when 
everyone else was sleeping. 

The unending appearance of the physi- 
cal love theme makes one inclined to 
believe that Delmira had many lovers. 
But no poetry should ever be taken to 
mean that the author does everything 
that is mentioned or suggested. Outside of 
Manuel Ugarte, a witness at her wedding, 
with whom she was reportedly to have 
been in love, there is no other name 
linked with hers prior to her marriage. 
Just as Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz wrote 
great love sonnets of the seventeenth 
century without a lover, so also Delmira 
Agustini wrote violent and sensual love 
poetry of the post-modernist period 
without actual experiences. Of the two 
kinds of experience, actual and imaginary, 
the imaginary was always more redl to 
Delmira. 

Delmira lighted the torch for present- 
day feminine poetry. Almost immediately 
in rapid succession appeared Gabriela 
Mistral, Alfonsina Storni, and Juana de 
Ibarbourou. The veneration which they 
all felt for Delmira and the debt they 
owed her is expressed by Juana de 
Ibarbourou . . . ‘esa figura a la vez dulce 
y sobrehumana que siempre la mds 
alta, y de la cual venimos todas las que 
volcamos en el verso el pesado secreto de 
nuestras corazones...Delmira Agustini 
es la santa laica de las mujeres latinas que 
hacen poesia. .. 

El libro blanco, published in 1907, when 
Delmira was twenty, contains poems that 
were written when she was much younger. 
Some of these poems are adolescent in 
tone and show the influence of the 
modernists. However, it contains such 
gems as ‘La estatua,’ ‘De mi Numen a la 
Muerte,’ ‘Intima,’ ‘El instruso,’ and 
‘Desde lejos.’ Cantos de la mafiana, pub- 
lished three years later, shows a greater 
break from the influence of the mod- 
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ernists, although still not completely free. 
Some of her greatest poetry is contained 
in this book: ‘Lo inefable,’ ‘Las alas,’ ‘Los 
relicarios dulces’ and the one without a 
title which begins ‘La intensa realidad de 
un suefio ligubre....” Then finally 
Los cdlices vactos, published in 1913, the 
book of her full maturity, where the 
thought becomes more obscure, more 
tortuous, but also more original: ‘A 
Eros,’ ‘Visién,’ ‘Otra estirpe,’ ‘Fiera de 
amor,’ ‘E] cisne,’ ‘Plegaria.’ 

In her first book, El libro blanco, her 
favorite themes are: the germination and 
flowering of a great race (‘La estatua,’ ‘La 
siembra’), mystery (‘Misterio ven’), 
dreams (‘Nardos’), love (‘Intima’—’’Yo 
te diré los suefios de mi vida / en lo més 
hondo de la noche azul...,’’ ‘Explo- 
sién’—“‘Si la vida es amor, bendita sea! 
/ Quiero mds vida para amar!” ‘Amor’ 
—”Yo lo sofié impetuoso, formidable y 
ardiente,” ‘E] intruso’—‘‘La noche estaba 
tragica y sollozante / cuando tu llave de 
oro canté en mi cerradura,” ‘La copa de 
amor’—‘‘Bebamos juntos en la copa 
egregia,” and the unforgettable ‘Desde 
lejos’)— 


En el silencio siento pasar hora tras hora 
Como un cortejo lento, acompasado y frfo. . . . 
iAh! Cuando td estas lejos mi vida toda llora 
y al rumor de sus pasos hasta en suefios sonrfo. 
Un dia, al encontrarnos tristes en el camino, 
yo puse entre tus manos pdlidas mi destino! 

iY nada de mas grande jamds han de ofrecerte! 


Mi alma es frente a tu alma como el mar 
frente al cielo 

Pasaran entre ellas tal la sombra de un vuelo, 

La Tormenta y el Tiempo y la Vida y la Muerte! 


Cantos de la Mafiana accentuates the 
themes in her earlier book and her thought 
and expression become more intense. 
There are poems of sadness (‘La barca 
milagrosa’—“la cargaré de toda mi 
tristeza,” ‘De elegias dulces’—‘‘tan triste 
que he llorado hasta quedar inerte’’); 
poems of morbid dreams (‘La intensa 
realidad de un suefio ligubre / puso en 
mis manos tu cabeza muerta,” ‘Td dor- 
mias’—‘‘Engastada en mis manos ful- 
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guraba / como extrafia presa tu cabeza,” 
‘El nudo’—“Y se besaban hondo hasta 
morderse el alma’’); also one of her best, 
‘Lo inefable’: 


Yo muero extrafiamente....No me mata la 
Vida, 

No me mata la Muerte, no me mata el Amor; 

Muero de un pensamiento mudo como una 
herida.... 

¢No habéis sentido nunca el extrafio dolor 

De un pensamiento inmenso que se arraiga en 
la vida 

Devorando alma y carne, y no aleanza a dar 
flor? 


Her last book, Los cdlices vactos,’ 
scandalized the people of Montevideo 
who, it is said, thought her poetry was no 
longer kept within the realms of decency. 
In this last book, cut short by her death, 
she began to lose all touch with reality: 


Te inclinabas a mf como si fuera 
Mi cuerpo la inicial de tu destino 
En la pagina obscura de mi lecho. ... 
La visién 
Te abri los ojos como un alma, y vi 
iQue te hacfas atrds y te envolvias 
En yo no sé qué pliegue inmenso de la sombra! 


But of all her poems, ‘Plegaria’ and ‘El 
cisne’ are the most vehement. ‘El cisne’ is 
especially a daring revelation of sexual 
passion at its height, conceived as a 
swan—‘‘En su carne me habla / y yo en 
mi carne le entiendo.” In ‘Plegaria’ she 
voices a prayer to Eros for those who are 
impervious to his darts: 


Piedad para los inclitos espiritus 
Tallados en diamante 

Altos, claros, estAticos 

Pararrayos de cdpulas morales. .. . 


The final theme in El rosario de Eros 
was the most erotic of all. Each suc- 
cessive bead on her rosary of love was a 
plea to Cupid to give her every phase of 
love, from the most pure to the most 
somber. 

Marble beads: 


Amor de blanco y frio 
Amor de estatuas, lirios, astros, dioses. .. . 
iTG me lo des, Dios mfo! 
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Beads of Shadow: 


Gloria al amor sombrio 
Como la Muerte pudre y ennoblece. .. . 
iTG me lo des, Dios mfo! 


Beads of Fire: 


Amor rojo, amor mio 
Sangre de mundos y rubor de cielos. . 
I1TG me los des, Dios mfo! 


Beads of Light: 


Amor de luz, un rfo 
Que es el camino de cristal de! Bien 
ITG me lo des, Dios mfo! 


When one reads these palpitating verses 
of the last period one feels face to face 
with a naked soul that vibrated with a 
passion bordering on the pathological. 
They were composed in a state of artistic 
delirium; they evince a morbid imagina- 
tion that borders on the paranoic. But 
they are the pinnacle of her work. Los 
astros del abismo was the title of a future 
book that she announced she was work- 
ing on at the time of her death. 

Death very frequently enters the poems 
of Delmira. She speaks of death with calm 
naturalness, even familiarity—and at 
times with eagerness, as of something for 
which she is yearning. In ‘Sobre una 
tumba cAndida’ and ‘El dios duerme’ she 
gives us a lovely, almost celestial vision 
of death and resurrection entirely free 
from morbidity and gruesomeness. The 
feeling of fear and awe which pervades 
most people when speaking of death is 
totally absent in her. Death may well 
have been that last road over which she 
chose to travel in her intense pining for 
the transcendental, superhuman love for 
which she was constantly yearning. 
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NOTES 


' For family photographs, see Delmira Agustini 
by Ofelia de Benvenuto, pp. 1-32. 

2 Introduction to her Obras completas, 1, 12. 

3 Pp. 66-88; these short letters, sometimes only 
a few lines, reveal two things: she was definitely 
in love with Enrique; she did not share her 
spiritual life with him. They seem hurriedly 
written, adolescent in tone, apologetic for not 
being longer. Many of them begin ‘Quique 
mio”? and end ‘‘te quiero mucho, mucho, 
siempre mds que mucho, y que es tuya, tuya, 
tuya, la Nena.’’ (Note her propensity for 
repetition which she makes constant use of in 
her poetry; it could be put to effective use in 
her poetry: 

De todos esos vasos donde bebf la vida, 

De todos esos vasos donde la Muerte bebo. . . . 
Also 


Ven a mf: mente a mente 
Ven a mf; Icuerpo a cuerpo! 


Besides the repetition, the contrast and paral- 
lelism of the above lines are characteristic of 
her poetry.) 

‘Badet says more or less the same thing in 
French. At any rate, Delmira did not leave 
home with the lightness of heart that the 
anticipation of happiness usually imparts to a 
young bride! 

5 Obras completas, p. 14. Critics agree that 
Delmira was completely dominated by her 
mother, who spoiled, pampered, and petted her. 
“TYa sale el sol!’’ she was accustomed to say 
when Delmira arose, usually very late because 
she wrote at night. 

* One must note that Darfo published Prosas 
profanas in 1896 when Delmira was ten years 
old and beginning to write poetry. Naturally 
she would imbibe the vocabulary and style so 
prevalent at the time. ‘Capricho’ (La albo- 
rada), ‘El hada color de rosa’ and ‘El poeta y 
la ilusién’ are perfect examples of stereotyped 
modernism. 

7 “Ta desnudez de Los cdlices vacios produjo el 
efecto de una escandalosa transgresién. . . . Las 
sefioras de la burguesfa hicieron en torno a la 
poetisa un vacfo prudente’” (A. Zum Felde: 
Proceso intelectual del Uruguay, Montevideo, 
1930, 11, 232). 


MORE LIGHT ON THE MOTHER OF GALDOS 


DonaLp F. Brown 


Hope College 


At the annual meeting of the MLA in 
1944 there was read a very interesting 
not to startling—-paper, entitled 
Perfecta’s Prototype.” The pro- 
totype of Dofia Perfecta, it turned out, 
was none other than the mother of Galdgs. 
The author of the paper had done some 
first-hand research into the family back- 
ground of Galddés, having visited his home 
in the Canary Islands especially for that 
purpose. And indeed, the facets which he 
was able to discover about Mama 
Dolores Galdés did produce a picture of a 
staunchly conservative and domineering 
matriarch quite similar to Dofia 
fecta. 

The author of the paper was Professor 
H. Chonon Berkowitz of Wisconsin. He 
was too ill at the time even to read the 
article himself and shortly thereafter he 
died. The essay as such was never pub- 


Say 


Per- 


lished and seems to have disappeared or 
been destroyed. However, in his very fine 
biography, Benito Pérez Galdés, Spanish 
Liberal Crusader, published posthumously 
in 1948 by the Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 
Berkowitz seems to have reconsidered or 
partly changed his mind, for he wrote: 
“In 1876 Benito Pérez Galdés had written 
the novel Dovtia Perfecta, whose protago- 
nist immortalizes his mother, though only 
in part. He clearly limited himself to the 
readily discernible traits of Mama 
Dolores. Certainly the concluding phrase 
of the novel cannot apply to her: “This is 
all we have to say for the present con- 
cerning persons who seem good but are 
not.’ Possibly Galdés’ mother was the 
reverse of the characters in Dofia Per- 
fecta—she may have seemed bad when in 
reality she was good” (p. 19). And he 
goes on to say that perhaps Galddés mis- 
understood the essential goodness of his 
mother. 


It seems to me at this point that 
Berkowitz is being too kind in his judg- 
ment of Mama Dolores. She may have 
had good motives but certainly her 
domineering conservatism produced many 
unhappy results. Nevertheless, he is un- 
doubtedly correct in saying that she was 
never as despicable as Dofa Perfecta and 
indeed, the idea for Perfecta may merely 
have grown out of a preliminary—and 
more lifelike—sketch of his mother to be 
found in an earlier work of Galddés. 

The fictional character, Dofia Marfa, 
Condesa de Rumblar, appears first in 
Bailén, Vol. of the Episodios Naciona- 
les, but it is in Cddiz, Vol. vin (Madrid, 
1926), that she appears as a fully de- 
veloped personage and matriarch. Here 
it is that most closely resembles 
Mam Dolores, the mother of Galdés. It 
makes a most interesting study to com- 
pare the results of the on-the-spot re- 
searches of the Wisconsin professor with 
the incidents in Cddiz. Putting the two 
together, we can gain a more complete 
idea of what life was like in the Galddés 
household. 


Let us let Dr. Berkowitz begin: 


she 


“The 
house on alle del Cano was Mama 
Dolores’ exclusive domain from 1823 to 
April 12, 1887, the date of her death. It 
was a compact little kingdom, ruled with 
stern dignity by a person who insisted on 
order and discipline as essential to 
individual and collective well-being. It 
was a microcosm, fortified against outside 
influences by the ruler’s arbitrary concept 
of home and family and by her fierce 
sense of justice and propriety” (p. 12). 
Turning now to Cddiz, we find ourselves 
accompanying the hero, Don Gabriel, as 
he pays his first visit to the tight little 
microcosm that the Countess of Rumblar 
has set up in that city. The wastrel son of 
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the Countess, Don Diego, is taking friend 
Gabriel to his mother’s house for the 
evening tertulia: ‘“‘Llegamos a la casa, que 
estaba en la calle de la Amargura y era de 
hermosa apariencia. Vivia...en el prin- 
cipal la de Rumblar, quien. . . ejercia el 
cargo de jefe y director supremo de la 
familia con toda la autoridad propia de su 
eardcter. Al entrar y subir, detivonos un 
lejano y solemne rumor de rezos, y D. 
Diego dijo:—Aguardemos aqui, que estan 
rezando el rosario. . .”’ (p. 94). No doubt 
Galdés remembered how they used to tell 
their beads in Mama Dolores’ household, 
too, where each day began with a trip to 
the near-by church to hear mass. Perhaps 
he remembered also how, on the very 
day of his return to the Canary Islands 
after an absence of five years, there was 
no one home to meet him, for all the 
family had been marched off to church 
as usual and sternly warned “not to 
permit their behavior to betray their 
inner feelings.” 

In view of the ultra-conservatism of his 
mother, one can imagine how the young 
Benito must have had to warn his friends 
whom he took home against betraying 
any sign of liberalism. No doubt Pepe Rey 
would have fared better if someone had 
warned him in the way that the hero, 
Gabriel, is warned in Cddiz, for Don Diego 
says to his friend before they go in: “— 
Ten mucho cuidado—me dijo,—de fin- 
girte mojigato, si no quieres que te echen 
a la calle. Mis hermanas, a quienes dije 
que estabas aqui, desean que vayas; pero 
no te las eches de galante con ellas. Mucho 
cuidado en aludir a mis salidas de noche, 
porque lo hago a escondidas de mi sefiora 
mami. A los sefiores que veas all{, tratales 
cual si fueran lumbreras de la patria y 
prodigios de talento y virtudes. En fin, 
confio en tu buen sentido” (p. 93). Thus 
forewarned to be a mojigato, let us see 
how well Don Gabriel gets away with it: 
“__3Ha estudiado usted Teologia?—me 
pregunté un sefior de los presentes.—Mi 
maleta de campafia no contiene mds que 
libros de Teologia, y desde que tengo un 
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rato de vagar, entre batalla y batalla, 
me harto de leer una materia que es para 
mi mds grata que las mejores novelas. 
Las tristes horas de la guardia me dan 
espacio y tiempo para mis meditaciones. 

—Asuncié6n, Presentacié6n—dijo Dofia 
Maria con entusiasmo,—aqui tenéis un 
ejemplo que debe sorprenderos y ad- 
miraros. 

Asuncién y Presentacién, al ofr que yo 
era una especie de santo, me contem- 
plaron admiradas. Yo las miré también. 
Pareciéronme muy bonitas, mds bonitas 
que en Bailén; pero oprimidas bajo la 
exagerada pesadumbre de la autoridad 
materna, sus hermosos ojos estaban llenos 
de tristeza” (p. 96). 

Benito Pérez Galdés had five sisters, of 
which only the eldest, Carmen, succeeded 
in getting married. As Berkowitz tells it: 
“The spinsterhood of the remaining four 
daughters was a vexing problem. They 
were attractive—Tomasa was decidedly 
beautiful—and by the standards of the 
day they were accomplished. Tomasa and 
her sister Dolores appeared frequently 
and successfully on public literary and 
musical programs. The home training of 
all the girls gracefully combined feminine 
virtue and charm with worldly accom- 
plishments. Dolores was thus 
puzzled and even irritated that no worthy 
suitors manifested an interest in her lovely 
daughters. True enough, her austere 
formality precluded easy social relations, 
but she reasoned that the worth of her 
lineage was well known, and it was not 
her place, therefore, to seek out strangers 
and admit them to the family sanctuary” 
(p. 15). 

Considerably more light can be shed on 
Mama Dolores’ ‘“‘austere formality” by 
the picture of one of Dofia Maria’s 
tertulias as described in Cddiz. She 
rigorously controlled the téte-d-tétes of 
her girls, making them change partners 
every few minutes, as she explains to 
Gabriel: “Por eso ver4 usted que apenas 
permito a mis nifias hablar un poco con 
Ostalaza, con Lord Gray o con usted, si 


bien ha habido noches en que les he con- 
sentido conversaciones de quince minutos 
en distintas horas. Comprendo que mi 
sistema, aunque no es riguroso, sera 
criticado por los que dan rienda suelta a 
los impulsos naturales de la juventud. 
Pero no importa. Usted me hace justicia 
sin duda, y alaba la prudencia de mi pro- 
ceder” (p. 108). 

Since Don Gabriel’s beloved Inés was 
at this time living under the strict tutelage 
of Dofia Maria, he wanted at all costs to 
impress her with his conservatism, so that 
he could be frequently received at the 
family tertulias. With this in mind, he 
launches into an eloquent plea for what he 
supposes to be Dofia Marfa’s own ideas on 
how to bring up a family of daughters. 
Even though he exaggerated as much as 
possible, he still was to find that he did 
not anticipate the extent of this matri- 
arch’s desire for dominance: 

‘“_Seguramente, sefliora—respondi con 
afectacién y pedanteria,—¢qué cosa mas 
sabia ni mds prudente que prohibir en 
absoluto a las nifias toda conversacién, 
didlogo, mirada o sefia con hombre que no 
sea su confesor? jOh, sefora Condesa, 
parece que ha adivinado usted mi pen- 
samiento! Como usted, yo he observado la 
corrupcién de las costumbres, hija de la 
desenvoltura francesa; como usted, he 
observado el descuido de las madres, la 
ceguera de los padres, la malicia de las 
tias, la complicidad de las primas y la 
debilidad de las abuelas; y he dicho: 
‘orden, rigor, cautela, reclusién, tiranfa, o 
si no dentro de poco la sociedad se 
precipitaraé en los abismos del pecado.’ 
Nada, nada, sefiora Condesa: yo lo 
aconsejo a todas las madres de familia que 
conozco, y les digo: ‘mucho cuidado con 
las nifias mientras sean solteras. Después 
de casadas, allA se entiendan ellas, y si 
quieren tener dos docenas de cortejos, 
ténganlos’”’ (p. 108). 

But here it seems that Gabriel has over- 
stepped himself, for Dofia Marfa will not 
even accept the idea of greater freedom 
after marriage: ‘“—En todo estamos de 
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acuerdo——dijo Dofia Maria,—menos en 
eso ultimo, pues ni de solteras ni de 
casadas les tolero la inmoralidad. jiAy, yo 
tengo ideas muy raras, Sr. D. Gabriel! 
Me asombro de ver por ahi madres muy 
cristianas que, celando hasta lo sumo a 
las hijas solteras, ven con indiferencia los 
pecadillos de las casadas. Yo no soy asi: 
por eso no quiero que se casen mis nifias; 
no, jamds, jamds. Casadas_ estarian 
libres de mi autoridad, y aunque no las 
creo capaces de nada malo, la idea de que 
pueden cometer una falta, siéndome 
imposible castigarla, me horripila” (p. 
109). 

Perhaps Mama Dolores did profess to 
want to marry off her four remaining 
daughters but underneath in her heart of 
hearts no doubt she was just as reluctant 
as Dofia Maria, fearing that once they 
got married they would be out from 
under her control. 

This fits well with the facts as recorded 
by Berkowitz, for he reports that Mama 
Dolores was much chagrined at the inde- 
pendence of her two eldest children, a son 
and a daughter who had gotten out from 
under her thumb by way of marriage. 
She was also much upset when young 
Benito became enamored of his little 
cousin Sisita. The latter, it seems, was the 
illegitimate daughter of Mama Dolores’ 
favorite brother. Her stern moral sense 
was outraged that her rebel children 
should have anything to do with Sisita— 
much less that Benito should fall in love 
with her. At any rate, she succeeded in 
breaking up this affair by persuading her 
son to go to Madrid to study. Even 
though going to the university was the 
realization of his most cherished dream, 
he seems never to have forgiven his 
mother for separating him from his first 
love. There is much autobiography in the 
story of Pepe Rey’s devotion to his young 
cousin, Rosario. Galdés undoubtedly 
made use of all the emotions which he 
himself had experienced in the frustration 
of his own primer amor. 

Observing his mother’s tactics with his 
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unmarried sisters, it is no wonder that 
Galdés concluded she did not really want 
them to get married at all. Consider the 
ease of his sister, Manuela: 

“Manuela, the youngest daughter, in- 
furiated Mama Dolores exceedingly with 
her aggressive interest in a young man of 
political promise, to whom she eventually 
became engaged despite her mother’s in- 
stinctive dislike for him. The path of love 
was strewn with difficulties for the young 
woman. To escape maternal vigilance she 
was obliged to communicate with her 
lover clandestinely and at long distance, 
from the roof of their house. In time this 
artifice was rendered ineffectual by the 
watchful eve of brother Sebastian, who 
shared Mama Dolores’ austere views on 
many matters. But it was not easy to 
outwit Manuela, and she soon contrived 
to send notes to her suitor with such 
impenetrable secrecy that her mother 
never surprised her in the forbidden act. 
Eventually the engagement was broken 
off because of the fiancé’s indiscreet con- 
duct during his student days in Madrid” 
(p. 15). 

Young Benito must have been much 
impressed by the skill which his sisters 
developed in the art of deceit, since that 
was their only defense against their 
domineering mother. But Jet us return to 
the conversation between Dofa Maria 
and Gabriel: 

“La autoridad! 
mundo sin la autoridad? 

—En efecto, gqué seria? jE] caos, el 
abismo!... 


Dofia Maria, 


de] 


seria 


que reglementaba los 


didlogos de sus tertulias como mueve y 
ordena un general experto los movimien- 


tos de una batalla campal, dispuso que 
Inés continuase hablando con Lord Gray, 
y que Presentacién pegase la hebra con 
Ostalaza” (p. 111). Later on in the story 
we learn that Dofia Maria was being 
roundly deceived at that very moment, 
for the Englishman, Lord 
really in love with Asuncién while he 
pretended to be interested in Inés. The 


Gray, was 
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latter lent herself to the intrigue and 
served as go-between. Gabriel, at the 
moment, did not know of this, and hence 
was jealous of Lord Gray. A little later 
he gets a chance to talk to Inés and she 
gives him a lesson in deceit: 

“Ten prudencia, Gabriel; también D. 
Diego nos mira. Haz de modo que Dofia 
Maria y los murciélagos crean que es- 
tamos hablando de religiédn, o de los 
cuadros de la pared, o de esa gran grieta 
que hay en el techo. Aqui es preciso 
hacerlo todo asi. No te con 
vehemencia. Ponte risuefio y mira a las 
paredes diciendo: {Qué bonitas laminas! 
Allf estan Dafne y Apolo.’ 

— Pero hay que ser cémico para entrar 
aqui? 

Si: es preciso estar siempre sobre las 
tablas, Gabriel, fingiendo y enredando. 
Esto es muy triste” (p. 113). 

Galdés must have revelled in_ this 
chance to show how the austerity of 
mothers of the old school merely serves to 


expreses 


make accomplished actresses and _ liars 
out of their daughters. It very 
good counter argument to the over- 
weening righteousness of his mother and 
beyond a doubt the model for this de- 
lightful scene was Galdés’ own home life 
in the Canary Islands. 

Continuing the lovers’ iéte-A-téte from 
Cddiz, we find that Gabriel does not know 
whether to believe his sweetheart or not. 

¢Pero no merezco que me creas? 
No, casi ho, 


was a 


éMe has conocido mentirosa? 

No sé qué tiene esta casa y todos los 
que la viven. Me esta 
morada del disimulo y la mentira, ninguna 
cosa es como aparece. Mienten los que 
moran; mienten los aqui 
vienen, y hasta yo he necesitado mentir 
para que me admitieran. Esta atmdésfera 
est4 formada de falsedad y engafio. Los 


parece que en 


aqui que 


autoridad 
insoportable, necesitan desfigurarse para 
que se les permita vivir. Esta casa, esta 
familia a quien preside desde su sillén 
Dofia Maria, como el genio de la tristeza, 


corazones, oprimidos por una 


no es para mi. Me ahogo, y deseo huir de 
este sitio”’ (p. 117). 

Gabriel’s fervent condemnation of 
Dofia Maria’s kingdom must echo Galdés’ 
own condemnation of his mother’s house- 
hold. He, too, had had to learn to deceive 
and outwit his mother. His enmity toward 
her remained and bore fruit not only in 
unpleasant portraits of her in his books 
but also in the tendency of his entire 
work, devoted to refuting all the dearest 
ideals of his ultra-conservative mother. 

We are given no hint that the real 
Mama Dolores engaged in political in- 
trigue or connived at murder as did Dofia 
Perfecta but on the other hand that she 
was guilty of hypocrisy seems evident, 
for if on the surface she pretended to want 
her four daughters to marry, really she 
did not want any of them to escape her 
authority by way of marriage. In this 
respect, the character of Dofia Maria is 
more straightforward, for she frankly 
admits that she is bringing up her two 
daughters, Asuncién and Presentacidén, 
the one to be a nun and the other for 
nothing! She sees no need to educate this 
second daughter for she is not destined 
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for any career but to stay home and obey 
her mother. In Dofia Maria, Galddés 
seems to have painted for us a picture of 
how his mother would have appeared, 
had she been frank enough to admit her 
underlying motivations. 

In conclusion we may say that there is 
such close parallelism between the facts 
obtained at first hand by Berkowitz and 
the cited incidents from the novel, 
Cddiz, that we may safely assume that 
the character of Dofia Maria, Condesa de 
Rumblar, is based very closely on the 
author’s mother as he remembered her. 
And as we compare the picture by Berko- 
witz with the picture by Galddés we find 
that the son deals more harshly with his 
mother than the professor does. The 
picture of Dofia Marfa as sketched by 
Galdés does verge on caricature at times 
and may have been distorted by the 
angry emotion which the young author 
still felt when thinking of his mother. On 
the other hand, one cannot avoid the 
impression that Professor Berkowitz has 
gone out of his way to be kind to the old 
matriarch. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF COMEDIA PERFORMANCES 


Jack H. ParkKEeR 


University of Toronto 


For several years, with the cooperation 
of Arnold G. Reichenberger of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and more re- 
cently with that of Karl L. Selig of The 
Johns Hopkins University, I have been 
collecting data on current performances 
of Spanish comedias of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries for the semi-annual 
bibliography of the Bulletin of the 
Comediantes (From u, 2, Nov., 1950 on).* 
It will be worth while, I believe, to analyse 
these listings and through their interpre- 
tation to draw some conclusions concern- 
ing the present state of comedia per- 
formances. 

From a careful consideration of data 
accumulated and of articles and news 
reports commenting on the comedia on 
the twentieth-century stage, it is clear 
that there are several auspices under 
which comedias are being given: 

First, there exists the university or 
school milieu wherein plays of Lope de 
Vega, of Tirso de Molina, of Ruiz de 
Alareén, of Calderén de la Barea, and of 
others, are presented, in whole or in part, 
in Spanish or in translation, with much 
effort and with more or less success. Over 
the past few years we learn, among others, 
of Ruiz de Alarcén’s La verdad sospechosa 
appearing on the stage at the University 
of Munich in 1952 (Bulletin, v, ii, 1953, 
24), of Tirso de Molina’s Marta la piadosa 
at the Instituto Nacional de Ensefianza 
Media “Isabel la Catélica,” Madrid, in 
1953 (Bulletin, vi, ii, 1954, 7-8), of Lope 
de Vega’s La dama boba at the University 
Theater, Havana, in 1954 (Bulletin, v1, ii, 
1954, 12), of Calderén’s El alcalde de 
Zalamea at the University of Leeds in 


* A paper read at the 9th Univ. of Kentucky 


Foreign Language Conference, 


Lexington, 
April 27, 1956. 


1955 (Bulletin, vu, ii, 1955, 26), and 
of Gil Vicente’s Don Duardos at King’s 
College, University of London, in 1955 
(Bulletin, vu, ii, 1955, 27).1 At home, we 
have all attempted to put on some 
comedia or entremés at some time or other 
(e.g., Wisconsin’s performance, not too 
long ago, of Moreto’s El lindo don Diego 
and the plan to give us a play by Lope 
at the MLA meeting in Madison in 
September, 1957). 

The reason for these “‘college”’ produc- 
tions is obvious: They are products of the 
defenders of academic culture and are 
due to the zeal and sacrifice of scholars 
who know that the comedia really is 
worth while. But meritorious as these 
efforts are, I am going to classify them as 
“artificial,” since the comedia in this case 
is not standing on its own feet. 

Likewise “artificial” is the success of 
the comedia in popular and official festi- 
vals. The end in view is worthy: “el de 
proteger el arte auténtico,” “el de} 
educar el gusto del ptiblico,” “{el de} 
airear los bienes de la cultura espafiola,”’ 
as Mundo Hispdnico puts it in discussing 
“Festivales de Espana” in the September, 
1955, number.” And it is to be hoped that 
this “eficaz e intensa tarea de difusién 
cultural y artistica”’ will be continued and 
extended, but if the official backing plus a 
certain “snob appeal,” so frequently 
present in our own cultura! festivals, were 
removed, who knows how firm the 
established foundation would be?* Very 
shaky, I dare say! 

A good example of the sponsored type 
of production were the Festivales Artisti- 
cos Populares in Santander in 1953. 
During my visit to Spain that summer I 
read of and noted elaborate preparations 
for that dramatic treat, which to my 
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chagrin was to be put on after my de- 
parture from the north coast. Amid great 
acclaim, according to news reports, the 
fortunate audiences enjoyed such gems as 
El alcalde de Zalamea, La cena del rey 
Baltasar, El gran teatro del mundo, La 
vida es suetio, La Estrella de Sevilla, La 
moza de cdntaro, Peribdtiez, Santiago el 
verde and Entremeses del siglo xvi (Bulle- 
tin, vi, ji, 1954, 7-8). These “festivales”’ 
continued in 1954 and 1955, under the 
patronage of the Ministerio de Informa- 
cién y Turismo, and included in their 
repertoire, in addition to comedias, music, 
ballet, and plays modern and foreign.‘ 

The 1952 Eucharistic Congress in 
Barcelona was the occasion for the presen- 
tation of Calderén’s auto, El pleito matri- 
monial entre el alma y el cuerpo in the 
Templo de la Sagrada Familia (Bulletin, 
v, i, 1953, 15). In 1953, for religious fes- 
tivities in the Vatican, La cena del rey 
Baltasar was put on, accompanied by the 
choir of the Sistine Chapel and the corps 
de ballet of the Rome Opera House 
(Bulletin, v, ii, 1953, 30). Finally, in this 
selection of items, we might mention the 
program of the Primer Congreso Nacional 
de Teatro Catélico of Zaragoza, during 
the Spring, 1955, which included El 
mdgico prodigioso (See ABC, March 17, 
1955). 

In addition to occasional performances 
of comedias over the air, there exists lastly 
the public and “spontaneous” function. 
Here, under completely commercial aus- 
pices, is tested the true popularity or lack 
of popularity of the genre under scrutiny. 
An impartial investigation reveals that 
the comedia is not receiving the attention 
which we “comediantes” would desire. It 
is true that comedias are being put on, 
from time to time, in the theaters of 
Spanish America, of Spain, and even in 
translation in other countries. A glance 
at the offerings of the Madrid theaters 
over the last decade will give us an idea 
of the situation. 

Beginning our analysis in 1945, we note 
in that year at the Teatro Espafiol the 
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performance of Lope’s La discreta enamo- 
rada, in a modern version by Agustin G. 
de Ameztia; in 1946, Calderén’s El médico 
de su honra, in a modern version by Angel 
Valbuena Prat; and in the following year 
Lope’s La malcasada, in the revision by 
Manuel Machado (Bulletin, u, ii, 1950, 
supplement, 14). It is not possible in this 
short paper to give details year by year, 
but we might mention, for the year 1951, 
the performance of three plays: 
Calderén’s El alcalde de Zalamea at the 
Teatro de la Comedia (Bulletin, m1, ii, 
1951, 7), Moreto’s El desdén con el desdén 
in the Teatro Nacional Maria Guerrero, 
and Rojas Zorrilla’s Entre bobos anda el 
juego in the Teatro Espafiol (Bulletin, rv, 
ii, 1952, 8). 

An article in ABC of January 5, 1956, 
“Balance del pasado afio teatral,” points 
out that the year 1955 saw on the Madrid 
stage three comedias: Tirso’s El condenado 
por desconfiado and Calderén’s El pleito 
matrimonial and La vida es suetio. The 
production of the last play, at the Teatro 
Espafiol, was sensationally unsuccessful 
according to press reports but at least in- 
spired a great deal of comment.’ The 
interpretation of director José Tamayo, 
which took many liberties indeed, pleased 
no one: “‘ni a la erftica ni al publico,” and 
raises the serious question of “recasting,”’ 
to which I shall refer below. 

One cheerful note which reached me as 
I prepared this paper was the recent tri- 
umph of Lope de Vega’s El perro del hor- 
telano in Paris.* Given in prose translation 
as Le Chien du jardinier at the Marigny 
theater, in an adaptation ‘‘de gran fideli- 
by George Neveux, the play 
achieved ‘‘un éxito clamoroso.”’ Can it be 
that a French audience, well acquainted 
with Moliére and Marivaux, and bearing 
in mind their debt to the Spanish comedia, 
is more in tune with such works of art 
than the Spaniards themselves? 

An eye-witness account of comedia per- 
formances during “The Madrid Theatre 
Season 1953” is worth quoting. The fol- 
lowing words by Bruce W. Wardropper 
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of Ohio State University, which appeared 
in the Bulletin of the Comediantes (v, ii, 
1953, 24-26) are significant: 


A scoundrel called simply Rambal put on a 
series of “grandes espectdculos”’ at the Lope de 
Vega. Sandwiched between a piece of gran 
guignol and a Sherlock Holmes play, he had 
the temerity to present Fuenteovejuna, adapted 
by Rambal to the Rambal style and the exigen- 
cies of the régime. It was a great spectacle, with 
a stunning dance at the end of the first Act 
(there were only two). The village plaza was 
amazingly complicated, like the Plaza Mayor 
in Madrid; the tortures (on stage) excruciating. 
The message—that the people is soverign after 
the King—was delivered with proper emphasis. 

The titular company of the Espafiol ran La 
moza de cdintaro for a long time to empty 
houses. We shared the theatre with ten count- 
able people. The decision whether to show re- 
spect by applause or silence was a difficult one, 
and one that the round dozen of us never did 
satisfactorily solve. 


A previous declaration by Manuel 
Diez Crespo in Clavilefiio of 1950 was too 
optimistic, I fear: ““No se ha descuidado 
en nuestra Patria la representacién de 
clasicos espafioles. Si bien es cierto que 
modernamente el ptiblico anda un poco 
alejado de los problemas fundamentales 
que constituyeron los temas del teatro de 
nuestro Siglo de Oro, en Espafia, gracias 
a nuestros teatros oficiales, las represen- 
taciones clisicas no se han olvidado.’” 
More realistic is the statement of Esequiel 
Cuevas, in ABC of September 17, 1953: 
“Ya es bien conocida, desgraciadamente, 
la prevencién que el gran plblico siente 
hacia el llamado ‘teatro clAsico,’ lo cual es 
causa de que pocas compafifas se arries- 
guen a presentar un repertorio que es, en 
realidad, el mas bello y rico del mundo.” 

“Misery loves company,” they say, 
and if the comedia has been doing badly, 
so too has the theater in general in Spain. 
“F] teatro va tan mal en Espafia,” writes 
Juan R. Castellano in Hispania of Sep- 
tember 1955, “que en Madrid se cierran o 
pasan al cine locales de larga tradicién 
dramAtica, y en provincias las compafiias 
que allf llegan se encuentran con el te- 
rrible problema de tener que suspender 
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las funciones los sabados y domingos— 
los dias de mayor rendimiento—porque 
los propietarios prefieren reservarlos para 
‘el cine’.’” And even the annually popu- 
lar Don Juan Tenorio by Zorrilla seems to 
be losing ground. Although great success 
is reported for last Fall’s production by 
ABC of November 10, a mournful note is 
that “Este afio, como el anterior, sélo el 
escenario del Teatro Espafiol ha dado 
acogida en Madrid al Don Juan de 
Zorrilla.”” But comparisons are odious, so 
let us in conclusion hurry on to a few 
comments on the comedia per se: 

In this period of the world’s history, of 
a different psychology, of different diver- 
sions and interests, the above-mentioned 
prevencién of the public has a certain 
basis. The comedia of the Golden Age in 
Spain fulfilled the function of the movies, 
of the radio, of television of today. Now 
that we have new avenues of entertain- 
ment, we are, generally speaking, not 
greatly attracted by a medium, which, 
with its long monologues, its many asides, 
its great passages of lyricism’, its lack of 
twentieth-century subleties, its deeply- 
ingrained dramatic conventions, is to tell 
the truth out of fashion. And the revi- 
sions, the recastings, indeed the manglings 
which the comedia has been suffering over 
the years have not helped very much; 
rather, in my eyes, they are farcical, for 
through them we are no longer dealing 
with the real comedia.'® We are dealing 
with a bastard offspring which is neither 
flesh nor fowl. I do not see nor can I pre- 
dict in our present age a renaissance in 
comedia performances. The solution, it 
seems to me, is to return to the versions 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, and to deal with the original as we 
believe it was written and performed. We 
must, moreover, criticize the comedia ac- 
cording to a criterion of the Golden Age, 
for no other is valid. Through our read- 
ings, then, and through the rare perform- 
ance (and I realize that my recommenda- 
tion if accepted might cause performances 
to be even rarer), we shall see that those 
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very characteristics which the audience of 
the twentieth century finds unaccept- 
able—the lyricism, the action, the por- 
irayal of contemporary Spanish life—do 
indeed make the Spanish theater of the 
Golden Age “one of the finest and richest 
repertoires in the world.” Likewise, we 
shall find, after careful thought, that the 
comedia is not an expendable object to be 
cast aside like a pair of old shoes as 
having served its purpose. Rather we 
shall know that, as one of our greatest 
American comediantes, the late Claude 
and the 


Anibal, insisted, “the moder 
siglo de oro theater illuminate each other 


in reciprocal interpretation.’”™ 


NOTES 

The Portuguese-Spanish theater of Gil 
Vicente is part oi the comedia, of course. For 
further current performances of Gil Vicente’s 
plays, see William H. Role rts, “Notes on the 
Recent Portuguese Theatre,” Hispania, 
(1955), 205-20°. 

* Mundo Hispdnico, vir, xe (1955), 34-37, 60. 
Speaking of the successful visit of La Comé- 
die Frangaise to Toronto in October, 1955, 
Anne Sanouillet writes (in The Varsity, Octo- 
ber 21 “And perhaps the next time the 
Comédie comes to this city, audiences will go 
more for its intrinsic 
appeal.”’ 
*See Mundo Hispdnico, loc. cit., and ‘‘Los 
festivales de Espafia,” ABC, Oct. 7, 1954. 
José Luis Santalé, ‘‘Una representacién 
[de La vida es suetio|, Arbor, MCMLV, exii 
April 1955), 616-617; and Alfredo Marquerie, 
“*Actualidad ABC, Feb. 17, 1955 
(‘La vida es suetio, Tamayo y Is critiea’’) and 
Sept. 29, 1955 (‘‘Los directores teatrales ha- 
blan al empezar la temporada’’). 

® See Robert Kemp, ‘‘Le Chien du jardinier a 
Marigny,’”’ Le Monde (Selection hebdorna- 
daire), December 8-14, 1955, p. 5; Jacques 
LeMarchand, ‘“‘Le Théatre,’”’? Le Figaro Litté- 
raire, Dee. 17, 1955, p. 12; and José Luis 
Alonso, “‘Triunfo en Parfs de Lope de Vega,” 
ABC, Jan. 26, 1956. The last performance of 
the season was given on April 7, 1956 (L’Offictel 
des Spectacles, No. 490, April 4-10, 1956). 
7“P] teatro clésico espafiol en nuestros es- 
cenarios actuales,’? Clavileno, 1, it (1950), 47. 
§’“Los premios nacionales de teatro en Es- 
pafia,” Hispania, xxxvii1 (1955), 291. The 
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dramatic critic (Alfredo Marquerie) of ABC 
of Feb. 2, 1956, considers the situation to be 
“mixed.”? The locales dedicados al 
‘verso’,’”’ plus the ‘‘ocho a las piezas con mi- 
sica,’’ appear to him to be ‘muy poco” for a 
European city the size of Madrid. Still, he is 
optimistic about the number of Spanish plays 
(rather than translations) being put on, and 
declares that one frequently sees the sign: “No 
hay billetes.’”’ also: Edwin J. Webber, 
“The Problem of the Spanish Theater Today,” 
Hispania, xxx1x (1956), 63-67; Cyrus C. 
DeCoster, ‘‘The Theatrical Season in Madrid, 
1954-55,”’ Hispania, xxx1x (1956), 182-185. 
®*The great poetry of the comedia is an en- 
during, permanent attribute. So for Shake 
speare too: “I know that Shakespeare’s plays 
would not have lasted in the theatre without 
the great poetry,’? concedes Marvin Rosen- 
berg in PMLA, uxix (1954), 926, while in- 
sisting upon the important réle of the actor. I 
am not convinced by David Klein’s objection 
to the above concession in PMLA, wxxt 
(1956), 282. 
'0 See José Luis Santalé in Arbor, (loc. 
cit.) on this point. Rare is the phenomenon 
Calderén’s El alcalde de Zalamea 
being performed as ii was written at the Tea- 
tro Espafiol in 1952 (Bulletin, v, i, 1953, 14- 
15). That the Shakespearean world is not 
completely satisfied with modern interpreta- 
tions is attested to by some lines hy Arnold 
Edinborough writing on “More Drama and 
Less Theatre’? in the Bulletin of the Humani- 
ties Association of Canada (No. 16, Nov., 
1955, p. 5): “If the Stratford [Ontario] Festival 
is to build onto the foundation that has been 
so well and truly laid, it must now concentrate 
on some of the things which Guthrie neglected. 
It must be more faithful to Shakespeare’s 
text, both in the letter and in the spirit. It 
would do well to concentrate on characteriza- 
tion at the expense of spectacle, and it would 
certainly be a great step in the right direction 
if a good deal more attention were to be paid 
to the speaking of the verse. [Note that Sr. 
Santalé similarly brings in this point: ‘:Sera 
mucho pedir que se declume de tal suerte que 
sepamos, al menos, si estamos ante una obra 
en verso 0 en prosa?” (op. cit., p. 617).] 
What Stratford needs in the future is more 
drama and less theatre, more lyricism and 
less action, more psychology and less vaude- 
ville. It will then become great as well as 
famous and will have a notable effect on 
Canada’s theatre as a whole.”’ 
See Arnold G. Reichenberger, ‘‘Necrology,”’ 
Hispanic Review, xxui (1955), 300. 
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TECHNIQUES OF AMBIGUITY IN UN DRAMA NUEVO 


Lester G. 


CROCKER 


Goucher College 


Despite melodramatic emotions, a con- 
trived plot, and strident rhetoric, Ta- 
mayo y Baus’ Un drama nuevo (1867) 
retains its fascination for the modern 
reader, thanks largely to its balanced 
blend of literacy and theatricality. In 
this pastiche of an Elizabethan revenge 
tragedy, Tamayo imaginatively places 
Shakespeare himself, and a Shakespear- 
ean character (one who never appears in 
any play—unless his skull be termed an 
appearance), in the center of a drama of 
love and jealousy. Yorick is appro- 
priated as the symbolic jester, meta- 
morphosed into a comic actor. He is used, 
not to betoken the transitoriness and 
ultimate uselessness of action, as in 
Hamlet, but to reflect the tragic quality 
of certain human interrelationships. This 
quality inheres in the ambivalent na- 
ture, or at least, the ambivalent possi- 
bilities, of our emotional attachments. 
Given the proper circumstances, love 
and hate consort despairingly in our 
hearts; ingratitude feeds upon the ab- 
sorbing claim for gratitude; ambition 
becomes the road to downfall; and the 
game we play may turn out as deadly 
as death. 

The risk of the stereotype and of the 
romantic Pagliaccio antithesis had to be 
accepted. Tamayo has to some degree 
exorcised the curse, inherent to his 
theme and situation, by unmatched skill 
in dramatic technique, deft character 
delineation, and a lyrical plumbing of 
the depths of human agony. Clearly a 
basic part of this skill lies in stagecraft: 
the handling of exists and entrances, the 
remarkable power to hold the characters 
—and with them, the audience—poised 
between two possibilities, now inclined to 
despair, now to hope, but ever filled 


with terror. These are traditional 
weapons of the dramatist. Our present 
interest lies beyond them, in a more 
literary and less usual technique, the 
persistent play of ambiguities. 

In truth, Tamayo makes deliberate 
use of two types of structural artifice. 
We shall refer only briefly to a device of 
repetition, which is lyrical, rather than 
dramatic. A particular kind of repetition, 
a sequence of parallel phrasings of 
parallel emotional states, it is employed 
twice in the first act, and both times by 
the illicit lovers, Edmundo and Alicia. 
We first experience its impact in the 
fifth scene, in the wider reverberations of 
the long speeches in which they confess 
to each other the feelings of guilt, re- 
morse, and frustration that have been 
the fruits of their weakness. Immediately 
following, the second instance is anti- 
thetical in its emotion, and in the brief, 
clipped phrases that carry it to us. This 
second time, repetition is designed to 
convey the ecstasy of Liebesgeburt to 
their auditor, Shakespeare. The echo of 
the Paolo and Francesca episode (Jn- 
ferno, v) is caught and emotionally 
heightened, though the loss of simplicity 
and directness must be weighed heavily 
against the artifice of the lyrical tremolo. 


Auicta. Un dia, al fin, representando Romeo y 
Julieta. ... 

Epmvunpbo. Animados por la Ilama de la her- 
mosa ficcién. . . . 

Auicta. Unida a la llama de la fiecién, la 
llama abrasadora de la verdad... . 


The double confession is carried on, 
until it attains the effect of a litany of 
sinners. 

Repetition is a specific to set an in- 
tensified, elevated emotional tone. Du- 
plicity and ambiguity, on the other 
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hand, are threads woven into the entire 
texture of the dramatic fabric. They are 
concealed in the very title. It is scarcely 
likely that any play would in reality 
bear such a title as ‘““A New Drama,” 
which is the name of the play that is to 
be enacted by the players of our play, 
and which thematically gives its title to 
the latter. Here is an instance of what 
Empson—although I do not intend to 
attempt transposition of his verbal dis- 
tinctions into the multi-dimensional 
world of drama—termed the ‘‘second”’ 
type of ambiguity: that in which two or 
more alternative meanings are fully re- 
solved into one. For “new”? means both 
previously unwritten, and previously 
unexperienced. The latter sense is re- 
served to “our” play, with its peculiar 
duplication of acting and living. The 
former fits both: as Tamayo’s drama is 
new to us, so is the play-within-the-play 
new to its supposed public. But there is 
more. The title’s ambiguity is further en- 
riched by an ironical duplicity. In this 
sense, both these “new”? dramas are 
really old, as the repetition of one by the 
other suggests. The actors who are 
“really” living it are enacting the most 
ancient of all struggles—even as the 
“New Drama” (within ours) is only 
ironically new. If I may descend from 
literature to a popular chanson of yester- 
year: “It’s still the same old story, a 
fight for love and glory, a case of do or 
die; the fundamental things apply as 
time goes by.” Un drama nuevo tells us, 
quite literally, each of these “funda- 
mental things.” 

Tamayo has structured his play on a 
clearly defined tragic pattern. Yorick is 
guilty of an act of hubris. He is not 
content with comic renown, but aspires 
to the buskin. In this he demonstrates 
reckless self-confidence, and a careless 
defiance of the oracles of the theatre. As 
Oedipus braved Teiresias’ wrath, so, in 
somewhat similar fashion, does Yorick 
provoke that of Walton; but Walton, 
being a villain, is prompted to terrible 
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revenge. Curiously, there are two other 
coincidental resemblances between Oedi- 
pus and Yorick. Both tragic heroes have 
been guilty of a similar mistake in 
judgment, in the choice of the woman 
they have made their wife—only Yorick’s 
is too young, not too old. Finally, 
Yorick, too, encompasses his own de- 
struction in a furious search for truth— 
the truth that kills. But the réle and 
destiny of Yorick are ambiguous, in a 
way that sets him apart. To the world 
a comic actor, he turns out to be, in a 
contrary reality, a figure of compas- 
sionate tragedy. This comic aspires to a 
tragic role, and fate gives him one that 
he would never have sought. He need- 
lessly aspires to act the tragic victim, for 
he is destined—through that very ambi- 
tion—to be it. It is this reckless act of 
self-assertion, passing the bounds of 
proper limit, that differentiates sharply 
the concept of Yorick from that of a 
merely pathetic victim, like Pagliaccio. 

The use of ambiguity begins with 
casual verbal play. Shakespeare, in a 
philosophical commentary envy, 
points out its dual action, feeding on the 
lesser when the greater fails: ‘“‘no sdélo 
envidian a quien vale mas, sino también 
a quien vale menos.’’ This duplexity ap- 
plies to other human drives. Emulation, 
neighbor and father to envy, is the force 
that also impels men to surpass them- 
selves. “Engendra ruindades la emula- 
cién; mas por ella vence el hombre 
imposibles. Déjala_ revolearse en el 
fango, que alguna vez se levantara 
hasta las nubes.”’ 

The first deeper ambiguity occurs 
when Yorick trumpets his good fortune, 
boasting he has been properly recom- 
pensed in his much younger wife, Alicia, 
and in his adopted son, Edmundo. How 
they will play Romeo and Juliet, he cries. 
The seeds of doubt are now well planted, 
by this use of ambiguity, in the minds of 
the audience. ‘;Vamos, aquello es la 
misma verdad!” Yorick wins the coveted 
role, that of the deceived husband who is 
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malignantly undeceived. If I can play 
this part well, he exclaims, how happy I 
will be! 

At the end of the first scene, the 
audience’s mind is already well oriented 
to a situation in which everything exists 
on a multiplicity of levels, and values 
have an inner lining. In the following 
soliloquy, Yorick ‘“‘warns”’ his rivals that 
he will know how to make others weep, 
“si hay para ello ocasién.” This will 
indeed be so; and he will also realize at 
the very last of the play another predic- 
tion, as he now pictures himself ‘“‘in- 
fundiendo ahora listima y terror en el 
ptiblico.”’ But all this is not to be only in 
the way he conceives. He rehearses his 
lines ‘“Tiemble la esposa infiel; tiemble!”’ 
This she is already doing, as we im- 
mediately imagine. 

The facts of the new play are given in 
the words that follow, so that ambiguity 
becomes crystallized along definite lines. 
The “New Drama,” an imitation of life, 
is real life—just as this play, that we are 
seeing or reading, purports to be. But 
Yorick soon becomes discouraged, as he 
essays his part. He beshrews himself for 
a madman, because at his age he has 
gone against the course and inclination 
of nature; this he has indeed done, and 
not only in his mélier. All the blame may 
not be his, he adds; the author of the 
play bears some responsibility. (Perhaps 
we should at this point think of Omar: 
“But helpless Pieces of the game He 


plays / Upon this Chequer-board of 
Nights and Days.) This duplexity 
simultaneously enfolds another. The 
basis of Yorick’s worry is his lack of 


experience in the rdle of tortured and de- 
ceived husband. But he is already doing 
very well in that rdle, and the torture is 
about to come. 

Another aspect of ambiguity in Un 
Drama nuevo lies in the perpetual! uncer- 
tainty of meaning that Yorick’s words 
convey to the minds of Edmundo and 
Alicia. There is of double- 


dealing in Yorick’s intention. It is their 


course no 
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own guilty fear that sharpens the double 
edge. Thus, when Edmundo makes his 
first entrance at the end of Scene 2, 
Yorick greets him with an excited :No 
sabes?—a phrase that sends a wave of 
apprehension down his spine. This scene 
between benefactor and betrayer is 
charged with ambiguities, as Edmundo 
shifts uncomfortably before Yorick’s ac- 
cusation of changed feelings. He pro- 
claims his own unworthiness, but this is 
neither taken, nor intended to be taken, 
as it truly should be. 

Passing to lighter matters, Yorick tells 
Edmundo about the casting of the new 
play. It is really a comic situation, laughs 
Yorick. J shall be playing the outraged 
husband! The mask falls for a moment. 
Edmundo is obviously dismayed. But 
such is the multiple ambiguity Tamayo 
has beautifully spun, that Yorick is able 
to interpret Edmundo’s confusion—nay, 
is compelled, by his vanity and sus- 
ceptibility—to interpret it as a reflection 
on his ability to enact a tragic réle. He 
readily admits the difficulty—not his 
previous histrionie inexperience of this 
sort, he says, but only his inexperience in 
life: ‘‘ningtin otro papel menos que el de 
marido celoso me cuadraria.”’ Heedless of 
the warning in the Creek tragedies, to 
reckon no man fortunate who is not 
dead, he flaunts his confidence: never in 
his life will he know what such jealousy 
is. With this we experience fully the 
ambiguity that is inherent in irony, the 
replacing of false value with the true. At 
this moment, the audience feels 
giddily suspended between two realities 

that of the actor, and that of the man. 
All here is ambivalent. Yorick attributes 
Edmundo’s chagrin to resentment of 
Alicia’s also being in his heart—when 
loss of the superfluous word would unveil 
the truth. So he assures Edmundo there 
is room for all; Alicia can be mother or 
sister to him—these being the two im- 
possible relationships. The episode closes 
with the two men in an ironic position 
vis @ vis one another, as Yorick asks 


too, 
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Edmundo to teach him how jealousy is 
born, and all the signs and torments 
appertaining thereunto. 

Emphasis shifts to Walton and the 
revenge motif. The irony becomes heavy- 
handed, obvious to all but the smug, 
secure Yorick. Walton is bursting to tell 
what he knows. He makes Edmundo 
cringe. “Justo es que defiendas a tu 
amigo Yorick, a tu protector, a tu se- 
gundo padre. ;Oh, este muchacho es una 
alhaja! ;Y cuanto me gustan a mi las 
personas agradecidas!’’ Walton’s offers of 
assistance to Yorick in learning to play 
the part he is now assigned are matter 
for great surprise to his rival. //e would 
have expected Walton to be upset at 
losing the chance for a new triumph—not 
knowing that in Walton’s mind this 
“loss” is to be the greatest and ultimate 
victory. Some day, Walton banters, you 
will learn to appreciate me at my just 
worth. Very well, Yorick will accept this 
unexpected help, especially since the réle 
is difficult for him. Not at all, is Walton’s 
reassurance. “El papel de marido ultra- 
jado se hace sin ninguna dificultad. :A 
qué Edmundo opina de igual manera?” 
And once more, “‘Ni tii mismo sabes de 
lo que eres capaz.”’ That is quite so, but 
Walton’s ambiguity rebounds upon him- 
self; he also is far from suspecting what 
Yorick can, and will do. A final duplicity 
is involved in Yorick’s whispered word to 
Edmundo. He is not content with 
Walton’s teaching him the rdéle of 
cuckold: “Aunque éste me repase el 
papel, no renuncio a que ti. . . ¢Eh?” 

The guilty lovers are only too aware 
of the basic ambiguity of their relation- 
ship to Yorick, basic because it extends 
beyond their dealings with him and 
reaches into the depths of their love. 
There is no joy without fear, no posses- 
sion without loss. ““;Vienes? ;Qué susto, 
qué desear que te vayas! ¢Te vas? 
;Qué angustia, qué desear que vuelvas!” 
Is this life, asks Alicia, or an unending 
death? Yet, counters Edmundo, probing 
deeply, Remember that if you were 
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more guilty, you would feel less guilty. 
But he, too, suffers, and each day forms 
projects—with the intention of not 
carrying them out. It is useless. ‘El 
amor trabajando por hacerse mas _pe- 
quefio, se hace mds grande.” In similar 
fashion, she wishes he would fall in love 
with another woman, only to suffer still 
greater anguish at the thought. 

Shakespeare breaks in upon this dour 
scene. Pity turns to terror, but back 
again to pity, as they make their con- 
fession. Yet even here we have a new 
ambiguity of play within play: these 
guilty lovers, who are soon to act out 
their parts, learned them while acting 
still another part, Romeo and Juliet. We 
have already quoted the line: ‘“‘Unida a 
la llama de la fiecién, la llama abrasadora 
de la verdad. . .” Here again is the 
theme of Un drama nuevo, the ambiguity 
and shifting relations of fiction and 
truth—a theme that has appealed to such 
dramatists of our own time as Grau, 
Casona, and Pirandello. 

To Shakespeare, the lovers’ confession 
is proof of the potential duplexity of our 
acts—the noble impulse, failing, turns 
into a source of crimes. Yet we are free. 
Because of our freedom, our redemption 
lies in guilt, and in our awareness of it. 
Shakespeare points out in retrospect the 
duplicity of Walton’s generosity. There 
is now a suffusion of hope, as the spell of 
the bard’s personality hypnotizes the 
guilty lovers, and the audience. But even 
as they talk, the dramatic climax of 
ambiguity is on its way. Yorick enters 
stealthily, joyous at having learned his 
lines—lines that are to give the lie to his 
joy. The expression of his exultation is 
the plunge into despair, as the ambiguity 
of play and life bears its first bitter 
fruit. He will impress Alicia: ‘‘;Tiemble 
la esposa infiel; tiemble!’’ And does so 
well that she takes fiction for reality, and 
utters the one fatal word, the one word 
needed to spell their doom, “;Perdén!” 
One word, and the simplicity of single 
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meanings and certainty is forever gone 
from Yorick’s mind. Alas, poor Yorick! 

The tragic rhythm continues, with 
suffering now treading on the heels of 
assertion, impelling the hero to catas- 
trophe. Now begins the chasse 4 l'homme, 
the relentless search for truth. The life- 
giving lie has exploded, and there is an 
emptiness that must be filled by truth, 
destroyer and avenger. Now duplexity 
lies principally in the double action of 
Yorick and Walton, who run _ rings 
around each other, each seeking his own 
revenge through the instrumentality of 
the other. Walton is worried that 
Yorick’s real depression may only exalt 
the actor. ‘““Y ¢quién sabe si de los celos 
verdaderos del hombre estara recibiendo 
inspiraciones el actor para expresar los 
celos fingidos?”’ Instead of revenge, then, 
will truth bring him only greater defeat? 
Is hurt to his enemy hurt to himself? 
But a moment later, when Yorick enters, 
Walton is again at his cat and mouse 
game. “‘Como esperas alcanzar un triun- 
fo... si, un triunfo.” A victory over his 
deceiver, a victory over hollow illusion, a 
victory in the tragic art—all these are 
within grasp, and all these victories are 
only the dust of utter failure. Still, 
Walton has yet no certainty of encom- 
passing his own success through this 
failure. He has given his word to Shake- 
speare to keep the secret, and fears to 
violate his pledge. Indirectly, it is 
Yorick, relentless in hunting the truth, 
seeking his own ambiguous “triumph,” 
who will point out the way. The direct 
means will be supplied by the guilty 
lovers themselves, in the letter that is 
intended to secure their freedom and 
safety. 

The agony of still another scene rests 
largely on ambiguity. Having failed to 
break through to the truth by using 
Walton, Yorick turns to Edmundo. The 
lover thinks he is the object of Yorick’s 
suspicions, and many of the latter’s 
words can be so construed; but as yet 
Yorick suspects only Alicia, and is not 
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even certain of her guilt. Edmundo is 
also in a duplex relation to Yorick, and 
his benefactor’s throbbing grief fights in 
his heart with his love for the wife of 
this man and his desire to protect her. 
The knife cuts deepest when Yorick ac- 
cuses him of having been unfriendly to 
Alicia (in his presence) because he knew 
of her treachery. The fact is indeed so, 
but the fact has not the meaning Yorick 
gives it. And again when Yorick ex- 
claims, “‘No basta la traicién de la 
esposa; habré de llorar también la 
traicién del amigo.” He is wildly think- 
ing of Shakespeare, and knows not what 
truth he has spoken. 

The ensuing scene of agony is Yorick’s 
wringing of Alicia’s heart. Love and 
jealousy appear as two warring faces of 
the same coin. Unable to tolerate more 
anguish, Alicia faints. Now Yorick 
rushes to her assistance. He is no longer 
the man; he is the actor. Their drama 
must wait. Tonight they belong to 
another drama, to the “Drama nuevo” 
this is enclosed within Un drama nuevo. 

Shakespeare rescues Alicia, despite 
Yorick’s opposition. The bewildered 
actor, unable to control the events 
around him, is for a moment unsure to 
which level of reality they belong. ‘Se 
ha convertido la realidad de esta vida en 
comedia maravillosa, cuyo desenlace no 
se puede prever?” 

Duplicity now takes a new twist. To 
induce Walton to talk, Yorick defends 
his wife’s virtue, which he no longer be- 
lieves in. Walton is torn by the ambiguity 
of his own position: he must accuse 
Alicia, and yet keep his word to Shake- 
speare. Further, he comes in as destroyer, 
and in Yorick's revelation of his past, 
finds himself attacked. Pushed to the 
wall, he confirms the truth of Alicia’s 
guilt, but withholds the final informa- 
tion. 

The third act has two parts. The first 
is designed to prolong suspense and build 
atmosphere. It also enables Walton sud- 
denly to come into possession of a tool 
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for revenge more perfect than he had 
ever imagined. Now Edmundo, who 
must, in the performance, give the letter 
to Yorick, betraying the play-actor, will 
without knowing it betray himself. And 
Yorick will find the fiction a fact. 
Walton, with a solitary blow, will have 
destroyed both the Yoricks he hates—the 
actor and the man. He obtains the 
letter from Alicia in a scene of violence 
and treachery, during which Yorick is for 
a moment placed in the position of 
having to defend, for his own honor’s 
sake, the honor of the woman who has 
destroyed his! While Yorick, Walton, 
and Alicia struggle, there is desperate 
knocking on the door—for the real play 
—which is the real play?—must begin. 
Desperation outside, and desperation in- 
side, within the victims’ hearts. 

The second part of the third act 
achieves a fusion and resolution of the 
ambiguities. The play is on. It is identi- 
cal with real life—that is, with our 
play—which is in turn a reflection of our 
life, that, too, perhaps, being only still 
another play, another reflection of the 
ultimate reality. ““How shall the Shown 
pretend to ken aught of the Showman or 
the Show?” (Kasidah, Pt. IV). 

The letter is delivered on 
Yorick says his  well-practiced line, 
“Tiemble la esposa infiel. . . But now 
it has another meaning. The double- 
sided fabric is reversed. Earlier, the side 
exposed to view was that of the play, 
and the real-life connotation lay under- 
neath. It is the contrary now. 

Then he reads the letter. Immediately, 
the ambiguity stops. He is unable to 
speak. The lines so weill-learned are for- 
gotten. The prompter whispers franti- 
cally. But Yorick is no longer playing a 
réle—not as an actor, at least! 

He recovers his control, recites me- 
chanically. Edmundo and Alicia now see 
the letter. Again the play is forgotten, 
we are back in life; only this time their 
real horror may well be mistaken for a 
part of the fiction. Yorick, however, 
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forgets again, and the frantic apuntador 
feeds him the line, the line he cannot say 
to Edmundo, despite all the rehearsals: 
“sConque eres ti el villano?” But 
finally Yorick reacts—not to the prompt- 
ings of the apuntador, but to those of his 
own heart. He speaks his lines more 
movingly than they had ever been said 
on stage. The two dramas are com- 
pletely fused, in his consciousness and in 
that of the audience. Yet we have here a 
new complexity of ambiguities. For the 
actors, and for us (the real audience), 
there is a perfect awareness of both 
meanings, and of their fusion. For 
another audience, the supposed audience 
of the ‘‘“New Drama,” there is, at this 
moment, only the play. This is the new 
hidden, or allusive ambiguity; the old 
duplicities are now in the open. Both 
sides of the fabric are exposed at once, 
to the actors (actors in the double sense), 
and to us. 

The play goes on smoothly, all but the 
supposed audience—unseen, but felt— 
aware that both plays are simultaneously 
working to their dénouement. We no 
longer can tell whether the lines belong 
to our play, or to theirs, whether written 
by their author or by ours—until Ed- 
mundo is slain by Yorick’s sword, and 
all scenic action stops in the resultant 
confusion. The comedy is now over. 
Shakespeare advances to the proscenium, 
and tells the supposed audience—now 
completely fused with the real audience— 
ourselves—that the play cannot go on. 
But was there more in the original play, 
the play within our play? 

The strength of Tamayo’s drama lies 
partly in its intensity of emotion, partly 
in its unmatched use of techniques of 
ambiguity. We have seen how they 
suffuse the structure and the spirit of the 
play, its plot, psychology and concepts, 
animating words and meanings, direct- 
ing the acts of strategy. We find am- 
biguity in its ironic form, and _ also, 
more deeply, in the substance of human 
emotions and intents. It is essential to 
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the conception of Yorick: to his wishes 
and feelings, to his réle, to his position 
in regard to Alicia, Edmundo, and 
Walton. Contained in the very title, it 
animates both the framework of the 
play (the duplication of acting and 
living), and all its events. There is a 
double foreground of stage and life. 
Behind them, at one remove, are two 
more levels of fiction and reality: the 
retrospective layer of Romeo and Juliet, 
and the projected layer of our own lives. 


The triumph of art is that it can catch | 


these multiple perspectives, congealing 
in esthetic form the ever-running fluidity 
of reality’s complexities. 

Shakespeare advances to the prosce- 
nium and speaks his last lines. Through 
his words we apprehend that there has 
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been no simple triumph of right over 
wrong. For Shakespeare himself has 
been compelled to wrong, to prevent the 
triumph of an evil-doer, and to punish 
him. He has slain Walton. How bitter to 
think that if he had done this earlier, 
tragedy might have been averted. But he 
was committed to the good, and here, at 
least, evil was required to cut off evil. 
The wrong had been done, and, as 
Aeschylus knew, the harvest had to be 
reaped, and perhaps sown again. 


Shakespeare steps forward to the 


proscenium. ‘Pray for the dead,’ he 
tells all his audiences. ‘“‘But pray also 
for the killers.’’ Only one of the comedies 
has come to an end. Yorick and Alicia 
must finish theirs. And as the curtain 
falls, we turn away, to play out ours. 


LA FECHA DE COMPOSICION DEL POEMA DE MIO CID 


BERNARDO GICOVATE 
Tulane University 


El problema de la fecha de composicién 
del Poema de Mio Cid fué hasta prin- 
cipios de siglo tépico favorito de medie- 
valistas. Se presentaron opiniones di- 
versas, las que fueron rebatidas por 
Ramoén Menéndez Pidal en sus magis- 
trales estudios. Quedé desde entonces 
sentado el axioma de que el poema se 
debié de haber escrito hacia 1140 y de 
que es sin lugar a dudas la obra literaria 
mas antigua del idioma que se conserva. 
Sin embargo, las conclusiones de Menén- 
dez Pidal se basaban en ciertas premisas 
que han sido a su vez combatidas y las 
que ha abandonado el propio maestro 
mis tarde. Queda entonces por decidirse 
si la fecha dada entonces puede subsistir 
a pesar de la reinterpretacién de los 
ltimos afos que nos ha dado una nueva 
valoracién del poema. 

Junto con el problema de la fecha de 
composicién se debieron tener en cuenta 
al menos dos puntos que han sido tema 
de debate y que estan hoy resueltos casi 
completamente. Y estos son el problema 
de Ja unidad de autor del Poema de Mito 
Cid y de su _ historicidad. Las dudas 
suscitadas en el siglo diecinueve acerca 
de la uniformidad de la obra fueron 
reanudadas mas tarde por C. Hills.’ 
Como respuesta sefalé Hermenegildo 
Corbaté un método posible de probar que 
el poema es todo la obra de un juglar. 
Si afladimos a este estudio de la sinoni- 
mia en el poema los argumentos sobre la 
unidad ofrecidos por Leo 
Spitzer? y Gustavo Correa‘ reciente- 
mente y ademas el estudio sobre los 
refinamientos artisticos del estilo de 
Dimaso Alonso® y otros, nos parece 


fuera de duda que el poema ha sido 
escrito en su totalidad por el mismo 
autor. 
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Al mismo tiempo se ha determinado 
ya que la pretendida historicidad del 
poema no es mds que de detalle, lo 
central es ficticio. El estudio de Spitzer 
sobre la historicidad del poema y la 
respuesta del maestro Pidal, aceptando 
casi en su totalidad las conclusiones de 
Spitzer, parecen ser ya_ definitivos.® 
Falta afadir quizi que la causa misma 
de la controversia es una cualidad de la 
técnica del poeta. Lo que se habia 
interpretado como historicidad y que 
llama Pidal el ‘‘verismo” del Cid es en 
realidad una inclinacién a la descripcién 
por acumulacién de detalles, lo que 
llamafiamos el “detallismo” del juglar, 
que no es mds que una caracteristica de 
la mente medieval, muy clara en la 
pintura, y que se puede estudiar en las 
obras de los hermanos Van Eyck. 

Como resultado de estas investiga- 
‘iones, mayormente las de estructura y 
estilistica de Spitzer, Alonso y Correa, 
podemos acabar por afirmar que el 
poema es una obra de arte, mitica y 
ficticia, con una remota base histérica. 
El| Cid Campeador del poema es un 
héroe mitico, emblema del caballero 
ideal del medievo, y asimismo los per- 
sonajes secundarios son a veces creaciones 
del juglar sin base histérica, a veces 
ampliaciones y trasformaciones artisti- 
‘as de personajes histéricos. Tal es el 
vaso de las hijas del Cid que cambian de 
nombre—-dofia Maria y dofia Cristina se 
convierten en dofia Elvira y dofia Sol—y 
cuyas primeras bodas, ultrajes y segun- 
das bodas forman el cuerpo ficticio del 
poema. 

De estos nuevos conceptos que re- 
sumimos raipidamente aqui se desprende 
inmediatamente la necesidad de .un 
periodo largo de trasformacién e ideali- 
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zacion y de invencién artistica que 
mediase entre los tiempos en que vivian 
don Rodrigo Ruy Diaz, sus hijas y 
compafieros y el momento en que se 
atreviese un juglar a recitar en ptiblico 
un ctimulo de invenciones vagamente 
relacionado con los hechos histéricos. 
El ptblico oyente no podria haber 
aceptado lo ficticio sino después de 
pasados muchos afios.’ 

Aunque los cuarenta afios que van de 
la muerte del Cid a la fecha propuesta 
por Pidal y generalmente aceptada 
parezcan escasos para tal elaboracidén, 
quiz pudiera aceptarse la fecha si no 
fuera que la vida de su mujer, sus hijas y 
sus caballeros se extendié mis de 
la suya y ya pareceria muy poco tiempo 
para este proceso de ‘‘mitificacién.” 


De hecho si aceptamos, como acepta atin 
Pidal en su reciente articulo, este con- 
cepto nuevo de la realidad artistica del 
poema y su significado mitico y no 
histérico, se nos fuerza inmediatamente 
la necesidad de presuponer un periodo 


largo entre los hechos relatados, y la 
vida de los personajes, la muerte de los 
testigos oculares y la presentacién final 
de una elaboracién compleja y aceptable 
al ptiblico castellano. Digamos, como 
conjetura, que el Poema de Mio Cid 
debiéd de escribirse alrededor de 1200. 

Se desprende entonces de los estudios 
estilisticos y de estructura tematica 
recientes una necesidad de corregir los 
estudios histéricos y reanudar la in- 
vestigacién para ver si se puede corro- 
borar esta fecha tentativa que ha hecho 
necesaria nuestro concepto actual del 
arte como mito. De esta manera, los 
estudios estéticos y estilisticos tendran 
oportunidad de colaborar con los estu- 
dios histéricos, sefalando, como en este 
caso, la direccién a seguirse y pidiendo 
confirmacién de hipdétesis atrevidas y 
necesarias. De la misma manera que un 
estudio histérico puede sefialar derro- 
teros a los estudios estéticos. Quizé, 
digase de paso, se encuentre aqui una 
posibilidad de concordia entre estos dos 
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campos tan refiidos de nuestra investiga- 
cién literaria reciente. 

Veamos pues si entre los datos his- 
téricos aducidos por el maestro de la 
escuela positivista, podemos encontrar 
corroboracién de la fecha nueva y 
critica, al mismo tiempo, de la fecha 
aceptada comtinmente. Como siempre, 
los datos han de ser los mismos, pero su 
uso y su interpretacién variaran de 
acuerdo con la hipétesis preconcebida y 
con el concepto de la naturaleza de la 
actividad literaria que es la base de 
nuestras investigaciones. 

E] dato mds importante para fechar el 
poema es quizé su relacién con la Primera 
Crénica General, escrita hacia 1289. Para 
explicar las numerosas  discrepancias 
arguye Menéndez Pidal la existencia de 
una refundicién del cantar que se ha 
perdido, Esta suposicién puede muy bien 
ser gratuita. Se pueden explicar las dis- 
crepancias de una manera mas sencilla, 
asumiendo que historiadores de 
Sancho IV tenfan a su aleance datos mas 
auténticos y los preferian a los trozos 
ficticios del poema. Estos mismos datos 
deberian también estar a disposicién del 
juglar. Probablemente juglar usa 
fuentes diversas, auténticas y ficticias, y 
con mas libertad, y afiade también de su 
propia invencién lo que sabe no ser 
cierto, sabia sin duda cudles eran los 
nombres verdaderos de las hijas del Cid 
y es diffcil creer que aceptara el epi- 
sodio dei leén como genuina historia. 
Diriamos entonces que el juglar vivia no 
mucho antes de los historiadores, los que 
utilizan su poema conscientes de que 
necesita rectificaciones y seguros de lo 
que es lo ficticio en él. De esta manera 
nos acercamos al concepto de la épica 
medieval que sustenta Joseph Bédier, 
hecho que nos asegura cierta posibilidad 
de estar en buen camino. La épica 
castellana existe dentro del molde de la 
vida medieval y Espafia no se aparta 
totalmente de la historia cultural de 
Europa. En Espafia, como en Francia, la 
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epopeya se produce como elaboracién 
tardia de la historia. 

paralelo con los hechos histérico- 
literarios de Francia es completo. Como 
en Francia, nuestras épicas son ‘“essen- 
tiellement des ‘romans de chevalerie’ ” 
y “Castilla la gentil’’ ocuparia un puesto 
parecido al de la “douce France’? que 
“efit été A peu pres inintelligible au vrai 
Roland.’* Se ha de afadir que la in- 
fluencia de la épica francesa ha sido 
admitida y probada y que las teorfas de 
Bédier y demas estudios recientes fechan 
las fuentes del Cid atin después de 1140, 
y nuestro poema muestra tal perfeccién 
que hace presuponer una lenta asimila- 
cién de recursos estilisticos franceses de 
mediados del siglo doce.* De esta manera 
volvemos y de hecho comprobamos la 
validez de nuestra conjetura de que el 
poema se debié de haber escrito a fines 
del siglo. 

Uno de los datos mds precisos que 
aduce Menéndez Pidal para fechar el 
poema es el hecho de que el juglar afirma 
que “‘oy los reyes de Espafia sus parientes 
son” 3724). Esta vaga indicacién la 
interpreta Pidal como referencia al ma- 
trimonio de dofia Blanca de Navarra, 
biznieta del Cid, con Sancho III el 
Deseado, cuyo desposorio databa de 
1140, cuando los contrayentes eran 
nifios: “El matrimonio de Blanca con el 
que después fué rey de Castilla, Sancho 
III el Deseado, se celebré diez afios mds 
tarde que el desposorio, en 1151, y de 
esta unién nacié el rey Alfonso VIII de 
Castilla, por cuyos hijos la descendencia 
del Cid no sélo se continué con san 
Fernando en el trono de Castilla y Leén, 
sino que entré en la casa real de Portu- 
gal con Alfonso III y en la casa de 
Francia con san Luis.’!° Se desprende in- 
mediatamente que el juglar se refiere a 
los hechos posteriores a 1151, precisa- 
mente a la descendencia de dofia Blanca. 

Para mayor dificultad, es dificil acep- 
tar un significado inmediato para el hoy 
del juglar, y aun cuando se lo aceptase, 
el hecho es que se refiere a los reyes de 


Espafia, no de Castilla, lo que hace 
suponer que no podria haberlo dicho ni 
siquiera en 1151, sino mds tarde. Ade- 
mas la verdad histérica no es necesaria- 
mente la verdad poética, aunque pueda 
servirle de base, y este mismo verso ha 
sido ocasién para argiilir que el poema es 
de 1245," con tanta posibilidad como el 
argumento de Pidal. 

Asimismo las consideraciones acerca 
del lenguaje del poema™ son muy escasas 
y tienen doble filo. Lo que considera 
Menéndez Pidal arcaismo puede muy 
bien ser dialectalismo, como por ejemplo 
el pretendido diptongo uo en vez de ue. 
Aun mas, el copista de 1305, el buen Per 
Abbat, debe de haber escrito su copia 
del cantar con algin propdsito y no 
ciertamente como anticuario sélo para 
conservar el poema, ya que el medievo 
no es precisamente una época interesada 
por la conservacién de documentos, y 
menos atin en Espafia. No parece haber 
otra raz6n que no sea el uso de ella para 
lectura piblica. Como se sabe los juglares 
prosiguen sus actividades en Espafia 
hasta el siglo XIV y el propio Arcipreste 
nos cuenta haber escrito cantos para 
ellos. Es de suponerse entonces que el 
copista cambiaria lo arcaico a moderno 
para conformarlo a su idioma, 0, a 
veces, lo moderno a lo que él crefa 
arcaico para dar mas realce a la recita- 
cién. En resumidas cuentas que la 
lengua del poema que conservamos no es 
fehaciente. Otra vez, cuando se ha 
aceptado un concepto que hace del 
poema una obra literaria consciente, no 
se puede ya usar el lenguaje como argu- 
mento porque hay que establecer de 
antemano cual es el ideal que rige al 
poeta original, a los juglares que lo 
recitan y a los distintos copistas que 
podian, y a veces lo hacian, cambiar el 
idioma para satisfacer sus propios deseos 
artisticos. 

Unos detalles mds: los poemas latinos 
aducidos® prueban sélo que ya se can- 
taba al héroe en 1140 entre el pueblo, no 
la existencia de nuestro poema. Es mas: 
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el hecho que en uno de estos poemas se 
refiera el autor latino a nuestro héroe con 
el nombre Myo Cid: ‘“‘Rodericus Mio 
Cidi saepe vocatus / de quo canta- 
tur. . .”"* no hace necesaria la interven- 
cién del poema como postula Pidal. Todo 
lo contrario, para que el poema pudiera 
referirse a un héroe conocido con el nom- 
bre de Myo Cid, el nombre debe de haber 
existido antes y debe de haber sido 
parte del proceso de mitificacién nece- 
sario como preimbulo a la creacién 
poética. En consecuencia, este detalle 
del poema latino prueba sélo que esta 
formandose un mito por el afio 1140, y 
que ya se ha dado el nombre que va a 
resonar mis tarde en la epopeya. 

Un detalle mds que refuerza el argu- 
mento es la aparicién de los nombres de 
los reyes magos en el verso 337 y con las 
formas ‘Melchior e Caspar e Baltasare’”’ 
que segtin Pidal'® se difunden sdélo des- 
pués de 1178. Tan dificil es explicar este 
detalle que sugiere Menéndez Pidal una 
interpolacién posterior, lo que no es ne- 
cesario 0 adecuado. 

Para resumir, parece que los argu- 
mentos de detalle histérico estén de 
acuerdo con las conjeturas estéticas y 
tedricas que hacen necesaria cierta dis- 
tancia para la elaboracién de una obra 
artistica del tipo de la epopeya. El 
poema debe ser posterior a 1178, por el 
detalle de los nombres de los Reyes 
Magos y por las influencias francesas 
que prueba E. R. Curtius. Por necesi- 
dades de nuestro concepto de literatura y 
de creacién poética necesitamos tam- 
bién postular una fecha cercana a 1200. 
En consecuencia parece necesario en- 
caminar nuestros estudios histéricos y 
estilisticos del Poema de Mio Cid en una 
direccién nueva: la fijacién de una 
fecha de composicién tardia—hacia 1200 
—reforzando asi las teorias del orizgen de 
la épica medieval que nos ha presentado 
Joseph Bédier y que han sido continua- 
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das en Espafia hasta cierto punto por 
Vifias Mey.'* 


NOTAS 
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IN SAO PAULO, 1953-55 
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During my most pleasant and profit- 
able visit to Brazil last summer I found 
myself in the midst of the theatre sea- 
son’s activities (it was winter there).* 
My long-time interest in the stage led me 
to attend the performances being of- 
fered and I decided to prepare a short 
study on the Brazilian theatre, a genre 
almost completely unknown outside Bra- 
zil.! I became acquainted with theatrical 
companies, their repertories, casts, and 
techniques, had conversations with great 
figures of the stage, and inquired into 
what had been done in months preceding 
my visit. Within the limitations imposed 
by the time and means available, I 
offer this sketch on the contemporary 
theatre in Brazil during the last three 
years. Although I have limited myself to 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, it is in 
these two cities that we notice the most 
active and enthusiastic theatrical ac- 
tivity. 

As happens in other countries, dra- 
matic companies in Brazil have to com- 
pete with various other types of 
entertainment and spectacle, some of 
them of high merit. The Teatro Munici- 
pal, besides plays, also offers opera 
(recently O Guarani by Carlos Gomes, 
Zaza by Leoncavallo, Tales of Hoffmann 
by Offenbach), ballet (Ballet do IV 
Centendrio da Cidade de Sao Paulo, 
Ballet do Teatro Municipal, New York 
Ballet Theatre), and concerts. But-there 
are also weeks when its doors are closed. 
The fact is that the legitimate theatre is 
subjected to tremendous competition by 


*A paper read in shorter form in Portu- 
guese before the Portuguese I Group of the 
70th Annual Meeting of the MLA, Chicago, 
December 29, 1955. 


the many musical reviews which sprout 
during the year, especially during the 
carnival season. Any contemporary situa- 
tion or theme, as long as it is catchy, 
may be used to provide the title for a 
show. Once agreed upon, the title may 
have very little to do with the produc- 
tion itself, but that does not matter. The 
unstable political situation is recognized 
in Precisa-se de um Presidente and in 
Ndo Vou no Golpe; the season gives origin 
to Esta Vida é um Carnaval and O Samba 
Nasce no Coragdo; and the capital’s 
preference for a General Motors product 
gives rise to No Pats dos Cadillacs. These 
musical reviews usually have the same 
ingredients: a series of sketches, often 
very little related to each other, a half 
dozen comedians, a few new songs, some 
dances, loud music, and much activity. 
Some of them are hastily conceived, 
drawing from previous shows, and result 
in what one critic called wma colcha de 
retalhos. At times they show bad taste. 
However, it is true that the better ones 
have good music, excellent costumes, and 
an abundance of color. They are lively, 
and even reveal some art and stage 
technique. Regardless of their good or 
bad qualities, they must be reckoned 
with, for they have good box office appeal 
and may run for months. 

' The capital must also take the season 
into consideration, for the hot summer 
days do not make Rio a very pleasant 
place at that time of year. The cariocas 
who can do so take refuge in the higher 
altitudes of nearby towns and cities. 
Those who remain have no faith in 
theatre notices which boast of their air- 
conditioning as perfeito, for more likely 
it does not exist at all. Thus it is that the 
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true theatrical season does not begin 
before April. 

It is quite evident that today the 
professional theatrical companies prefer 
foreign plays, although from time to 
time, in a patriotic and benevolent con- 
descension, they do present national 
works. This is due in part to the cosmo- 
politan air which exists in Rio and Sao 
Paulo, especially in the former, and 
perhaps even more to the fact that the 
young national theatre, although it has 
its occasional moments of glory, in 
general offers little of value, at least 
compared to the great plays of other 
countries. There is a noticeable lack of 
national works of high merit and in this 
Brazil is not different from the rest of 
South America. In spite of the relative 
sterility which seems to exist in this 
genre, there are some playwrights who 
stand out from the others and who 
should be mentioned separately. 

One of the best known dramatists is the 
surgeon Pedro Bloch, perhaps the most 
widely performed playwright in all of 
South America. Although there are those 
who deny his art, there is no denying his 
popularity within or outside the country. 
Two of his plays, Mulher de Briga and 
Leonora, were running concurrently dur- 
ing my stay in Rio. Another, Dona Xepa, 
had been a record-breaker with some 750 
performances. Os Inimigos Nao Mandam 
Fléres was seen in Germany, Spain, 
France, and Italy. But his masterpiece is 
As Maos de Eurtdice, which won Brazil’s 
first theatre prize, the Prémio Artur 
Azevedo awarded by the Academia 
Brasileira de Letras. The play has been 
presented more than five thousand times, 
having been acclaimed in Brazil, in 
Argentina, Spain (over one thousand 
performances), Germany, France, Italy, 
Uruguay, North Africa, and the United 
States. It is unusual in that it makes use 
of only one character, but in a role so 
solid that it won its interpreter the best- 
actor award (Rodolfo Mayer in Brazil 
and Enrique Guitart in Spain). The play 
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concerns a man who after an absence of 
seven years returns to his home only to 
find it locked, apparently with nobody 
there. He begins to talk to the audience 
and to confide in it. As he walks among 
the spectators, he shows them pictures 
and documents. In this way he reveals his 
story. From this apparently simple situa- 
tion the author makes theatre. Effectively 
linking the audience to the character, he 
maintains interest throughout the dura- 
tion of the two acts which comprise the 
play. Practically everywhere the reaction 
to this theatrical adventure was favorable. 
One critic in Barcelona, for example, 
stated that the play was developed with 
tremendous talent, marvelous psycho- 
logical penetration, and a magnificent 
literary sense.? Other reviews sounded 
similar notes, praising the actor, com- 
mending the originality and theatrical 
nature of the play, and usually com- 
menting favorably on the playwright’s 
dramatic technique. Unfortunately, all of 
Doctor Bloch’s plays do not reveal the 
originality, art, and dramatic style seen in 
As Mdos de Euridice. The author has often 
resorted to rapid composition and several 
of his plays, although well received by 
the public, suffer from their lack of 
unity, weak technique, and from other 
defects lamented by dramatic critics. 
Another Brazilian dramatist worthy of 
special consideration is Nelson Rodrigues. 
His vanguard theatre is so different and 
so original that it comes like a welcome 
breeze that could well carry his country’s 
ship of theatre to more advanced ports. 
Gilberto Freire, Manuel Bandeira, An- 
tonio Accioly Netto, and other dis- 
tinguished Brazilian men of letters call 
Nelson Rodrigues not only the greatest 
dramatist of the present, but of the 
Brazilian theatre of all time. He stands 
out as a poet of life, drawing out its 
conflicts, sufferings, and punishment, as 
with psychological intensity he analyzes 
human souls. His type of composition has 
been called the Teatro Suicida, explained 
by one of his followers in these words: 
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“‘Pode-se medir a autenticidade teatral de 
uma peca pela sua capacidade de fazer 
sofrer. A alegria néo di nada, ou quase 
nada, seja na vida mesma, seja no palco. 
Ela empobrece, amesquinha, aniquila o 
nosso horizonte interior. Ao passo que 0 
desespéro confere ao homem uma dimen- 
sio nova e decisiva.’”* Indeed these plays 
are as sad as life can be in its dark 
moments, but the author affirms that 
they are not pessimistic or sadistic as 
some have claimed, for from these tragic 
consequences one learns and is made to 
realize the misfortune wrought by error 
and sin. This somber but emotional tone 
is projected through a literary theatrical 
art, poetically conceived and expressed, 
which makes great use of lighting and of 
plastic elements. This is a theatre of 
imagination but of realism, of poetry but 
of substance, all expressed in a most 
impressive and moving whole. The praise 
extended to this young playwright com- 
pares his originality with that of Thornton 
Wilder and claims that he is to the 
Brazilian theatre what Villa-Lobos is to 
music, Portinari to painting, and Oscar 
Neimeyer to architecture. The successful 
presentation of his Vestido de Noiva 
was followed by A Falecida and Senhora 
dos Afogados, the latter having been 
brought back to the boards this year. 

In recent years there has been an 
increase in the number of theatre prizes 
awarded. Law 697 of 1952 created the 
capital’s Prémios Municipais.de Teatro 
and the following year its first awards 
were made. Guilherme Figueiredo’s A 
Rapésa e as Uvas was judged the best 
dramatic work. It is a well-written play 
which was recently given outside recog- 
nition through its performance in Austria. 
Cupim, a light, weak, but amusing 
dramatization of the force of jealousy on 
a young couple, was considered to be 
the best comic piece. It was written by 
José Wanderley and Mario Lago. Un- 
fortunately, the cash which was to 
accompany the awards was not made 
available. Some critics said that Nelson 
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Rodrigues was deserving of recognition 
for the inspiring dramatic innovations 
offered in his expressionistic A Falecida. 

A Cidade Assassinada by Antdénio 
Callado, editor of Rio’s newspaper 
Correio da Manha, was judged the best 
dramatic work of 1954 and was recom- 
mended for the Prémio Municipal. It is 
based on an incident in the history of 
Sao Paulo and on the conflict which 
arose between this city, founded by the 
Jesuits, and Santo André, town of pleasure 
and sin founded by Joao Ramalho. .The 
author’s serious purpose and good dra- 
matic qualities are evident. This year 
brought another of his compositions, 
Frankel. Here is unfolded the story of a 
scientific expedition, isolated in the 
interior of the country, and how its 
members are affected by a person no 
longer among them and by the mystery 
connected with his death. It is a play 
with psychological, even poetic notes, and 
apparent dramatic force, but it reflects 
weaknesses in structure and in solution 
which make it inferior to his prize-winning 
work. Silveira Sampaio, energetic and 
gifted actor and director, has also dedi- 
cated himself to the writing of comedies, 
generally of little art but with popular 
appeal. They are amusing, lean heavily 
on comic elements, and have touches of 
light satire. His Sua Exceléncia em 26 
Poses, a series of scenes presenting in 
caricature the problems and conflicts of a 
newly appointed government minister, 
won for him (and for his co-author in this 
play, Tedfilo Vasconcelos) the city’s prize 
for the best comic play. 

Only a few prizes had been announced 
for 1955 at the time this article was being 
written. The Prémio Artur Azevedo da 
Academia Brasileira de Letras was 


granted to Isaac Gondim Filho for Na 
Grande Estiagem. With good style and 
increasing dramatic force the author re- 
lates the hardships brought on by the 
droughts of his region, the northeast. In 
this play he portrays the desperate plight 
of a family forced by nature to abandon 
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its home and to experience tragedy 
through an ironic twist of fate. Rachel de 
Queiroz received the Prémio Saci of the 
newspaper Estado de Séo Paulo as best 
national author for her first dramatic 
work, Lampiéo, which had been per- 
formed a year earlier in Rio. The gifted 
writer applies her literary art to a na- 
tional theme, the story of the life and 
death of one of Brazil’s former outlaws. 
Although she does not completely bridge 
the gap between literature and drama, her 
evident talent, revealed in dramatic 
scenes and in energetic dialogue, offers 
high hopes for her future work in the 
theatre. 

One work which received more than 
average attention in Sado Paulo was 
Santa Marta Fabril, S. A. The author, 
Abflio Pereira de Almeida, had already 
revealed some aptitude for the theatre in 
his Paiol Velho, concerned with the 
problems related to the administration of 
large properties in the interior of the 
country. His newer play tells the story of 


a family whose life, actions, and morality 
through the years are basely dominated 
by cold financial motives. In this play, 
which in its light satire is more amusing 
than critical and more frivolous than 
serious, the writer was merely trying to 


entertain, adding generous doses of 
laughter. However, some elements in Sao 
Paulo were offended by what they took to 
be an outright ridicule of the old families 
of the city, of the paulistas de quatro- 
centos anos. Although this reaction re- 
ceived more attention than it seemed te 
warrant, it did not hurt the box-office, for 
no doubt the resulting curiosity con- 
tributed to the good attendance which 
the work received in both Séo Paulo and 
Rio. One would be too generous if he 
were to classify Abflio Pereira de Almeida 
as a great dramatist. His work is marked 
with forced situations, lack of unity, and 
inverisimilitude, and his characters are too 
apparently controlled by their maker. But 
the playwright concerns himself well with 
national subjects and does write plays 
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which are substantial, entertaining, and 
popular, 

There are other Brazilian writers whose 
works were performed in the last few 
years but who can be mentioned only 
briefly. Joracy Camargo, known for 
Deus lhe Pague! and other plays, added 
Figueira do Inferno, acclaimed by the 
Associagio Brasilera de Criticos Tea- 
trais. Raimundo Magalhaes Junior con- 
tributed two well-received plays, Cangdo 
Dentro do Pio and O Imperador Galante, 
the latter concerned with the story of 
Brazil’s first emperor, Dom Pedro I. 
Millor Fernandes, humorist for the maga- 
zine O Cruzeiro under the pen name 
Emmanuel Vao Gégo, wrote two one-act 
plays, Didlogo da Mais Perfeita Com- 
preensao Conjugal and Do Tamanho de um 
Defunto. These show the author’s skill 
with dialogue and his good humor, but 
they were received with little enthusiasm. 
José Renato, director of the Teatro de 
Arena of Sao Paulo, presented his own 
Escrever Sébre Mulheres, indicating an 
appreciation of dramatic structure and 
style but an inadequate concentration, 
perhaps due to lack of time, which kept it 
from being a finished product. Amanhé 
Serd Diferente by Paschoal Carlos Magno, 
dramatic critic for the Correio da Manhé, 
was selected by the University Theatre of 
Istanbul to be given at the Theatre 
Festival in Germany. Ciro Bassini, writer 
of radio sketches, was represented on 
the stage for the first time by his Os 
Trés Maridos de Madame, a comic- 
satiric piece which is amusing and shows 
good style but is weak in characterization 
and in dramatic technique. A Moratéria 
was the first work by the young dramatist 
Jorge Andrade to be staged and _ its 
author offers promise, for he handles his 
plot with consummate skill and portrays 
his characters well. Edgard da Rocha’s 
E o Noroeste Soprou showed a creditable 
style, but loose construction and develop- 
ment of plot. Danilo Bastos did not offer 
much worthy of praise in his Lucrécia 
José Amara] Vieira and Luis 
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Fernandes in Também os Deuses Amam, 
Brazilian version of the theme of Sunset 
Boulevard, tried to transplant to the 
carioca stage a peculiarly Hollywood 
situation and sensibility, but they were 
unsuccessful. In Virtude e Circunstdncia 
Cl6 Prado used a humorous brush to 
paint some animated and _ interesting 
scenes, but they are poorly related and 
not of a very high literary quality. Her 
more recent Miloca Recebe aos Sdbados 
was written to give comedienne Dercy 
Gongalves ample opportunity for one of 
her over-original interpretations, and the 
accompanying exaggerations resulted in a 
mere tour de force. Licia Benedetti’s 
one-act O Banquete, in which the members 
of a family reveal their inner secrets and 
conflicts, entertains and pleases but it 
does not convince. 

The fault which more than any other 
seems to underlie these national works is 
an evident lack of good dramatic tech- 
nique in conjunction with the failure to 
achieve a unity of plot to direct and 
control the play. Instead of this one 
finds a series of scenes which are amusing 
or even dramatic but which are marked 
by a faulty liaison. One can advance the 
criticism that the national plays as a 
whole are not of high merit because their 
authors take the short and easy road, 
because they focus their objective almost 
exclusively on the element of entertain- 
ment and concern themselves very little 
with composition. In other words, be- 
cause these dramatists are motivated too 
much by the end and not enough by the 
means, their works tend more toward 
show or spectacle than they do toward 
the artistic play. 

After what has just been said it is 
easy to understand why translations of 
foreign plays dominate in the repertories 
of the best professional companies and 
even in the amateur groups. The French 
theatre has an especially prominent place 
and is very well received. In the past it 
has been represented by works of Moliére, 
Racine, Zola, Deval and Cocteau, and 
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more recently by Labiche, Feydeau, 
Sartre, Verneuil, Bernanos, Claudel, and 
Anouilh. One of the most popular writers 
lately, although not with the critics, has 
been André Roussin. His La Petite Hutte 
and Le Mari, la Femme et la Mort were 
box-office hits, although his Les Oeufs de 
VAutruche was not quite so successful. 
The capital, which in 1954 had enjoyed 
the dramatic art of Madeleine Renaud 
and Jean Louis Barrault, received the 
visit of another excellent European com- 
pany, the ThéA&tre National de Belgique. 

The Italian theatre in translation also 
has its followers, especially in SAo Paulo. 
Ugo Betti, Goldoni, and Pirandello are 
favored. The latter has been well repre- 
sented by Cosi é (se vi pare), Set per- 
sonaggi in cerca d’autore, and Non si sa 
come. His L’uomo, la bestia e la virtu 
suffered from the sudden action of the 
authorities, who at the last moment 
refused to allow on the stage, as minors, 
the youngsters who were to play the 
parts of the children. The paulista 
capital, which in 1954 had received the 
visit of the Piccolo Teatro di Milano, 
this year welcomed the Compagnia di 
Teatro Italiano. 

Among the English plays seen on the 
stage over the years have been works by 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Barrie, Oscar 
Wilde, J. B. Priestley, Shaw, and Noel 
Coward. This season were added the 
names of Ben Jonson, whose Volpone, in 
the adaptation of Stefan Zweig, offended 
some spectators but had a good run, 
Terence Rattigan for his The Deep Blue 
Sea, and John Van Druten for The Voice 
of the Turtle. 

Our own American theatre in transla- 
tion is also making its contribution in 
spite of the monetary exchange rate 
which puts the cruzeiro in an unfavorable 
position with respect tothedollar, making 
American royalty fees relatively high 
especially for amateur groups. Previous 
years have brought to the boards plays by 
Sidney Howard, Eugene O’Neill, Moss 
Hart, George Kelly, Ernest Caldwell, 
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Mary Chase, William] Saroyan, and 
Tennessee Williams. Just a short time ago 
there returned to Rio’s stage William 
Inge’s Come Back, Little Sheba. This play 
and Thornton Wilder’s Our Town are 
recent American works which have 
brought credit to our theatre. One should 
also mention that Porgy and Bess, the 
musical drama by George Gershwin and 
DuBose Hayward presented in Rio and 
Sao Paulo under the auspices of ANTA 
(American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy), impressed our southernly neighbors 
very much. 

Among other foreign plays produced in 
translation have been works by Casona, 
Garcia Lorea, Martinez Sierra, Schiller, 
Sternheim, Hauptmann, Hartog, Ibsen, 
Andreyev, and Chekov. These attest to 
the great variety which exists in the 
selections made by Brazil’s theatre 
groups. 

Although Rio and Sao Paulo may not 
have as many theatres nor claim as many 
performances as New York, London, 
Paris, or some other cities, they do have 
substantial activity in this field and can 
take pride in the fact that in the number 
of permanent companies they compare 
favorably with other theatre centers. One 
of the groups in the capital especially 
worthy of praise is Carlos Brant’s Os 
Artistas Unidos. It was a fine and agree- 
able impression of Brazil’s theatre that 
this company gave me when, shortly 
after my arrival in Rio, I attended its 
excellent rendition of Bernanos’ Dialogues 
des Carmélites, a penetrating study of 
faith and fear in a convent. First of all, I 
found myself in the beautiful Teatro de 
Copacabana, admiring its attractive in- 
terior and comfortable seats, and mo- 
ments later, its fine lighting and excellent 
acoustics. The production was of the best. 
With proper moderation, the group 
succeeded in reproducing the mystical 
but human nature of the work and in 
bringing out with comprehension and art 
its great dramatic potential. This com- 
pany has a good repertory (with a 
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preference for French plays), high aims, 
excellent direction, and competent actors. 

Another group in the capital is Eva e 
Seus Artistas, a rather popular company 
which indicates an acquaintanceship with 
the history and technique of the theatre 
and which seems to prefer the boulevard 
type of play. Its version of Sabrina, 
which I saw, although somewhat amusing, 
was a little weak as a play and as a 
production. No doubt this group will 
benefit greatly from the experienced 
Henriette Morineau, who a short time ago 
joined it after having spent many years 
as actress and director of Os Artistas 
Unidos. O Teatro de Bolso is the center 
of the activities of the Companhia 
Silveira Sampaio. It is located in the 
suburb of Ipanema arid recalls the “art 
theatre” type seen in many American 
cities. It is a small theatre with limited 
stage space and properties, and a small 
but capable cast. It is as it were a sort of 
theatre for friends. In this charming 
atmosphere are presented light, comical 
selections, nothing of great works or 
“drama,” only pieces to make one laugh 
and be at ease. Sometimes the director, 
Silveira Sampaio, stages his own composi- 
tions. 

Although they are amateurs, two very 
active groups in Rio should be mentioned 
here. O Teatro do Estudante, also called 
O Teatro Duse, combines school with 
practice. Inspired and promoted by 
Paschoal Carlos Magno, it is dedicated 
not only to educating its students on the 
theatre, but also to preparing them to 
continue in the profession. Thus, part of 
the course is concerned with the produc- 
tion of plays, usually selected from the 
best examples of all countries. Un- 
fortunately, the execution does not al- 
ways rise to the level of the work itself, 
but at times these young apprentices 
surprise one agreeably with their work. 
Some of the graduates have progressed 
sufficiently to join professional companies. 
But it is O Tablado which stands out 
from the other amateur groups. It is this 
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organization, animated by the energetic 
enthusiast of the theatre, Maria Clara 
Machado, which has dedicated itself to 
the production of works out of the ordi- 
nary, for example, Garcia Lorca’s La 
zapatera prodigiosa, Anouilh’s comedy- 
ballet Le Bal des voleurs, Wilder’s Our 
Town, Claudel’s demanding spectacle 
L’ Histoire de Tobie et de Sara, and even 
Japanese selections. These varied ad- 
ventures into the field of drama have 
been well received by the public and the 
critics. The high cultural level, the great 
dedication, and the deserved success of 
these amateurs furnish one of the best 
testimonials of what can be done in 
theatre and are bringing great comfort 
and inspiration to friends of the stage. 
The TBC (Teatro Brasileiro de Co- 
média) originated in Sao Paulo, where it 
continues, but it also has one cast working 
in the capital. This group is perhaps the 
most ambitious one in the country. Its 
repertory is of the best, is well selected 
and has a wide range; it prides itself on 
its intelligent and experienced direction; 
it has casts of talent and good possi- 
bilities; it makes use of excellent settings 
and costumes; and it prepares good in- 
formative programs for the public. The 
best actor and best actress awards for 
1954 went to two of its performers, Paulo 
Autran and Cacilda Becker, and _ its 
Adolfo Celi was proclaimed the best 
director. With all these fine points must 
be noted some limitations, based on the 
two productions which I saw, Santa 
Marta Fabril, S. A. in Rio, and Volpone 
in Sao Paulo. In the group’s desire to 
please, it seemed to emanate a super- 
enthusiasm, demonstrated by the exces- 
sive emphasis given certain theatrical 
elements, for example, on the part of the 
director, who in so doing strayed a little 
from the sense the author had given the 
play, and on the part of the actors who 
had moments of over-agitated interpreta- 
tion, leading to shouting and overly noisy 
scenes. Certain members of the cast 
demonstrated a diction inferior to that of 
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other companies. Just before I left Brazil 
it was announced that Celi, Autran, and 
some of the other leading members of the 
company were leaving it to form another 
group in the capital. As yet it is too early 
to know what effect this will have on the 
TBC, but the organization is strong, has 
a good director in Ziembinski and has 
acquired another in Maurice Vaneau of 
the ThéAtre Nationale de Belgique, who 
is staying in Brazil to join the TBC. 

The company which impressed me most 
in Sao Paulo was the Teatro Popular de 
Arte, founded by the actress Maria Della 
Costa and Sandro Poloni and which per- 
forms in a new theatre named after her. 
This group has good taste and cosmo- 
politan interests, selects from the best 
plays in the world’s library, and is gifted 
with consistent and thorough direction 
and a fine cast. It is one of the best, if not 
the best dramatic company in Brazil. Its 
representation of Goldoni’s La locandiera 
(entitled Mirandolina in the Portuguese 
version) was one of the most accom- 
plished productions I saw. The setting 
and costumes were faithful to the period 
of the work, the direction was of top 
quality, and the acting was laudable. 
This company’s previous production of 
Anouilh’s L’Alouette (as O Canto da 
Cotovia) earned it four of the Sacz prizes: 
to Maria Della Costa as best actress, to 
Sandro Poloni as producer of the best 
spectacle, to Gianni Ratto (who like 
Celi came from the Italian theatre) as 
best director and best designer. 

Other groups in Sao Paulo, and which 
tend to prefer ‘‘popular” works, are the 
Teatro Intimo Nicette Bruno, named 
after its star, and which recently pre- 
sented in Rio F. Hugh Herbert’s The 
Moon is Blue under the title Bife, Bebida 
e Sexo; the company headed by the comic 
actress Dercy Gongalves; and Bibi 
Ferreira’s group, which at that time was 
performing in the city. A relatively new 
company which began by performing 
national works is that of Nydia Licia and 
Sérgio Cardoso. New, ambitious, and 
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experimental is the Teatro de Arena, 
organized by José Renato after his visit 
to the United States and which is modeled 
after Washington’s Arena Stage and 
similar theatres. This is perhaps the first 
playhouse in South America with central 
staging. It was unfortunate that I had to 
see its company in Pirandello’s overly 
cerebral, philosophic, and dialectic // 
piacere dell’ onesta. The group, having 
lost some of its best actors, was not as 
strong as it will certainly be later if its 
original theatre continues and develops a 
larger following. Its path has been 
difficult but recent reports speak of the 
progress it is making. From time to time 
it also sponsors musical programs, poetry 
reading, and dance recitals. 

During my stay in Brazil I was es- 
pecially impressed by the great amount of 
theatrical activity on the part of amateur 
groups, drama schools, and other or- 
ganizations. Indeed, there are probably 
few cities which can compete with Rio 
when it comes to the number or intensity 
of these efforts. It is true that some of the 
groups are ephemeral, but the enthusiasm 
behind them is most important because it 
assures a continuity of spirit and move- 
ment, and if one group ceases, others ap- 
pear on the horizon. Some of them take 
advantage of Monday, day of leisure for 
the more established companies, to 
obtain a stage. Besides the Tablado and 
Teatro Duse, already mentioned, there 
are various other groups, for example, the 
Pequeno Teatro de Comédia, which also 
performs out of the capital and which not 
long ago presented Frankel and Shaw’s 
Arms and the Man; the Teatro Popular 
Brasileiro directed by Solano Trindade 
and which tries to combine theatre with 
folklore; and Grupo 13, also experi- 
mental. To show how international are 
the interests of some of these groups, 
consider the example of Studio 53, which 
recently staged A Descoberta do Novo 
Mundo, a Portuguese translation of a 
play originally written in French by 
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Morvan Lebesque and based on one of 
Lope de Vega’s comedias. 

The Conservatério de Copacabana has 
presented a two-year course in which out- 
standing figures of the theatre world give 
lectures and hold classes on the history 
of the stage, diction, improvisation, act- 
ing, analysis of works, and other related 
subjects. The Teatro Duse’s school has 
about one hundred students who receive a 
good grounding in all phases of the 
profession and who put it into practice 
through their productions offered to be 
public. Other cultural groups are the 
Academia Brasileira de ‘Teatro, the 
Conservatério Nacional de Teatro or- 
ganized by the Instituto Brasileiro de 
Teatro, and the Pen Clube do Brasil 
sponsored by the Universidade do Brasil. 
Very ambitious and promising is the 
recently organized Associacéo Brasileira 
de Teatro, which aspires to serve as a 
center for all theatrical activities and 
groups and to develop an active public. 
The Sociedade Teatro de Arte aims to 
patronize all sorts of spectacles, especially 
the theatre, and it is under the auspices 
of this organization that Adolfo Celi’s 
new company has begun its activities. 
The Sociedade Brasileira de Autores 
Teatrais (SBAT) carries theatrical news 
in its review and publishes Brazilian 
plays and translations of foreign works.‘ 

Some enthusiasts, Maria Clara Ma- 
chado of the Tablado and a group which 
calls itself the Idealistas, have advanced 
the cause of a children’s theatre as an 
educative and entertaining medium, 
offering their selections for children on 
Saturdays and Sundays. These efforts are 
encouraged by the Comissio de Teatro 
Infantil of the Servico Nacional de 
Teatro. The latter, a government or- 
ganization, has rendered support to the 
theatre in various ways, for example, 
through sponsoring courses and produc- 
tions, especially of plays that are deemed 
worthy but which established companies 
refuse to touch. 

Parallel activities are carried out in 
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Sao Paulo although they are perhaps not 
quite so numerous or so varied. The 
Escola de Arte Dramatica received the 
Prémio Saci for having presented the 
best non-commercial spectacle. Generally 
this school’s examinations are held in the 
form of productions open to the public. 
Other amateur groups are the Grupo 
Lotte Sievers, which brings German 
plays to the stage, the Teatro Amador 
Monte Libano, the various groups of the 
Universidade de Sao Paulo, the Teatro 
dos Novos Comediantes, the Teatro 
Experimental Bandeirante, which favors 
national works and which carries them 
into the interior, and the Teatro do Povo, 
founded recently by Maria Rosa Moreira 
Ribeiro. The Theatre Department of Sao 
Paulo’s Art Museum, under Gianni 
Ratto, has sponsored courses, lectures, 
and playreading. The city also has its 
children’s theatre held in the Teatro 
Saci. Before leaving this section dedicated 
to the capital bandeirante, mention must 
be made of the Festival de Teatro 
Amador organized in 1954 by the Clube 
de Teatro and by the Federagao Paulista 
de Amadores Teatrais, and held again 
this year. There were so many groups 
interested, over forty, that it was neces- 
sary to cut them down to fifteen for the 
actual competition, which was won by 
the Pequeno Teatro Popular. The second 
half of the festival was dedicated to a 
congress for all amateur groups. 

In general, theatre criticism in Brazil 
is not very strong. There are some good 
critics with a broad understanding of the 
theatre, for example, Anténio Accioly 
Netto and Clévis Garcia of O Cruzeiro, 
and Claude Vincent of the newspaper 
Tribuna da Imprensa, the latter writer 
having been proclaimed in 1954 the best 
in this group.' Nevertheless, one can say 
that Brazilian criticism is more con- 
descending than objective, and that it 
tends to be unduly laudatory. No doubt 
this is due in part to a desire to help the 
theatre, for it has had much competition 
and many problems. At any rate, this 
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attitude is quite at variance with the 
controlling, at times killing criticism 
which exists in some other countries. 
Favorable to an extreme are the short 
notices about the stage which run almost 
daily in the newspapers and which make 
a habit of repeating such expressions as 
éxito, obra popular, muito aplauso, and 
other similar phrases. 

The Brazilian public supports its 
theatre rather well. As in other countries, 
the audience wants to be entertained and 
this is the criterion which motivates most 
the thinking of dramatist, director, and 
especially of the producer. Thus, there is 
an accentuation of light, comical elements, 
and less of the serious and artistic. Works 
well written can sound banal when given a 
treatment that leans heavily on theatrical 
devices. But they are good box office and 
that seems to be what matters most. Yet 
this exaggeration, reflected in the works 
themselves and in the rendition to which 
they are subjected, is not necessary. The 
success of such works as L’Alouette, Our 
Town, and others shows that the public 
will support a higher type of theatre if it 
is offered. Be that as it may, some plays 
run for many months, and even rather 
ordinary ones can count on two or three 
months on the boards. 

Brazil’s contemporary theatre as seen 
in Rio de Janeiro and in Séo Paulo has 
not yet achieved the originality, the art, 
nor the prestige necessary to enable it to 
compete with foreign plays. The young 
nation does not enjoy a strong theatrical 
tradition, for although its literary history 
is dotted with such names as Martins 
Pena, Franga Jiinior, Artur Azevedo, and 
others, they are not enough to constitute 
a Brazilian theatre. Not long ago some 
supporters of the theatre asked fulfill- 
ment of a law now on the books which 
demands that of each three works repre- 
sented by a company, one be a Brazilian 
play. Such a requirement could well 
increase the number of national plays, but 
it is doubtful that in itself it would bring 
about better plays. One cannot. legislate 
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good theatre. One step in the right direc- 
tion is the increased number of theatre 
prizes, in some cases accompanied with 
a cash award, which thus give recogni- 
tion to the better plays. The fact is that 
Brazil has the theatres and the com- 
panies, it is blessed with a tremendous 
enthusiasm and theatrical activity, and it 
can count on some promising young play- 
wrights. What it needs now is to dedicate 
itself to the development of a more 
creative and artistic national theatre in 
which it can take pride and which can 
stand on its merits and hold its own 
against all competition. 


NOTES 


1 After this study was prepared there ap- 
peared a short article on the Brazilian theatre: 
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Décio de Almeida Prado, “Dramatic Ren- 
aissance; The Theatre and Cinema Come to 
Life,’’ Atlantic, February 1956, pp. 157-160. 
? Luis Marsillach, cited in Pedro Bloch, As 
Maos de Euridice (Rio de Janeiro, 1954), p. 19. 
+ Cited by Anténio Accioly Netto, ‘‘Teatro no 
Rio,” O Cruzeiro, January 15, 1955, p. 43. 

‘ Besides its printed plays, it also offers others 
in mimeographed and in typed form. Hottum 
& Cia., Ltda. has a Colecéo Teatro Nacional 
and the Servigo Nacional de Teatro pub- 
lishes a Colepéo Dionysos. In general, however, 
few plays are published. 

* Other newspapers which carry theatre news 
and reviews are Rio’s Correio da Manhda, 
Didério de Noticias, and O Globo, and Sao 
Paulo’s O Estado de Sao Paulo. Magazines 
which carry an occasional article on the 
theatre are Manchete and Revista da Semana. 


AMERICA IN FEIJOO 


ANTHONY 


Columbia University 


P. Benito Feijéo’s essays have been 
classified into three main groups: those in 
which he combats superstition; those 
which concern themselves with science 
and scientific problems; and finally the 
essays on philosophical themes. America 
and its inhabitants appear in all three 
types of essays as proof or as examples to 
substantiate or illustrate his contentions." 
The Benedictine’s preoccupation with 
America and American problems was 
constant. It is interesting, in this light, 
that a reference to America appears in 
the very first essay, Voz del pueblo, 
of the Teatro critico and that we may find 
references to America in every one of the 
volumes of his works. Feijé6o wrote only 
two complete essays on America in his 
Teatro critico: Espatioles americanos and 
Solucién del gran problema histérico sobre 
la poblacién de la América y revoluciones 
del globo terrdqueo. But a careful study 
of the Teatro critico, of the Ilustracién 
apologética, of the Cartas eruditas and the 
Justa repulsa de inicuas acusaciones will 
reveal that he touched upon all the im- 
portant themes relating to the New 
World. American themes in the works of 
this original thinker of the Spanish 
eighteenth century revolve mainly about 
the origin of the Indian, the effect on 
Spain of the Discovery and Conquest, 
the defense of the Conquest as one of 
Spain’s great contributions to Western 
civilization, the role of Spain as the 
christianizer and civilizer of a pagan con- 
tinent, and the defense of the Indian and 
“eriollo” inhabitants of America. 

Of the many historical problems dis- 
cussed in the literature of Spain during 
the eighteenth century, one of the most 
fascinating was that of the origin of the 
Indian. The theories advanced vary from 


the elaborate, convincing arguments of 
Feijé6o, Alejo de Orrio, and Hervés to 
the rather cautious expressions of Ulloa, 
Mufioz, and the unscientific opinions of 
Gumilla and Granados y Galvez.? These 
differences of opinion, however, are 
limited only to the manner in which the 
Indian reached the New World because 
all Spanish theorists of this and previous 
centuries accepted unquestioningly that 
all mankind was descended from Adam 
and Eve through Noah and his descen- 
dants. To have doubted this would have 
been contrary to Catholic doctrine. The 
most original and satisfying discussion 
of the problem is found in Feijdéo’s 
Solucién del gran problema histérico sobre 
la poblacién de la América. Feijéo, too, 
was faced with the problem of conciliating 
science and religion just as P. Acosta 
in the seventeenth century. But Feijéo 
had at his command a greater body of 
scientific knowledge with which to but- 
tress his theories. The essay begins with a 
discussion of the theories advanced by 
writers of previous centuries and after 


_disproving many of these theories, Feijéo 


attacks the pre-Adamistic doctrine of 
Isaac de la Peirere* and proposes his own 
solution. Stated very briefly it is that the 
continents of Asia and America, now 
separated, might have been joined or 
that at least some communication may 
have existed between them over an isth- 
mus extending across Bering Strait. This 
isthmus or land pass could easily have 
disappeared due to some natural causes, 
such as an earthquake or the erosive 
power of the waves, after many of the 
first inhabitants, insects, reptiles and 
animals had already crossed it. If people 
believe, he affirms, in the disappearance 
of the vast continent of Atlantis, then 
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they should readily accept his more 
plausible theory of the existence and dis- 
appearance of an isthmus: 


Todos tienen comprendido que el espacio del 
Océano que media entre la parte mds septen- 
trional de la Tartaria y la extremidad también 
septentrional de la América es, sin compara- 
cién, menor o de incomparable anchura, que el 
que media entre el Estrecho de Gibraltar y la 
América. Que un terremoto enteramente hiciese 
sorber de las aguas una isla que ocupaba todo 
este espacio, o lo que es mds, una isla mayor 
que la América y Asia, juntas, si no imposible, 
es a lo menos sumamente inverosimil. Pero que 
un terremoto o muchos terremotos y aun sin 
ellos el continuado impulso de las olas rompie- 
sen en algtin istmo que atravesase por la parte 
del septentrién de uno a otro continente, no 
contiene el menor vestigio de inverosimilitud.s 


Thus in 1728, P. Feijé6o proposed a 
theory which is still held valid today. It 
is not difficult to trace the influence of 
this theory on other writers such as 
Alejo de Orrio and Hervas. 

The pages devoted to the theme of the 
Discovery can be summarized by saying 
that Columbus’ calm bravery and con- 
stancy in the face of unknown dangers 
commanded the respect and admiration 
of Feijéo. He is especially sympathetic 
toward the Discoverer as a victim of in- 
justice. As regards the claims laid by 
other nations to the discovery of America 
previous to Columbus’ voyage, Feijéo 
feels that the matter will be debated for 
centuries to come. It matters little that 
Columbus may or may not have had 
previous knowledge of the existence of 
America. The enterprise called for su- 
preme courage, daring, and a superior 
knowledge of navigation. Columbus pos- 
sessed these qualities and succeeded in 
his venture as no one had before him. 
Therein lies his indisputable claim to 
glory.’ Feijéo’s comment on the name 
“New World” is also of interest. In his 
opinion, the name was an improper one. 
It was “new” only because it was dis- 
covered rather recently and not because 
it was younger than Europe, Asia or 
Africa. The expression then is relative.® 

The resurgent nationalistic spirit of 


the eighteenth century, the attacks of 
the French “‘philosophes,”’ the desire to 
combat false patriotism and to present 
without prejudice Spain’s contributions 
to Western civilization led Feijéo to 
discuss Spanish history and the conquest 
of America. In his judgment of that con- 
quest, Feijéo clearly adopts the attitude 
of a sane, unprejudiced, rational ob- 
server. While he does not paint a thor- 
oughly black picture of the Spaniards’ 
conduct neither does he go to the oppo- 
site extreme of praising their every ac- 
tion. He does not deny that the excesses 
of cruelty were many and great but, given 
the nature of the times and the customs 
and practices of the Indian in warfare, he 
believes that Spain’s honor remained 
unblemished. 

In his estimation, Spain, the mother of 
heroes, produced the two greatest soldiers 
of all times—“‘El Gran Capitan” and 
Hernan Cortés. Feijéo describes the 
conqueror of Mexico as a man of superior 
spirit, knowledge, and understanding who 
overcame not only the difficulties of the 
most arduous campaign ever recorded in 
history but also the intrigues of his ene- 
mies both in America and at the Spanish 
Court.* The favorite argument that the 
Mexicans were an inept, cowardly, stupid 
people lacks validity in Feijéo’s opinion 
because their armies were not flocks of 
innocent sheep: “Bien lejos de huir los 
mejicanos como ovejas, se arrojaban como 
leones”’ (p. 364). 

It is true that they were not as expert in 
the art of war nor did they possess su- 
perior weapons but these advantages were 
more than equalized by their superiority 
in numbers. If a victory, says Feijdéo, is 
to be minimized because of the superior 
quality of discipline, arms, and leadership 
then Alexander the Great accomplished 
little in his conquest of Asia. It might 
seem from these arguments that Feijéo 
were making an outright defense of the 
Spanish Conquerors. Nothing could be 
more untrue. To complete the picture one 
must read the significant passage on the 
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conquerors contained in his essay on the 
discovery of a new method of exploiting 
the silver mines of America. In this essay 
he affirms that one of the most potent 
forces in the conquest and exploration of 
the Indies was the search for gold and 
that many deeds were motivated by the 
greed of the conquerors, whom he de- 
scribes as flames that consumed and 
destroyed the very matter that furnished 
them light: “‘. . . fuegos elementales que 
cebandose en provincias y reinos como en 
propios combustibles a costa de ruinas 
granjean sus esplendores”’.!° 

They filled Spain with riches but 
drowned America in blood—Indian blood 
and Spanish blood too. The conquest 
of America was a tragic one: “No hay 
vena de oro o plata que no haya hecho 
verter arroyos de sangre de humanas 
venas.’"' The greatest glory due Spain 
and her heroes does not lie, for Feijéo, 
in the vast dominions conquered by the 
sword but in the propagation of Catholi- 
cism throughout America. The conqueror 
through his efforts prepared the ground 
for the missionaries who gained millions 
of converts even while the unity of the 
European Catholic world was _ being 
broken by the teachings of Luther and 
his disciples: 


Cuanto camino abria el acero espafiol por 
las vastas provincias de la América, otro tanto 
terreno desmontaba para que se derramase y 
fructificase en é] la Evangélica semilla. . . . Si 
miramos sélo a la Europa, funestisimos fueron 
aquellos tiempos para la Iglesia, cuando 
Lutero y otros heresiarcas levantando bandera 
por el error subtrajeron tantas provincias de 
la obediencia debida a la Silla Apostélica. Mas 
si volvemos los ojos a la América, con gran 
consuelo, observamos que el Evangelio ganaba 
en aquel hemisferio mucha mas tierra que la 
que perd{fa en Europa." 


The geography of America, its flora 
and fauna interested Feijé6o as a scien- 
tist and there are numerous references to 
them which indicate the encyclopedic 
proportions of his knowledge. He utilized 
this information to teach and more fre- 
quently to combat common errors and 


superstitions. The commentary he made 
on a two-headed eagle holds special 
interest because it shows the lighter side 
of Feijéo’s criticism. Tongue in cheek, he 
proposed that the reason they might not 
have found more than one is that this 
species lived in the most inaccessible 
places or that the other two-headed 
eagles flew away so that they might not 
suffer the same fate as their companion.” 

The ‘“‘criollo”—of Spanish origin but 
born in America and consequently de- 
prived of many opportunities—was dis- 
criminated against by the peninsular 
Spaniard, who considered the ‘‘criollo’”’ 
intellectually and morally inferior. The 
waste, stupidity, and baselessness of this 
discrimination was severely attacked by 
Feijé6o, who ably defended the “‘criollo’’ 
in his person and contribution to Spanish 
culture. One of the common errors or 
misconceptions then current in Spain 
and in Europe was that the Spanish 
American displayed a brilliant and clear 
intelligence in his youth but that his 
intelligence lost its power with maturity 
and even deteriorated to a state of de- 
generacy in old age. Feijé6o mentions 
that common belief for the first time in 
Mapa intelectual.“ It reappears, this 
time to be treated more extensively, in 
Espatoles americanos,'® a masterful de- 
fense of the ‘“‘criollo”’ and a sincere effort 
to dispel an opinion so injurious to the 
Spaniards born in America. It is strange, 
he observes, that this error should per- 
sist even in Madrid where so many 
American Spaniards have lived and have 
given ample proof of the agility of their 
minds. But since it does, then, the only 
way to prove it false is to submit it to 
the test of experience. Denying categor- 
ically that reason dawns sooner and is 
lost at an earlier age in the “criollos,” 
Feijéo proceeds to prove through exam- 
ples that there have lived and are now 
living many “‘criollos’” of advanced age 
who are renowned for their intellectual 
capacities. As to their precociousness, 
Feijé6o traces the origin of this phenome- 
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non to the fact that the child was gradu- 
ated into higher studies at an earlier 
age because a more careful vigilance was 
exercised over preparatory studies in 
America, because America had a better 
organized system of education, and be- 
cause of shorter vacation periods. This, 
and not precociousness, accounted for the 
appearance of doctors of twenty years of 
age: “Con que bien mirado todo, el 
aprovechamiento anticipado de los criollos 
en ellas no se debe a la anticipacién de su 
capacidad, si a la anticipacién de estudio 
y continua aplicacién a él. Si en Espana 
se practicara el mismo método, es de 
creer, que a los veinte afios se verian por 
aci doctores in utroque como en la 
América.’’!¢ 

Feij6o accepted the “criollo” as an 
equal and exclaims that it is shameful 
that Spain not only denies them oppor- 
tunities but does not even recognize the 
merit of her American sons: “Cosa 
vergonzosa es para nuestra nacién que 
no sean conocidos en ella aquellos hijos 
suyos que por sus esclaredicas prendas 
son conocidos en otras.’ In truth, cul- 
ture had reached a more flourishing state 
in America than in Spain itself: “... 
la cultura, en todo género de letras hu- 
manas entre los que no son profesores por 
destino, florece mds en la América que 
en Espafia.’’’ Many colonial writers were 
obliged to abandon a literary career be- 
cause they were not appreciated in the 
mother country. The result was that 
many interpreted as deterioration of their 
capacities what was in reality a lack of 
interest or application in the face of an 
unjust discrimination.’® 

The defense of the “‘criollo”’ testifies to 
Feijéo’s interest in the white inhabi- 
tants of America. Of equal importance are 
the numerous observations, scattered 
throughout his voluminous work, on the 
native Americans. Just as Feijéo rose to 
defend the “criollo’”’ so he rose to the 
defense of the Indian. The most profound 
error regarding the Indian and one that 
needed immediate correction, said Feijéo, 
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was the belief that they were a people 
ruled solely by instinct rather than by 
reason as if some Circe had transformed 
all the inhabitants of America into 
beasts.2° The Spaniard laughed at the 
Indian, considering him inferior in mental 
capacity, because he was willing to 
trade gold for valueless glass trinkets. 
Feijéo contended that those who believed 
this or still do are completely mistaken. 
Glass is just as useful as gold for orna- 
mental purposes and at that time glass 
was considered more valuable in America 
because it was a rarity: “No hacfan, 
pues, en esto los americanos otra cosa que 
lo que hace todo el mundo. Tenfan oro 
y no vidrio: por eso era entre ellos, y con 
razon, mids digna alhaja de una princesa 
un pequefio collar de cuentas de vidrio que 
una gran cadena de oro.’”? 

The Spaniards or Europeans would 
have given even more than the Indian 
if they had found themselves in a similar 
situation because of their greediness, a 
fault the Indian did not possess. This 
greed for Indian gold has been a curse on 
America and on Spain. It has given Spain 
the ill fame of being cruel and avaricious. 
It has impoverished her while enriching 
her enemies. The Spaniards, exclaims 
Feijé6o, have become the Indians of 
Europe who produce gold which is then 
taken away from them: “El oro de las 
Indias nos tiene pobres. No es esto lo peor 
sino que enriquece a nuestros enemigos. 
Por haber maltratado a los indios, somos 
ahora los espafioles indios de los dems 
europeos. Para ellos cavamos nuestras 
minas, para ellos conducimos a Cadiz 
nuestros tesoros.””” 

The Indian gave in exchange what was 
not valuable to him. If we want further 
proof of his capacities we need only read 
the histories of the conquest of Mexico 
to be convinced that in military strategy 
he was in no way inferior to the Cartha- 
ginians, Greeks, or Romans. Feijéo then 
quotes from the missionaries Palafox 
and Lafitau, who can bear testimony to 
the intelligence of the Indian.” 
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For many Spanish writers of the eight- 
eenth century the solution to the prob- 
lems of America lay in history or in 
political, economic, and social reforms. 
Feijé6o, who probed more deeply and 
saw more clearly, proposed that the 
total problem and its solution was one of 
ethical and moral regeneration. The all- 
consuming lust for gold which had pro- 
duced nothing but misery for the Indian 
and ill-fame for the Spaniard was now 
afflicting and destroying Spanish Ameri- 
cans. All roads lead to the grave, he 
warned, and the gold of America cannot 
purchase salvation: “La codicia que os 
mete en las entrafias de la tierra, si- 
guiendo la vena preciosa, cuanto mas os 
profunda en la mina, tanto mas os 
acerca al abismo, tanto mds os aparta del 
Cielo... Espafioles americanos, no sea 
todo explorar la superficie de la tierra, 
buscando nuevas regiones, 0 sus inme- 
diatas cavernas, para descubrir nuevas 
minas. Levantad los ojos tal vez al cielo 

1924 

As a writer and thinker, P. Feijéo 
blazed many trails. America is just one 
of the many themes in his works and yet 
a study of America in the poets, drama- 
tists, and prose writers of the Spanish 
eighteenth century will attest to the 
profound and lasting of his 
ideas and attitudes. 


NOTES 


' American themes can be studied in 62 essays 
of the Teatro critico and the Cartas eruditas as 
well as the pages of the Ilustracién apologética 
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and the Justa repulsa. We quote throughout 
the article from Teatro critico, 1 (Madrid: Hi- 
erro, 1753); 11 (Madrid: Arrojo, 1757); 1v (Ma- 
drid: Pérez de Soto, 1753); v (Madrid: Ibarra, 
1778), and from Cartas eruditas, 11, 1, V (Ma- 
drid: Hierro, 1753). 

2 Teatro critico, 1, 13, 14. 

3A detailed study of these theories appears in 
my article in Ciencias Sociales, v (agosto 1954), 
28. 

4The Pre-Adamite theories were based on the 
impossibility of populating America from the 
Old World due to its isolation and inaccessibil- 
ity. Consequently they maintained that God 
had created other men besides Adam and that 
Adam was the father only of the Jewish race. 
The Catholic Church condemned this theory 
as heretical. 


5 “Solucién. . .”’ in Teatro critico, v, 332-333. 


»*“Adelantamiento de las ciencias” in Cartas 
eruditas, 111, 385-386. 
7 “Reflexiones sobre la historia’? in Teatro 


critico, 1v, 210-211. 

8 “E] todo y la nada”’ in Cartas eruditas, v, 36. 
®“Glorias de Espafia’”’ in Teatro critico, Iv, 
363-364. 

10 “Sobre el nuevo arte del beneficio de la 
plata”’ in Cartas eruditas, 11, 261. 

Tbid. 

12 “Glorias de Espafia’’, p. 365. 

138 “Sobre la produccién de nuevas especies” in 
Teatro critico, 1v, 195. 

“4 In Teatro critico, 11, 279. 

18 In Teatro critico, 1v, 110-126. 

19 Espanoles americanos, pp. 119-120. 

17 Ibid, p. 122. 

18 “Sobre la poblacién de Espafia’’ in Cartas 
eruditas, Vv, 253. 

19 Espanoles americanos, pp. 125-126. 

20 Mapa intelectual, p. 278. 

21 Ibid, p. 279. 

22 “P4abula de las Batuecas”’ in Teatro critico, 
Iv, 267. 

23 Mapa intelectual, pp. 278-280. 

“FP4bula de las Batuecas,’’ 265-267. 
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La tendencia cada dia mas insistente 
de los novelistas hispanoamericanos de 
hacer literatura vernacula, alejandose en 
lo posible de los moldes europeos y de lo 
que éstos tienen de anticuado y caduco, 
ha originado una orientacién narrativa 
de tipo autéctono que se ha denominado 
criollismo. Como toda manifestacién 
artistica, la cristalizacién del criollismo 
en obras de arte es evidente, perceptible, 
distinta y casi tangible para el lector, 
pero su caracterizacién se hace escurri- 
diza e inaprehensible hasta el extremo de 
ofrecer serios obstdculos al critico que 
desee individualizarla en abstracto con 
el fin de diferenciarla de otros matices 
literarios o de realzar las categorias de 
contenido y forma que ella involucra. Los 
muchos esfuerzos desplegados en este 
ultimo sentido han originado toda una 
literatura critica, atin no definitiva, cuya 
gran virtud ha sido la de avivar acaloradas 
polémicas destinadas a hacer luz sobre un 
problema que se yergue como de vital 
importancia para las letras americanas, 
empefiadas como estan éstas hoy en dia 
en probar al mundo literario que poseen 
una fisonomia y una identidad propias.' 

En las letras chilenas, donde el crio- 
llismo cuenta con un crecido ntiimero de 
adeptos, se observa un paulatino in- 
clinarse hacia lo criollo desde los tiempos 
de José Victorino Lastarria con sus cuen- 
tos El mendigo (1843), Rosa (1848), El 
Alférez Alonso Diaz de Guzmdn (1848), 
Don Guillermo (1860), El diario de una 
loca (1875), Mercedes (1875), Una hija 
(1881), en que hay atisbos americanistas e 
intenciones nativistas, como se deja de 
ver en el subtitulo del volumen, Antatio 
y ogatio, Novelas y cuentos de la vida 
hispanoamericana (1885), en que el autor 
reunié varios de sus relatos, hasta la época 
en que Alberto Blest Gana dié madurez a 


la novela con sus obras maestras Martin 
Rivas, El ideal de un calavera, Durante la 
reconquista, de los afios 1862, 1863 y 1897 
respectivamente, para mencionar sdlo 
las mds representativas de su arte. Sin 
embargo, desde los comienzos de este 
siglo, los novelistas y cuentistas chilenos 
sienten la necesidad de ir algo mis alla 
de los esbozos criollistas de Lastarria y 
Blest Gana, en cuyas obras no sdélo pre- 
domina lo urbano sobre lo rural con tanta 
falta de contrapeso que bien se notan las 
preferencias de los autores por los medios 
que mejor conocfan, Blest Gana mas 
que Lastarria, sino los moldes y cortes de 
factura europea: en Lastarria, Cervantes 
y los relatos picarescos en el estilo, y el 
arte de narrar y el romanticismo en los 
sentimientos, en Blest Gana, Balzac y 
Henri Beyle, este ultimo con su Rojo y 
negro, 1831.22 

A partir de Cuentos del Maule,’ de 
Mariano Latorre Court, aparecidos en 
1912, los literatos y criticos chilenos se 
cobijan bajo dos tiendas: la de los que 
aplauden los meritorios intentos de reno- 
vacién criollista y tienden a perdonar los 
innegables defectos de que adolece esta 
obra, aminorandolos por medio de com- 
paraciones y contrastes con lo original y 
novedoso que revelan estos relatos mau- 
linos en conjunto, y la de los que, por 
otra parte, tachan de imperfectos y 
absurdos los juveniles e incipientes es- 
fuerzos de Latorre. Aquéllos, con su esti- 
mulante entusiasmo, y éstos con sus 
acerbas criticas, en las cuales no estaban 
del todo equivocados, tuvieron la rara 
virtud de estimular a Latorre a proseguir 
por la huella que se hab{fa trazado y que no 
pensaba abandonar. Hasta el afio 1955, 
en que dejé de existir, el padre del crio- 
llismo, como se le ha llamado, entregé 
a sus lectores con perfecta regularidad y 
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con ejemplar perseverancia una con- 
tinuada serie de obras, que por ser el 
fruto de un progresivo perfeccionamiento 
hasta llegar a su plena madurez, con 
seguridad lo consagraran entre los valores 
mas destacados de las letras chilenas. Sus 
obras,‘ por constituir la concretizacién 
acabada de los {ntimos sentimientos y 
firmes convicciones que Latorre abrigaba 
sobre el criollismo, debieron bastar a la 
critica para comprender con exactitud y 
precisién lo esencial de la nueva direc- 
cién que cobraban la novela y el cuento. 
No sucedié asi. 

Por fortuna, a la personalidad de La- 
torre como literato, se afadian la de 
profesor de literatura, la de critico litera- 
rio, la de ensayista y, io que es mas 
itil, la de expositor claro y ameno. A lo 
largo de su vida, cercana a los setenta 
afios, Latorre diserté y escribié autoriza- 
damente sobre el criollismo desde la 
cAtedra, la tribuna y la prensa. De inne- 
gable valor fueron sus lecciones en el 
Instituto Pedagégico de la Universidad de 
Chile en la formacién de toda una pléyade 
de discipulos que siguieron sus pasos en 
la creacién literaria y en la critica de 
arte. Sus discursos y articulos, para 
quienes deseen seguir la historia y tra- 
yectoria del criollismo, poseen el mérito 
de ofrecer interesantes facetas de un sentir 
y un pensar respecto a esta modalidad 
literaria. Sin embargo, a pesar de que 
todas ellas llevan en si, a manera de 
denominador comin, lo esencialmente 
distintivo de la orientacién criollista, son 
por su naturaleza misma ingredientes de 
una férmula espiritual que es preciso 
mezclar para que destilen el jugo nutri- 
tivo que alimente el gusto de la critica. 

Latorre probablemente se dié cuenta 
del serio obstAculo que representaba para 
el literato y para el critico el tener que 
buscar sus postulados criollistas en in- 
finidad de articulos dispersos o en dis- 
cursos inéditos, labor para la cual, es- 
pecialmente el literato, no siempre se 
dispone ni del tiempo ni de la paciencia, 
en particular cuando el talento creador 
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urge a dar a luz la obra de arte. Segura- 
mente al hacerse cargo de estas considera- 
ciones, Latorre determiné que los ultimos 
esfuerzos de su vida, ya debilitada por una 
seria dolencia cardiaca, no serian otros 
que sintetizar su fe literaria en tres 
trabajos de critica y en una Ultima crea- 
cién literaria que tradujeran la expresién 
acabada de su completa madurez como 
criollista.® 

El 16 de abril de 1953, el Consejo 
Universitario de la Universidad de Chile 
celebr6é sesién solemne con el objeto de 
recibir al nuevo Miembro Académico de 
la Facultad de Filosofia y Educacién, 
sefior Mariano Latorre Court. En esa 
oportunidad, contrariamente a lo acos- 
tumbrado, el discurso de incorporacién del 
agraciado con tan sefialado honor versé 
sobre un tema al parecer poco académico: 
“Autobiografia de una vocacién.’’ Su 
autor explica “por qué fui escritor y por 
qué, mas adelante, del escritor surgié el 
maestro.” Siguiendo su propia vida, etapa 
tras etapa, Latorre destaca los estimulos 
positivos y negativos que en su patria, 
tierra y gente, le incitaron a orientar su 
labor literaria en un sentido nacional y 
americano. Aunque descendiente de ex- 
tranjeros, vasco por el lado paterno y 
francés por el materno, Latorre analiza 
las circunstancias que lo hicieron sentirse 
“hombre de Chile y de América,” y no 
un europeo atrincherado en un hogar 
vizeaino o bordelés. El cardcter euro- 
peizante de la educacién chilena que 
dejaba en el olvido los valores nacionales o 
los presentaba deformados en funcién de 
los gastados cAnones del otro continente, 
el contacto con la realidad viva del campo 
y de la ciudad de Chile, la personalidad 
progresista y estimulante de algunos 
profesores en rifia con la demoledora acti- 
tud de viejas y carcomidas mentes peda- 
gégicas tradicionales, todo esto y muchos 
otros factores, entre los cuales las lecturas 
jugaron un papel determinante, hicieron 
crecer y agigantarse en Latorre un amor 
a su patria y una comprensién de los 
elementos ambientales y humanos que 
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se echa de ver con toda claridad en sus 
obras. No se trata de un patriotismo de 
prédica dominical o de una superficial 
sensibleria del momento avivada por cir- 
cunstancias contingentes y pasajeras, La 
suya es una vivencia {intima y constante, 
sincera y objetiva hasta el extremo de 
hallarse vertida en su integridad en un 
arte propio que no desdefia nada de lo 
que la realidad brinda globalmente en 
cada uno de los fragmentos que la com- 
ponen. El novelista debe “luchar con 
influencias de todo género y limpiar sus 
pupilas espirituales para ver al hombre 
y al medio, al medio y al hombre de ese 
instante,’ sostiene Latorre una y otra 
vez (AV21). 

Con idéntico propdésito, para explicar 
las circunstancias que le indujeron a la 
creacién de sus obras y sobre todo el am- 
biente que le suministr6 la inspiracién, La- 
torre publicé6 a comienzos de 1954 el 
articulo que lleva por titulo ‘““Lo que mis 
libros me contaron.”’ A diferencia de la 
“Autobiografia de una vocacién,”’ en que 
el panorama de la vida entera del autor 
entra en juego para dar a conocer los 
moviles que gestaron su actitud criollista, 
este trabajo se refiere mds especificamente 
a los muchos escenarios que Latorre visité 
y en los cuales vivid para beber en fuente 
incontaminada el agua vivificante que le 
daria fuerzas a su talento avido de dar con 
los manantiales de inspiracién que él 
creia que Chile posefa en abundancia. 
Las emociones de la vida en el Maule, que 
originaron ese “lanchén alquitranado, 
torpe y primitivo,”’ como él llama a los 
Cuentos del Maule, los obstéculos y 
sacrificios del medio cordillerano que 
hubo de palpar gustoso para crear Cuna de 
céndores, \os cerros, los valles, la selva con 
su naturaleza bravia y sus habitantes a 
medio civilizar, pero admirables, como 
los vemos en Mapu, On Panta, Hombres y 
zorros, Zurzulita, o Viento de mallines, la 
concurrencia en persona a trillas y min- 
gacos de cava o de vifia para conocer a 
fondo la conducta y psicologia del cam- 
pesino, patron o subdelegado que queria 
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caracterizar, estos y muchos otros pasos 
dados por Latorre para completar su cono- 
cimiento auténtico de Chile, sin desem- 
bocar en un realismo retratista o en un 
miope o restringido costumbrismo, cons- 
tituyen lo medular de las pdginas que 
narran lo que los libros le contaron al 
autor. 

mds interesante de los trabajos de 
critica que nos dejara Mariano Latorre es 
el titulado “‘Algunas preguntas que no me 
han hecho sobre el criollismo.’’ Aparecié 
semanas antes de fallecer el autor y se 
diferencia de los anteriores en que el 
novelista ya no habla de si mismo, ni de 
la impresién que le produjo y la utiliza- 
cié6n que hizo del medio chileno en su 
creaciOn literaria. Es, mds bien, un estu- 
dio de los rasgos sobresalientes del 
criollismo: su contenido, su modo de 
expresiOn, su trascendencia. 

En un sentido lato, el término criollismo 
es generalizador y facilmente puede ante- 
ponerse a “refinamiento, a finura de 
espiritu, a aristocracia intelectual.’’ No 
es ésta, sin embargo, su acepcién mis 
feliz. Sin considerar aventurado que de 
Bret Harte, cuyos Bocetos californianos 
fueron traducidos en 1863 y cuyas obras 
casi en su totalidad habian sido traduci- 
das por la Revue de Deux Mondes, pu- 
diera provenir el criollismo americano, 
lo importante es que la Argentina es la 
primera en dignificar estéticamente lo 
criollo, ya que “sea el gaucho de los 
romances, de las novelas 0 piezas teatrales 
posteriores 0 el portefio mismo de los 
sainetes, eran criollos por ser argentinos, 
americanos” (PC73), los personajes que 
se ponian en accién. 

Los elementos de la literatura de ex- 
presién castellana o anglosajona, pero 
enraizada en América son, segtin Latorre, 
los vaqueros yankis, los charros, los 
pelados, los montuvios, los cholos, los 
gauchos, los huasos o los rotos, todos 
moldeados por un mundo nuevo, desde el 
oeste norteamericano al trépico y Chiloé. 
La utilizacién del americano en su medio, 
renunciando a lo extranjero, haciendo 
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propio lo mds wtil de la técnica de los 
paises més viejos y evolucionados, los 
temas continentales, ésa y no otra es la 
misién del artista americano que quiera 
hacer labor criollista. “Llimese 
criollismo, regionalismo, nativismo o ver- 
naculismo, los artistas verdaderos (del 
criollismo) haran siempre, con sus ex- 
periencias personales, obra de creacién, 
Ahondar en el rinc6n es la tinica manera 
de ser entendido por el mundo. Literaria- 
mente, la aldea bien descrita es la con- 
quista de lo universal. Una cabafia puede 
contener el mundo” (PC74). 

Al examinar la obra de Latorre, se com- 
prueba que en los cuarenta y pico de afios 
que abarca su labor literaria se mantuvo 
fiel a esta determinacién suya de ‘‘ahondar 
en el rincén. “Con una perseverancia 
ejemplar, pero despierta y dindmica, no 
sélo dedieé todos los momentos libres de 
que disponfa a recorrer el territorio chi- 
leno, en especial la regién sur, sino que se 
esforz6 por convivir con la gente, por 
captar su idiosincrasia y modo de vivir, 
por conocer el medio en lo que posee de 
mas caracteristico y por descubrir la rela- 
cién funcional en que coexisten el hombre 
y su medio. Por eso es que por sus cuentos 
y novelas desfilan un sinfin de tipos chi- 
lenos: arrieros cordilleranos, colonos ex- 
tranjeros en convivencia con indios y 
criollos, bandidos, puesteros, campesinos 
humildes, desconfiados, supersticiosos y 
cachazudos, patrones de fundo, nave- 
gantes, costeros, etc., cada uno en su 
ambiente tipico y con su propio modo de 
ser. Mientras vivia en Santiago, Latorre 
no hacia sino sofiar con los escenarios y 
los tipos de su predileccién porque para 
él cada uno de ellos contenia un mundo 
digno de ser perpetuado en el arte con 
toda su inquietante individualidad. 


Mi afdn era volver a la tierra. Ver una vez 
mas al Maule, ofr el martilleo de los astilleros 
y atravesar el rfo en la lancha plana, con los 
cerrucos borrachos y sus caballos sofiolientos. 

Esos guanayes rudos, siempre en camisa y 
sus pesadas lanchas llenas de tablas o de sacos 
de trigo me cautivaban. 

Fué ese afio, de vuelta al puerto nativo... 
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que me tocé atravesar el rfo frente a E] Infier- 
nillo y conocer el interior de la provincia. 

Era ya la ruina de un paisaje, el esqueleto 
de una selva, que tenazmente se aferraba a 
monticulos de greda roja, donde las lluvias 
moldeaban dentadas crestas, torreones desmo- 
ronados o quebradas espectrales; sin embargo, 
en medio de esos restos de cerros blanqueaba 
el cuarzo y en sus alvéolos solfan brillar pepitas 
de oro, de un oro tostado y misterioso. 

En cada hondén himedo un rancho, casi 
oculto por esos viejos perales y a algunas 
cuadras mds allAé otro, casi igual y muchos 
mas. Parecfan solitarios, pero ocultos senderos 
los unfan, senderos que son como los recursos 
de su astucia de chillas y culpeos. 

Hay vegas verdeantes y hay esteros, donde 
se zambullen los coipos y canta el pidén su 
tonada, tefiida de arrebol. Y en las faldas, 
vifiedos, que dan un tono risuefio, en las pri- 
maveras, a este paisaje de descomposicién. 


(L51) 


En este incansable peregrinar, observar 
y admirar, Latorre veia la corroboracién 
de otra arraigada conviccién suya:-no se- 
ha utilizado el criollismo como tematica 
de la narracién ni se ha llegado a abusar 
de él, como erréneamente han crefdo al- 
gunos criticos. La variedad ambiental y 


humana es tan grande en América, las 
relaciones del hombre con su medio brin- 
dan tantos matices que los temas son casi 
inagotables. Prueba de ello es el cuadro 
que damos a continuacién y que difiere 
notablemente del que acabamos de citar. 


Hace siglos eran impenetrables selvas que 
explotaron los conquistadores; hoy, sobrevi- 
ven miserablemente. 

Tal paisaje ha formado un hombre humilde 
y astuto, rencoroso en el fondo y ladrén sin 
escripulos, si es necesario. 

Ama su heredad y vuelve a ella siempre, 
aunque navegue afios en los buques y vapores 
© vaya a trabajar, en algtin enganche, a las 
cosechas del valle central o a las salitreras. 

Las aldeas de estas tierras olvidadas son 
las acumulaciones estables de los mismos 
ranchos esparcidos en la cordillera. 

De ahi es la protagonista de Zurzulita. 


(L52) 


Las caracteristicas topograficas, la 
variedad tipolégica de las poblaciones 
humanas y hasta la falta de homogeneidad 
social o econémica impiden la realizacién 
de relatos de sintesis. Tipico es el caso de 
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Chile en que todavia se carece de la novela 
del huaso, el cual es “la novela del valle 
central de Chile, que es Chile en esencia 
y en potencia.”’ Del roto tampoco existe 
un relato sintesis pues en el tinico intento 
que se ha hecho, en el libro de Joaquin 
Edwards Bello, ‘el personaje es el barrio”’ 
y no el presunto protagonista del relato. 
Idénticas cireunstancias se dan en los 
otros paises hispanoamericanos, con la 
Gnica excepcién de Don Segundo Sombra 
en que la sintesis aleanza una calidad ar- 
tistica exeepcional y casi indiscutible por 
su humanidad y por su carencia de acar- 
tanonamiento y rigidez, rasgo este tiltimo 
de muchas novelas que artificialmente 
aspiran a ser la expresién de un pais 
hispanoamericano. 

La revelacién del prodigio que consti- 
tuye este escenario criollo personal, 
escena y personaje, se le revelé a Latorre 
allé por el afio 1912: 


Lo sostuve desde la iniciacién de mi labor 
novelesca, sobre todo después de publicar 
Cuna de céndores, que me revelé el prodigio 
de las cordilleras chilenas. 

Altas cumbres, arafiendo el aire con sus 
garras grises o blancas, reposo de nubes, ver- 
deantes mallines, rayados de sonoros cordones 
de aguas locas, el reptar de los robles y qui- 
llayes y el milagro de adaptacién de los mi- 
chayes y fiires, hermanos de los tartamudos 
tunducos y de los matuastos rabones. 

Y el hombre: un mintsculo y temeroso 
personaje, arreando por los voladeros a tres 
mil metros de altura, sus vacas y sus Ovejas. 
Y pensé, entonces, en otras zonas de Chile: 
la pampa salitrera, la cordillera de la costa, 
la selva del sur, Chiloé y sus canales, Maga- 
lanes y las estepas, erizadas con la maravilla 
del coirén, que sin él no subsistirfa la oveja. 

Vi claramente el enorme paisaje, sélo ras- 
gufiado por el hombre en el valle central y en 
las costas. (PC76) 


En 1955 el autor abriga sentimientos 
muy parecidos a los de cuarenta y tres 
afios antes: 


Sostuve y sigo sosteniendo que la novela y 
el cuento estén en su infancia. 

El] drama sigue siendo la lucha del hombre 
con el medio, por lo menos el drama chileno, 
el drama americano. Es, indudablemente, lo 
mas auténtico, lo que tiene mayor originalidad 
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... La vida de esos chilenos, salvo los de las 
ciudades, donde hay un légico estatismo es 
de elemental accién. Sea el barretero o des- 
ripiador de la pampa salitrera, el costino de 
los cerros (cerruco) o el de los salares (sali- 
nero), el hachero del sur, el marino de Chiloé 
y el puestero o esquilador de Aisén y Maga- 
llanes. 

Y este aspecto de inmediata lucha con el 
medio, siempre hostil (soledad, frfo, hambre) 
es lo que le da a este tipo de hombre un cardc- 
ter original, tipico, épico. A veces el medio 
aplasta al hombre, se sobrepone a su esfuerzo. 
... Diferenciar al paisaje y al hombre es, en 
mi concepto, el deber del escritor chileno. 
(PC76) 


Lo dicho sobre Chile se puede aplicar 
sin restricciones a otros paises de la 
América Hispana. Las novelas que al- 
gunos criticos han pretendido destacar 
como representativas de una fisonomia 
nacional, La vordgine, Doitia Barbara, Los 
de abajo, no son sino “‘aspectos de la vida 
de esos paises, que coinciden con un 
problema de esa nacionalidad en un ins- 
tante del tiempo.’’ Don Segundo Sombra, 
por ejemplo, logra encarnar al gaucho 
precisamente en un momento sociolégico 
en que éste “‘desaparece o se transforma 
en obrero de las estancias ...e incluso 
la pintoresca movilidad de los arreos, di- 
fumados en polvo rojo, ya no existe, pues 
en las pavimentadas carreteras de la 
pampa van ovejas y vacunos en camiones, 
sin caballos y sin arreos’”’ (PC75). 

Le corresponde al escritor criollista, 
como intérprete objetivo de la vida en 
los campos y en las ciudades, percatarse 
de la tipicidad del medio que logra atraerlo 
por sus rasgos distintivos. Le conviene, 
pues, intimar con él para entregarlo mds 
tarde vivo pero convertido en obra de 
arte gracias al toque magico que le comu- 
nica el genio creador a su materia. No se 
trata s6lo de dominar una determinada 
técnica novelistica, no basta el contacto 
rapido y superficial del escritor con epi- 
sodios ocurridos en ciertos medios y con 
ciertos actores, todo lo cual seria acep- 
table en otros tipos de relatos, como la 
cronica periodistica, porque lo que se 
exige en el criollismo es una devocién 
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sincera, una constancia ejemplar, una 
dedicacién ininterrumpida para ver al 
hombre y al medio en un instante vital de 
su existencia. Criollismo es reflejar lo 
artistica y distintivamente propio del 
hombre de América en su rineén, con 
todas sus costumbres, idiosincrasia y 
vitalidad dentro del limite providencial 
en que le ha tocado estar y existir. El 
genio, el talento y la imaginacién del 
escritor entran en juego al componer y 
expresar las situaciones que con su pers- 
picacia ha logrado captar fielmente. La 
variabilidad temitica del criollismo le 
obliga al novelista, como Latorre lo ha 
dicho muchas veces, a “‘limpiar sus pupi- 
las para ver al hombre y al medio.” 


Blest Gana entendié parte el problema, 
pero se limité sobre todo a la ciudad que era 
el ambiente que conocfa. Sin embargo hay 
tipos de huasos y de rotos, ya claramente 
diferenciados en todas las novelas de Blest 
Gana. E] huaso no le merecié sino observa- 
ciones despectivas. Para el sefiorito que era 
Blest Gana como para #%% sucesores (Orrego 
Luco, por ejemplo) el huaso no era sino un 
personaje no evolucionado, divertidisimo por 
sus costumbres, vestimenta y modos de ex- 
presarse. 

Era el concepto de la clase alta, afrancesada 
o anglosajonizada en este tltimo tiempo, 
sobre el huaso. El roto, es curioso, les merece 
un respeto mayor. Por lo menos, lo hallan 
gracioso, dicharachero y les divierte como los 
gitanos a los sefioritos andaluces. (AV27) 


Es interesante anotar, sin embargo, que 
la apreciacién del huaso en Chile difiere 
del concepto argentino de] gaucho y por 
eso nunca se llegar4 en Chile a dar un 
Segundo Sombra y los esfuerzos fallidos, 
como los de Barrios en Gran sefior y 
rajadiablos, le van muy a la zaga en 
fidelidad artistica. Mas chileno nos 
parece el don Diego Ugarte, de Waldo 
Urzia en su obra Don y dofia. mérito 
estriba en algo que Latorre ha explicado 
con gran claridad: 


Una gauchada en Argentina, en la pampa 
como en Buenos Aires o Cérdoba, tiene la 
significacién de algo generoso, de un sacrificio 
personal para favorecer al amigo. 

En Chile una huaseria es casi siempre algo 
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de mal gusto, que implica ordinariez y una 
huasamacada sélo una tonterfa. 

Por eso, Martin Fierro para los argentinos 
es casi como el Cid para Castilla. Y en Chile, 
el héroe huaso es Lucas Gémez, personaje de 
sainete que no se da cuenta de lo que es la luz 
eléctrica y no quiere sacarse las espuelas al 
entrar a una casa. (AV27) 


En Chile, como en otros paises, la 
novela del campo o de la ciudad de 
América resulta todavia superficial y 
falsa porque sigue impregnada de prejui- 
cios que los escritores nada hacen por 
desarraigar desde sus cé6modos escritorios. 
Si bien se habla a diario del huaso y del 
roto y sin siquiera aventurarse a hablar 
del problema racial o de los elementos 
étnicos que han originado al uno y al otro, 
se observan diferencias marcadas entre 
ambos, el uno radicado en el valle central 
y el otro extendido por todo el territorio, 
éste andrquico y aquél conservador, etc., 
la verdad es que hay toda una gama tan 
abigarrada de tipos, cada uno con una 
existencia tan suya dentro de su propio 
ambiente, el precordillerano, e! cordille- 
rano, el costino, el puestero, el pampino, 
el caletero, el esquilador, el granuja, 
el cogotero, el roto ‘‘nifio,” el pelusa, etc., 
que cualquier esfuerzo  generalizador 
daria por resultado o una tergiversacién de 
los rasgos distintivos o un falseamiento de 
la realidad criolla. 


Mi intencién, al acercarme al mar, al campo, 
a las cordilleras de la costa y de los Andes, a 
las selvas del sur, a la vida de las colonias 
alemanas de Quilaco y Pucén, especialmente, 
y a los chilotes, fué la de interpretar la lucha 
del hombre de la tierra, del mar y de la selva 
por crear civilizacién en territorios salvajes, 
lejos de las ciudades. 

Desde Cuentos del Maule hasta La Isla de 
los Pdjaros los personajes son hombres que se 
desplazan de su medio nativo para buscar otra 
forma de vida, independiente, creada por ellos 
mismos y lejos de la tiranfa del patrén, des- 
cendiente de encomenderos. Vida mejor o peor, 
insegura o estable, a veces coronada por el 
triunfo y en muchos casos por trégicas derro- 
tas, ante la hostilidad de la naturaleza virgen 
o de nacionalidades, como los chilenos del 
Neuquén y Rio Negro, en la Argentina. 

Arrieros, hombres de mar, campesinos en- 
ganchados en las ciudades del norte, colonos 
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de Neuquén, indios sin sus viejos mapus, 
actdan exasperados, con el deseo de volver 
ricos a su tierra natal y no logrdndolo casi 
nunea. (PC79) 


Para la expresién criolla Giiiraldes ya 
ha dado la pauta enalteciendo la lengua 
popular hasta dignificarla con la cate- 
goria de arte. Es frecuente en la literatura 
de los paises americanos avergonzarse 
del habla popular y explotar con fines 
satiricos el léxico o la fonetizacién de la 
lengua campesina. Se olvidan muchos, 
como cree Latorre, que en esas palabras 
deformadas hay “gérmenes de idioma, 
curiosas asociaciones fonéticas creadas por 
el pueblo, el tinico filélogo que no se 
equivoca.”’ Los personajes deben hablar el 
lenguaje usado por ellos a diario y las 
descripciones, para ser exacto reflejo del 
medio que por bello se reproduce en el 
relato, deberdin conservar el sabor que 
le comunican las palabras con que las ha 
designado el pueblo con todo su genio y 
sabiduria. E] exceso indiscriminado, como 
en Lynch, es indigesto. 

En suma, la mayor satisfaccién del 
criollista que ha cumplido honrada y 
acertadamente su misién ha de ser el 
haber llegado a constituirse en el intér- 
prete que ha elevado a la calidad de arte 
una porcién auténtica de la realidad de 
su medio mas querido y por ello mejor 
conocido. En él se ocultaban las poten- 
cialidades que la belleza a menudo es- 
quiva, pero que el artista ha descubierto 
y ha transmitido al publico con quien 
quiere compartir su regocijo. Cuenta 
Mariano Latorre que su mayor gozo fué 
oir de boca de un campesino riistico un 
relato de Viento de mallines: El difunto 
que se velé dos veces. Se trata de una 
narracién basada en la costumbre cor- 
dillerana de llevar a los muertos al cemen- 
terio del valle vestidos y amarrados a su 
caballo. Atilano Quifiones, a quien llama- 
ban en Huillin el cuentero, no encontré 
aburrida la historia (como algunos eriti- 
cos incomprensivos) “porque describ{fa 
unos cerros nevados y unos arroyos 
tumultuosos.’”” No sabe Latorre cémo 
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lleg6 el cuento a manos del cuentero, tal 
vez alguien se lo leyé. Lo que sf le im- 
portaba al autor de Vientos de mallines 
era que el cuentero lo “hizo suyo lisa y 
llanamente porque coincidié con su 
psicologia de humorista’” y hasta le 
cambié el titulo, pues en su repertorio se 
llamaba El finado que volvié en busca de su 
mortaja. Latorre concluye su anécdota con 
este sincero y espontaneo gesto de or- 
gullo criollista: ‘“‘Consagracién que me 
place ms que un estudio magistral y me 
tranquiliza respecto a la verdad de mi 
intencién artistica al cantar al hombre y 
al paisaje de mi tierra’ (PCS80). 


NOTAS 


! Interesantes a este respecto son las conferen- 
cias sobre ‘‘La querella del criollismo”’ dictadas 
a mediados de 1954 en la Universidad de Chile. 
Véanse: Milton Rossel, ‘“‘Significacién y con- 
tenido del criollismo’’, Atenea (Concepcién, 
Chile), Afio xxx11, Tomo cxx1, No. 358, abril 
de 1955, pags. 9-28; Ricardo A. Latcham, ‘“‘La 
querelia del criollismo’’, Bolivar (Bogoté, Co- 
lombia), 1954, No. 34, pags. 565-593. 

2 Radl Silva Castro, Alberto Blest Gana (1830- 
1920). Estudio biografico y critico, Santiago de 
Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 1941, pags. 
402-407. 

3 Latorre, Cuentos del Maule (Tipos y paisajes 
chilenos), Santiago de Chile, Talleres de la 
Empresa Zig-Zag, 1912. 

‘Las obras principales de Latorre son las 
siguientes: Cuentos del Maule (1912), Cuna de 
céndores (1918), Zurzulita (1920), Ully (1923), 
Sus mejores cuentos (1926), Chilenos del mar 
(1929), On Panta (1935), Hombres y zorros 
(1937), Mapu (1942), Puerto mayor (1943), 
Viento de mallines (1944), El choroy de oro 
(1946), Chile, pais de rincones (1947), El caracol 
(1952), La isla de los pdjaros (1955). Para la 
cronologia de los cuentos véase: Homero Cas- 
tillo, ‘‘Constantes bibliogrdficas en los cuentos 
de Mariano Latorre Court,’’? Symposium, 
1x, i (Spring, 1955), ‘26-132. 

5 Discursos académicos pronunciados en la 
sesién del Honarable Consejo Universitario cele- 
brada para recibir al Miembro Académico de la 
Facultad de Filosofia y Educacién senior Maria- 
no Latorre Court. Santiago de Chile, Facultad 
de Filosofia y Educacién, 1953. Editorial Uni- 
versitaria S.A. (Contiene ‘“‘Autobiograffa de 
una vocacién” por Latorre, fechada en abril 
de 1953 y ‘‘Discurso de recepcién a don Ma- 
riano Latorre Court’ por el Sr. Ricardo A. 
Latcham Alfaro, igual fecha); Latorre, ‘‘Lo 
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que mis libros me contaron,”’ Atenea, Afio Xx1, 
Tomo cxiv, Nos. 343-344, pags. 38-65; Latorre, 
“Algunas preguntas que no me han hecho 
sobre el criollismo,’’ Anales de la Universidad 
de Chile, Afio cx111, Cuarto trimestre de 1955, 
No. 100, p&gs. 73-80. Para mayor comodidad 
del lector hemos usado las siguientes abrevia- 
turas: AV: Autobiografia de una vocacién. L: 
Lo que mis libros me contaron. PC: Algunas 
preguntas que no me han hecho sobre el criollismo. 
A estas letras sigue el ndmero de la pdgina de 
la cual se ha tomado la cita. 
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Latorre, La isla de los péjaros, Santiago de 
Chile, Nascimento, 1955, 197 pd&ginas. Con- 
tiene una introduccién por Julio Silva Lazo, 
“Siempre estén los dos,’”’ un postfacio por 
Eleazar Huerta, ‘‘Creacién y estilo en las 
novelas de Mariano Latorre,’’? una presenta- 
cién del libro en las solapas interiores y sin 
titulo, firmada por L.R. Los cuentos de Latorre 
son: Crénica de la Isla de los Pdjaros, Mini- 
mini llegé el Caleuche, Chodil y el pdjaro car- 
nero, Lucecita y la perra que aprendté a ladrar. 
Glosario. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ARGENTINE THEATRE 


THoRA SORENSON 
Montana State University 


Amid the clamor for functional foreign- 
language study it may be presumptuous 
to attempt to direct a look at a by-product 
of such study which seems to dwindle to 
a mere pin-point in the present perspec- 
tive. The Argentine Theatre does indeed 
seem difficult to bring into focus, but if 
one is aware of the articles being printed 
concerning the presentation of “foreign” 
plays in almost every country in the 
world, it must suggest that international 
boundaries have been eliminated and 
that the theatre is establishing its claim 
to being a universal means of communica 
tion. During the past five years I have 
seen Spanish ballet in Oslo, French plays 
in Santiago de Chile, American plays in 
Buenos Aires, and Shakespeare in Mon- 
tevideo, all well-attended and enthusias- 
tically applauded. Now that Porgy and 
Bess has been welcomed in Russia and 
American plays are being adapted to 
Japanese audiences, may we not deduce 
that one of the basic objectives in study- 
ing foreign languages, that of achieving 
better international understanding, is 
being indirectly realized by way of the 
theatre? 

If we accept that assumption, then 
Argentina merits considerable attention 
for, regardless of what may be the pre- 
vailing government there and our atti- 
tude towards it, we must admit that 
Buenos Aires is the cultural center of 
South America, at least in the theatrical 
field. From its earliest beginnings during 
colonial times when native customs of 
dramatic elements were combined with 
Spanish plays to celebrate the occasion 
of the birth or wedding of some member 
of the Spanish royal family, there has 
been gradual, if spotty, progress. Al- 
though critics generally agree that the 
period under the Rosas regime was one of 


cultural retardation, if not entire stag- 
nation, Ratil Castagnino, in his compre- 
hensive survey of the theatre in the 
Argentine, showed that the listing of 
offerings from 1828 to 1852 required 
over one hundred pages of closely listed 
titles! The period of national flowering, 
sparked by the actors and impresarios of 
the Podesté family, was followed by 
continuous expansion until today a cos- 
mopolitan offering is maintained. 

Spaniards are famous for their inherent 
stage sense and it would be unfair to 
fail to mention the impact made by such 
eminent Spaniards as Jardiel Poncela, 
Garcia Lorca, Jacinto Grau, and Alejan- 
dro Casona, the last two of whom have 
made their homes in Argentina and be- 
come active forces in the literary groups 
of the nation. Offerings by French, 
Italian, Scandinavian, English, and 
American playwrights have also been 
incorporated into the repertories of some 
of the leading theatres there. 

There is no dearth of local talent and 
we shall consider a few writers whose 
work represents a varied and stimulating 
cross-section of theatrical activity: Con- 
rado Nalé Roxlo, Alvaro Yunque, Ro- 
berto TAlice, Enrique Sudrez de Deza, 
and Carlos Gorostiza. Ricardo Rojas be- 
came known to the theatrical world on the 
presentation of his tragedy of the Andes, 
Ollantay, in Buenos Aires in 1939. Using 
archeological documentary sources he 
created a realistic play with Romantic 
elements, whose theme was essentially 
Classic and whose techniques and devices 
were ultra-modern, while the thought 
was based on primitive Inca philosophy. 
The playwright, the director, and the 
actors who participated all gained promi- 
nence from this play. 

Conrado Nalé Roxlo is best known for 
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two plays presented in 1944 and 1945, 
Una viuda dificil and El pacto de Cris- 
tina. The former is a realistic play laid 
in Colonial Buenos Aires, and the inci- 
dents give opportunity for psychological 
analyses in that, by means of them, the 
main characters develop toward serious- 
ness, understanding, and greater stature 
because, desiring affection and security, 
admiration and respect, they are carried 
to depths of disillusionment in order to 
arrive at self-reliance and tolerant wis- 
dom. El pacto de Cristina, somewhat tra- 
ditionally Romantic, shows some of the 
same preoccupation with the powers of 
the Devil that is found in the works of 
Casona, and yet tends to modern and 
cynical realism in some of the suggestions, 
i.e. “Puede mucho el diablo cuando 
tienta desde el est6émago.’” Later, it 
twists the emphasis to make the heroine 
commit suicide rather than risk bearing a 
child which would be controlled by the 
Devil. The tones vary from brittle ban- 
ter with an undercurrent of pathos in 
the first play to deep hidden shadows and 


clouds that bring storm and tragedy in 
the second. 

Alvaro Yunque has written many 
plays, and although few have been pub- 
lished or presented, a reader can find 


many occasions for tongue-in-cheek 
chuckles in his Un diamante en el apén- 
dice. It is a semi-serious study of psycho- 
logical development and character por- 
trayal underlying a series of farcical yet 
plausible incidents which follow the 
accidental swallowing of a diamond 
worth a hundred thousand pesos. It is a 
riotous and bitter satire on human frail- 
ties—envy, jealousy, greed, self-interest 
—contrasted forcibly with the protective 
selfless love of a mother for her son. The 
same author’s one-act play, called simply 
13313, with the subtitle Absurdo, is a 
novel departure in the dream-sequence 
device which represents two pictures of 
one couple—one of old age, futility, 
quarrelsomeness, disillusionment, and 
half-hearted attempts to reach an under- 
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standing and ending in final tragedy; the 
other one of youth, optimism, love, 
gayety, and trust—in such a manner as 
to leave the audience or reader wondering 
which is the reality and which the dream, 
even after the play has suggested that the 
first is merely the latter. It is thought- 
provoking and serves as a startling re- 
minder that blank tickets are often drawn 
in the lottery of life. 

Roberto Talice also uses a subtitle, 
Don Juan vencido, in his La mujer incom- 
pleta, which is reminiscent of Lorca’s 
preoccupation with frustrated, unloved, 
and childless women. It is a three-act 
monodrama which presents, through self- 
revelation and self-analysis, the con- 
flicting emotions of an “incomplete” 
woman whose one drama of love ends in 
the murder of her lover and in her suicide 
which she plans so that the death scene 
will appear as a triumphal sacrifice. A 
startling parallel can Le drawn in Té- 
lice’s  Machorra with Lorca’s Yerma. 
Magda, the sterile woman, is made the 
congruent point of two triangles of which 
her husband and his brother form the two 
end-points in one, while the husband and 
her own best friend form the points in the 
other. In each play the sense of personal 
dignity and honor, innate to the heroine, 
keeps her from falling into temptation; 
Yerma resists the temptation to become a 
mother at the price of adultery, and 
Magda resists the devotion of the 
brother-in-law, who recognizes that al- 
though she is sterile, she is also admirable 
and lovable. In one sense, Talice’s play 
becomes more realistic than Lorea’s, but 
also more hopeful, because while Yerma 
strangles her husband and so her hope for 
motherhood, Madga accepts the return 
of her penitent husband, cleansed now of 
villainy and sadness, after five years in 
prison, as the son she had wanted, since 
he now needs her protection, devotion, 
and loyalty. The play El hombre prohibido 
likewise carries out a Lorca theme, re- 
sembling somewhat La casa de Bernarda 
Alba. The cast consists of five women of 
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varying ages and one man, all embroiled 
in an intense conflict of hate and jealousy, 
motivated by sex. In both plays a young 
innocent woman becomes the tragic vic- 
tim of her own folly. 

Maruja Gil Quesada played the lead 
in both La mujer incompleta and El 
hombre prohibido. In 1950 another young 
actress came to join the Quesada group. 
This was Margot Cottens, who had re- 
ceived some training from the great 
Spanish actress Margarita Xirgu while 
she was working in Montevideo. In 
the season of 1954 Margot Cottens ap- 
peared with the Argentine Compariia de 
Comedia in Enrique Sudrez de Deza’s 
Andrea, an intensely moving play that ef- 
fectively and sympathetically portrayed 
“the power of the weakest” in dealing 
with the problem of the illegitimate child. 
Eva Franco and Margot Cottens shared 
honors in dramatic roles that gave more 
than mere superficial versions of the 
characters. 

Perhaps the most talked-of play in 
the season of 1954 was El ultimo perro, 
adapted by Carlos Gorostiza from the 
novel by Guillermo House. It follows the 
tradition of the gaucho-criollo literature 
from which came Martin Fierro, El inglés 
de los giiesos, and several plays by 
Florencio Sanchez, Roberto Payré, and 
Julio Sanchez Gardel, with the emphasis 
on landscape, local color, types, and 
events of the pampas. Effective and most 
interesting staging resulted from a turn- 
table on which were placed three scenes, 
the one exterior, and the other two in- 
terior. The play was directed by Armando 
Discépolo, who had previously directed 
some of the work of Margot Cottens in 
Montevideo. Miguel Faust Rocha, who 
had gained recognition in Ollantay, was 
-—#utstanding in his portrayal of the charac- 
ter Nicasio. It was an extremely effective 
presentation of the “crude yesteryear” of 
Argentina’s history. The whole group was 
working under the leadership of Juan Os- 
car Ponferrada in his capacity as head of 
the Instituto del Teatro. He is an ex- 
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ceedingly capable and approachable man 
with multilateral responsibility in con- 
nection with the government-sponsored 
Teatro Nacional Cervantes. Subsidized 
in 1940 to provide for numerous activi- 
ties associated with the general advance- 
ment of the theatre, it has provided radio 
lectures in an effort to create a public 
through developing intellectual curiosity. 
It has sponsored a library whose reading 
public is numbered in the thousands and 
has published a bulletin which carried 
articles of current theatrical import as 
well as research material. 

Another company that is spreading 
interest and activity is the Teatro Muni- 
cipal General San Martin, which operates 
by taking plays from theatre to theatre in 
Buenos Aires and sending them later 
through the provinces. In 1954 it had a 
varied repertory including plays by sev- 
eral native writers. One, by Florencio 
Sanchez, was directed by Antonio Cunill 
Cabanellas, who had gained considerable 
recognition in the Ollantay production. 
Ideas of universal and moral implication 
were combined in the fifty-year-old play 
called En Familia. It deals with conflicts 
within a family doomed by heredity and 
training to defeat and degradation. The 
direction and acting revealed a penetrat- 
ing insight into the characters which 
would have pleased the author himself, 
while the setting was simple but stylistic. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note how 
frequently the name of Florencio Sén- 
chez appears in articles dealing with the 
current theatre. 

One other name, which to many people 
spells greatness for the Argentine theatre, 
is that of Lola Membrives, the great 
dramatic actress, who, in an interview 
with me, lamented the fact that she was 
currently playing a role in a light sophis- 
ticated vehicle La cigtiefia dijo que st. She 
need not have apologized, for her ability 
to integrate herself in a role which, by her 
own admission, she felt to be beneath her 
best efforts, and to present it with spirit, 
sympathy, and charm indicates why she 
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holds the awards of Isabel la Catdlica 
and the Encomienda de Alfonso el Sabio, 
two of the most coveted recognitions for 
theatrical performance, and why she is 
commonly called the First Lady of the 
Theatre. 

As she is the First Lady, so of course, 
the Colén is the first theatre among a 
large number of structures that permit 
the drama to grow and develop in Buenos 
Aires. The main part of the city has many 
theatres and the outlying sectors have 
their own physical plants for legitimate 
offerings. In fact, the perspective should 
be widened to see a suburban theatre 
offering Lorca’s La Zapatera prodigiosa 
at the same time that a down-town thea- 
tre was sensitively presenting Robert 
Anderson’s Té y simpatia with a local 
cast and on a modern stage setting with 
two levels. 

The Argentine theatre has indeed 
reached maturity. Through the imitative 
stages of its young colonial period it 
passed through the Independence-mo- 
tivated adolescence in which anything 
seemed better than that offered by its 
surroundings; then, accepting responsi- 
bility and challenge as a cultured nation 
must, it moved into the period of the 
present, wherein serious and alert direc- 
tors, translators, and actors look around 
them and across national borders for 
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inspiration and enlightenment and then 
select and reproduce that which reflects 
the national vision and the country’s 
problems. Like all adults, it is at times in- 
trospective; at other times it is so objec- 
tive as to become almost tolerant, but 
that is obviated by the many-faceted 
views presented and by the intensity of 
feelings portrayed. From the primitive 
and crude elements in El ultimo perro to 
the brittle sophisticated comedy of La 
cigtieia dijo que st; from the piercing 
satire of El diamante en el apéndice to the 
immediate sympathy of Andrea; from 
the woman frustrated for lack of mother- 
hood and sex to the hilarious propaganda 
for divorce in Ivo Pelay’s El viudo alegre— 
between these extremes lie a wide array 
of plays that appeal to the emotional, the 
esthetic, and the intellectual in the play- 
goer. Lines at ticket windows and filled 
theatres attest to the fact that Buenos 
Aires is a theatrical center, and that those 
who adjust their sights will find it has 
something to offer even at this distant 
perspective. 


NOTES 


'Radl H. Castagnino, El teatro en Buenos 
Aires durante la época de Rosas, Buenos Aires: 
Comisién Nacional de Cultura, 1944. 

2Nalé Roxlo, El pacto de Cristina, el cuervo 
de arca. Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, 1945, 
p. 14. 


TWO POETIC TECHNIQUES: LORCA’S ‘‘“ROMANCE DE LA 
LUNA, LUNA” AND GOETHE’S “ERLKONIG” 


H. CHapman, Jr. 
Pennsylvania State University 


The year following Lorca’s death, 
Vicente Aleixandre published a moving 
tribute to his friend and fellow poet 
in which he noted a certain limited affin- 
ity between Goethe’s and Lorca’s genius.' 
Mindful of that affinity to which Aleixan- 
dre made allusion, this writer will try 
in the pages that follow to explicate 
Lorca’s “Romance de la luna, luna” by 
comparing it, to the extent that com- 
parison seems instructive, with Goethe’s 
“Erlkénig,” a ballad of similar theme.’ 
The German poem will be discussed 
first, since it is the earlier work, but the 
Spanish poem will be analyzed in greater 
detail, because it is the less easily under- 
stood. 

Little need be said of the form of the 
“Erlkénig,” since the beauties of Goethe’s 
composition are readily perceptible. The 
poem is made up of eight four-lined 
stanzas. Each line contains four stresses, 
and both the first and second and the 
third and fourth lines rhyme. The skillful 
use of language in the work is note- 
worthy. The alliteration in “Gar schéne 
spiele spiel’ ich mit dir!” is characteris- 
tic of Goethe’s artistry; the successive 
sibilants suggest admirably the Erlké- 
nig’s whisperings. Another happy tech- 
nical accomplishment in the poem is the 
introduction of elements of the first 
stanza in the last stanza; such a re- 
minder that the father is still carrying 
the child in his arms gives structural 
form to the whole touching account of a 
tragedy that takes place in the course of a 
swift night ride. 

The factual basis of the “Erlkénig” 
is extremely clear except for one matter: 
The poet never says whether the child 
is ill. Readers generally assume that the 


child’s visions are attributable to delir- 
ium, but Goethe’s silence on that subject 
is the source of a certain poetic ambig- 
uity that gives the poem an air of mys- 
tery. 

In the analysis of the “Erlkénig”’ that 
lies ahead, as in the later analysis of the 
“Romance de la luna, luna,” comment 
will, as a matter of efficiency, be com- 
bined with a summary of the contents 
of the poem, but it is to be hoped that 
those who read these lines will have 
copies of both poems beside them, for 
any attempt to summarize true poetry 
is inevitably an act of violence. In the 
“Erlkénig” a father is riding through a 
windy night tenderly carrying his child 
in his arms. The child soon hides his 
face in fear and states that he has seen 
the Erlkénig, a goblin king inviting him 
to share a rich and marvelous life, but 
the father says that the spectre is only a 
bit of fog. The child next sees the Erl- 
kénig’s daughters, who are ready to 
lull, dance, and sing him to sleep, but 
the father tells him that they are merely 
a clump of gray willows. Then the Erl- 
kénig tells the child that he loves him 
and that if he refuses to come with him 
willingly, he will promptly spirit him 
away; immediately afterward the child 
cries out that the Erlkénig has seized 
him and done him harm. The frightened 
father rides swiftly on with his groaning 
child, but when he reaches his destina- 
tion, the child is dead. In contrast with 
the rich beauty of the language used to 
describe the child’s visions, the poem 
ends with a stark statement of the catas- 
trophe in monosyllables: ‘Das Kind war 
tot.” 
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The “Romance de la luna, luna’ is 
indeed in Spanish ballad meter, and the 
assonance of the even-numbered lines 
is d-o throughout the entire thirty-six- 
line poem. The melodic harmony of the 
composition is especially worthy of com- 
ment. The recurring, high-back vowels 
in a line like “Huye, luna, luna, luna” 
suggest the child’s plaintive distress, 
while the explosive consonants in “El 
jinete se acercaba / tocando el tambor 
del llano” make the reader hear the 
appropriate sound. The rhythm of the 
lines in the ballad is also noteworthy. 
Amid subtle variations the poet repeats 
patterns of stress effectively at several 
important moments in his work. The 
third and fourth and the last two lines 
of the poem offer the most striking ex- 
amples of such repetition where the 
effect is singularly satisfying, emphasiz- 
ing the architectural structure of the 
composition. Since there is also a simi- 
larity of syntax in these two pairs of 
lines, they form a sort of frame, visual 
as well as auditory, for the whole ro- 
mance. 

The indisputable facts underlying the 
Spanish poem can be resumed in a single 
sentence: A child whom gypsies have 
left in a forge all by himself one night 
dies during their absence. One can as- 
sume that the child is a gypsy whom the 
others could not take with them, per- 
haps because they were going on a 
smuggling mission; one may even sus- 
pect that it is a Spanish child whom the 
gypsies have stolen and abandoned 
temporarily, perhaps because they were 
being pursued. Be that as it may, an 
even more likely supposition is that the 
child in the forge has fallen seriously ill 
and is, therefore, subject to feverish 
visions. 

An analysis of the “Romance de la 
luna, luna” clearly calls for considerably 
more imaginative, explanatory comment 
than in the case of the “Erlkénig,” and 
in the following paragraph this writer’s 
interpretation will, of necessity, occupy 
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much more space than the summary of 
the contents. In Lorca’s poem the moon, 
which is described with images that 
emphasize the whiteness of its light, is 
said to visit a forge. First a shaft of light 
like a bustle skirt penetrates the scene; 
the appearance of more shimmering 
light adds arms to the figure that is 
taking shape; and when the disk of the 
moon becomes visible, the moon is said 
to bare its round breasts. The child in 
the forge is somewhat upset by this 
intruder that has for him gradually 
assumed the appearance of a dancer, 
assuredly an Andalusian gypsy dancer. 
Since the moon is an object that can 
traditionally suggest death to the Span- 
ish mind, this visitor to the forge is in- 
deed ominous, but the moon exhibits a 
sensuous appeal which offsets in part the 
disheartening chill of its presence.* 
The child urges the moon to go away, 
arguing that it would be for the moon’s 
own good. His warning that the gypsies 
will fashion white necklaces and rings 
out of it stems from the metaphor in 
which the poet describes the apparition 
of the moon by saying its breasts are 
made of tin. The moon continues its 
dance, however, and informs the child 
that when the gypsies return, they will 
find him on the anvil with his little 
eyes closed, that is of course to say, 
dead. The child tries once more to per- 
suade the moon to leave, but the moon, 
refusing to interrupt its dance, merely 
asks the child not to tread on the starched 
whiteness of its garb. The approach of a 
rider is heard. His identity is an enigma 
that need not be explained, for the pur- 
pose of those approaching hoofbeats 
resounding like the swelling roll of a drum 
is to suggest the death agony of the child. 
In the next two lines all is silent within 
the forge, the child’s eyes are closed, and 
we have passed the emotional climax 
of the poem. The moon is then por- 
trayed as leading the child through the 
heavens while a nocturnal bird sings a 
mournful song. This signifies, of course, 
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that death has gathered up the child’s 
spirit leaving the body behind, but no 
such specific information is in the poem. 
At this point the romance takes on some- 
thing of an epic note as the gypsies return 
through the olive grove to weep and 
ery out over their loss, and the poem 
ends on a waning note of lamentation 
with the same deceptively childish sim- 
plicity of speech with which it began: 
In the forge “El aire la vela, vela. / El 
aire la esta velando.”’ This is surely an 
example of poetic transposition, with 
the action of the gypsies, who would be 
keeping a vigil over the body of the 
dead child, being transferred to the air 
which hovers over the forge. 


The two poems we have been examin- 
ing have more in common than their 
theme: the luring and abduction of a 
child by a spirit symbolic of death. Both 
poems are given structural unity by a 
certain literary frame. Both contain 
elements of folklore and tradition. Both 
fuse the realm of the real and the unreal, 
for the two children near death can see 
and communicate with the spirit world. 
Both poems introduce dramatic dia- 
logue. Both include sensuous representa- 
tions of death which appear to promise 
to the tired senses of the living a certain 
relief and satisfaction, although the Ger- 
man figure seems ultimately the less 
gentle and the Spanish figure, the more 
seductive. Both ballads present children 
endowed with unusual poetic sensitivity 
who are more or less distressed yet 
attracted by the apparitions to which 
they must finally yield, but the German 
child appears to be the less amenable 
and the Spanish, the more wily at first 
and ultimately the more serene. For a 
final example of similarity, neither poem 
states that the children are delirious, 
and the absence of a rational explanation 
for their visions plunges the reader into a 
world of supernatural happenings; the 
fact that Lorca sends his child walking 
across the sky instead of stating that he 
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has died augments the air of mystery in 
the Spanish work. 

The most significant differences be- 
tween the two poems are differences of 
technique. In Goethe’s poem the narra- 
tive is more apparent, the characters 
are better defined, and the drama, which 
advances straight to a climax, is more 
direct. The line dividing the real world 
from the dream world is, furthermore, 
less obscure in the German poem, since 
the father is represented as unable to 
hear and see the spirits with whom his 
child speaks. The “Erlkénig” is, there- 
fore, a wholly beautiful, moving, myste- 
rious yet remarkably clear work, in 
which the poet relates a harrowing inci- 
dent inspired indirectly by Danish folk 
legend.‘ Lorca’s art is of a different sort, 
and his poem is somewhat more ambi- 
tious. The narrative basis of the ‘“Ro- 
mance de la luna, luna” is submerged 
in a richness of imagery and poetic am- 
biguities; the characters tend to be sym- 
bols through which the author speaks 
rather more than his creations do; and 
the drama does not develop as in a ‘‘well- 
made play.’”’ The poem offers instead a 
highly personal but artfully constructed 
account of a poetically conceived inci- 
dent that exploits popular material but 
results in something unexpectedly com- 
plex and marvelously evocative. This 
haunting little ballad assumes, as a con- 
sequence, a significance out of propor- 
tion to its length and makes one sense 
the epic that it only suggests. Of this 
eventuality Lorca himself was doubtless 
conscious, for in lecturing on Géngora 
he once said: ‘“‘La grandeza de una poesia 
no depende de la magnitud del tema, ni 
de sus proporciones sentimientos. 
Se puede hacer un poema épico de la 
lucha que sostienen los leucocitos en el ra- 
maje aprisionado de las venas, y se puede 
dar una inacabable impresién de infinito 
con la forma de una rosa tan sdédlo.’’ 

If Lorea’s ballad has a special purpose, 
it may be to attain what the poet was 
later to call writing con duende, a phrase 


commonly used in Andalucia to indicate 
the true heights of an art such as singing, 
dancing, or bull-fighting. In a famous 
lecture on duende which provides an 
invaluable key to Lorca’s artistic aims, 
the poet quotes Goethe in an effort to 
define the Spanish word duende, which 
he likens to Goethe’s Damon: ‘Poder 
misterioso que todos sienten y que 
ningtin filésofo  explica.”* Although 
Goethe’s enigmatic Damon has tested 
the ingenuity of those who have tried to 
explain it in all of its ramifications,’ 
it is, among other things, an inscrutable 
source of poetic inspiration; and Lorca 
willingly places Goethe as well as Socra- 
tes among his spiritual forebears when 
he himself undertakes to tell what the 
demon (el duende) is in his judgment 
and what its importance is to the creative 
mind. For Lorca the demon is within the 
very depths of a poet’s being; and far 
from fearing the darker aspects of life, 
this elemental power, obviously related 
to the subconscious, makes the poet 
recognize the value of “los sonidos ne- 
gros” coming from the point ‘de donde 
nos llega lo que es sustancial en el arte.’ 
Thanks to the demon there enters into 
the world of letters ‘un aire mental que 
sopla con insistencia sobre las cabezas 
de los muertos, en busca de nuevos 
paisajes y acentos ignorados; un aire con 
olor de saliva de nifio, de hierba macha- 
cada y velo de medusa que anuncia el 
constante bautizo de las cosas recién 
creadas” (pp. 47-48). 

Elsewhere in his lecture Lorca ex- 
plains, furthermore, the travail of liter- 
ary production. Real art is born of a 
courageous struggle with the damon 
where a serious awareness of death is 
ever present. “El duende no llega si no 
ve posibilidad de muerte’ (p. 44), for 
Spain is “un pais donde lo mds impor- 
tante de todo tiene un tltimo valor 
metdlico de muerte” (p. 42). 

Lorca’s “Romance de la luna, luna,” 
which was published in the Romancero 
gitano approximately two years before 
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his lecture on duende, doubtless falls 
somewhat short of the aspirations he 
uttered in that lecture, but the ballad 
is, nevertheless, a splendid introduction 
to his poetics, and it is appropriate that 
it should be, since it is the initial poem 
in the Romancero gitano. The ‘“‘Romance 
de la luna, luna” constitutes an as- 
tonishingly effective showcase for the 
display of some of the principal ingre- 
dients of Lorca’s art: death, sex, and 
childhood. (In this poem there is, of 
course, no hint of the relative impor- 
tance of these elements in Lorca’s work 
as a whole.) The ballad also illustrates 
some of Lorca’s most striking technical 
tenets: his faith in the novel, unexpected 
image and his devotion to musicality. 
The romance furnishes, furthermore, 
gypsies described as “‘bronce y suefio” 
in an evocative metaphor that immedi- 
ately indicates the dreamy character 
of the idealized gitano in Lorca’s roman- 
cero; and the entire ballad provides a 
hint of an ambition on the poet’s part 
to escape reality in his verse and enter 
into a realm of pure poetry.® 

The question that inevitably arises in 
connection with so-called difficult poetry 
such as Lorea’s is that of its value. Lorca 
himself states in the lecture on duende: 
“La virtud magica del poema consiste en 
estar siempre enduendado para bau- 
tizar con agua oscura a todos los que lo 
miran, porque con duende es mas facil 
amar, comprender, y es seguro ser amado, 
ser comprendido” (p. 44). In short, the 
poet who shuns the shallow, obvious, 
and facile in his mortal struggle of com- 
munication will inevitably find under- 
standing, and his hard-won poetic vic- 
tories will meet with appreciation. 
Joining the French Symbolists, Lorca 
seems to say in effect, among other things, 
that the charm of metaphors and sym- 
bols will outlast the charm of the real 
world they describe (or a faithful repre- 
sentation of that world), which can 
scarcely be compressed between the 
pages of a book.’® And what makes this 
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sort of poem endure is, of course, its 
continuing invitation to thoughtful rev- 
erie, its perpetual challenge to follow the 
poet still more faithfully in his creative 
“eaceria” for ‘‘metdforas vivas.’’"! 


There is no reason to believe that Goe- 
the’s “Erlkénig” inspired Lorca’s “Ro- 
mance de la luna, luna,’’ and the purpose 
of this essay is not to indicate such a 
relationship. Neither is the purpose of 
this essay to suggest that a poem from one 
epoch is greater than that from another, 
for as Lorca once had occasion to protest: 
“No me preguntéis por lo verdadero y lo 
falso, porque la ‘verdad poética’ es 
una expresién que cambia al mudar su 
enunciado. Lo que es luz en el Dante 
puede ser fealdad en Mallarmé.” 

The two poems that we have been 
studying in this article are aesthetic 
delights among literary ballads, and 
their similarity of theme throws into 
relief the special charm that each one 
has for us. One of the most striking 
characteristics of Lorca’s poem, and 
one that differentiates it from Goethe’s, 
is a tendency to emphasize evocation at 
the expense of narration, a testimony 
undoubtedly to the effect of Symbolism 
on modern literature. But similarities 
between the two ballads underline the 
fact that Lorca applied an extensive 
accumulation of inherited wisdom in his 
studious search for poetic novelty. 


NOTES 


' “Federico,’’ reprinted as epilogo to Lorca, 
Obras completas, ed. Arturo del Hoyo, Madrid, 
1954, pp. 1509-1510. 

? The reader may wish to compare this analysis 
of the ‘“‘Romance de la luna, luna’”’ with that 
of Josefa Rivas Crespo from which it differs 
somewhat. (See ‘Comentario a la poesia de 
Garcia Lorea ‘Romance de la luna, luna’ ” 
Hispania, xxx1x |1956}, 97.) 

3 The ancients endowed their moon goddesses 
with some of the same qualities that Lorca 
saw in the moon. Homer, for example, por- 
trayed Artemis as not only a huntress and 
mistress of wild life but also ‘‘a bringer of 
sudden death and the virgin sister of Apollo.” 
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(Louis Herbert Gray, ed., The Mythology of 
All Races, Boston, 1916, 1, 183.) Artemis came, 
of course, to be equated with the moon along- 
side Selene, the goddess who, enamored of 
Endymion, left the heavens nightly to visit 
the handsome youth until he was finally put 
to sleep forever on a mountain top where she 
could visit him in eternity. It is possible that 
Lorea hoped to awaken memories of these 
ancient myths in his ballad in order to give 
greater depth to his theme, but there is no 
specific indication of such an intention. It is 
worth noting in this connection, nevertheless, 
that Lorea once wrote Jorge Guillén of his 
plan to change the Guardia civil into Roman 
centurions in the course of the “Romance de 
la Guardia civil espafiola,’’ in order appar- 
ently to make a specific incident take on a 
broader, general significance. (See Guillén, 
“Federico en persona,”’ prélogo to Lorca, op. 
cit., pp. lvii-lviii.) 

*The ‘‘Erlkénig’” was inspired in part by 
Herder’s translation of a Danish folksong, 
“Erlkénigs Tochter,’’ but Goethe chose to 
make the baleful spectre in his poem the 
Erlkénig himself. (See Eduard Engel, Goethe: 
Der Mann und das Werk, Braunschweig, 1923, 
1, 360, and Julius Zeitler, ed., Goethe-Handbuch, 
Stuttgart, 1916, 1, 503-504.) 

5 Lorea, ‘“‘La imagen poética en don Luis de 
Géngora,”’ op. cit., p. 76. This lecture was 
certainly delivered in Granada in 1927 to 
commemorate the tercentenary of Géngora’s 
death. (See Lorca, op. cit., p. 1612.) In ‘‘Fede- 
rico Garcia Lorca: Textes en prose tirés de 
Voubli,” Bulletin hispanique, tv (1953), 332- 
333, note 3, Marie Laffranque refers the reader 
to El defensor de Granada, Feb. 13 and 14, 
1926, in connection with this lecture. But 
must not 1926 be a misprint? 

*Lorea, ‘“‘Teorfa y juego del duende,’ op. 
cit., p. 37. This lecture was delivered in Cuba 
in 1930. The Romancero gitano was published 
in 1928. 

7 See, for example, Karl Viétor, Goethe, Bern, 
1949, pp. 460-464 and Miguel de Ferdinandy, 
“Lo demonfaco en Poesia y verdad,”’ in the 
Goethe bicentennial volume published by the 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad 
Nacional de Cuyo, Goethe (1749—28 de agosto 
—1949), Mendoza, 1949, pp. 45-75. 

® Lorca, “Teorfa y juego del duende,”’ op. cit., 
p. 37. 

*See two newspaper accounts of ‘‘Imagina- 
cién, inspiracién, evasién,” a lecture that 
Lorca first delivered in 1928. (Laffranque, op. 
cit., LV 11953), 332-338.) In the account pub- 
lished in El defensor de Granada, Oct. 12, 1928, 
some of Lorca’s conclusions are summarized 
as follows: Gltimas generaciones de 
poetas se preocupan de reducir la poes{fa a la 
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creacién del hecho poético y seguir las normas 
que éste mismo impone, sin escuchar la voz 
del razonamiento légico ni el equilibrio de la 
imaginacién. Pretenden libertar la poesfa no 
sdlo de la anécdota sino del acertijo de la 
imagen y de los planos de la realidad, lo que 
equivale a llevar la poesfa a un dltimo plano 
de pureza y sencillez. Se trata de una realidad 
distinta, dar un salto a mundos de emociones 
virgenes, tefiir los poemas de un sentimiento 
planetario. ‘Evasién’ de la realidad por el 
camino del auefio, por el camino del subcon- 
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sciente, por el camino que dicte un hecho 
insélito que regale la inspiracién.”’ (Ibid., 
p. 336.) 

10See Stéphane Mallarmé, ‘‘Crise de vers,’’ 
(Euvres completes, eds. Henri Mondor and G. 
Jean-Aubry, Paris, 1951, pp. 365-366. 

1 Lorca, ‘“‘La imagen poética en don Luis de 
Géngora,”’ op. cit., p. 79. 

12 Lorca, ‘‘Imaginacién, inspiracién, evasién’’ 
as reported in El defensor de Granada, Oct. 12, 
1928, and reprinted in Laffranque, op. cit., 
LV (1953), 333. 


THE MEANING OF civilizacién AND barbarie IN 
DONA BARBARA 


Ernest A. Jounson, Jr. 
Amherst College 


“3Dé qué serviria acabar con el caci- 
cazgo de dofia Barbara en el Arauca? 
Reapareceria mds bajo otro nom- 
bre.””! 

Unfortunately cacicazgo is not the 
only phenomenon which pops up else- 
where under a different name. ‘‘Civiliza- 
tion,” “civilized,” civilizing force,’’ 
and “barbarity,” “savage,” and ‘“Na- 
ture’’ are also words whose meaning is at 
best elusive. 

In Dofia Bdrbara Rémulo Gallegos 
portrays a struggle between civilizacién 
and barbarie. This paper represents an 
effort to reflect the words which he 
uses to describe this struggle. Their 
meaning is left to the reader’s own sense. 

Contrary to the opinion of those who 
consider themselves blessed with the 
simple and noble qualities of country 
life, Gallegos conceives of civilization as a 
desirable product of city life This 
attitude probably reflects the untamed 
nature of the South American desierto 
as compared with the cultivated Roman 
farmland, the gardens of Salamanca, 
and the gently rolling countryside of 
New England, dotted with peaceful 
farms. The most obvious and immediate 
definition of the civilizing force that, in 
men like Santos Luzardo, flows out from 
the cities, is Law: words like ley de llano, 
derechos, justicia, the “law and order” 
of our Western movies. In Part Two, 
Chapter One, Gallegos purposely brings 
together in the office of the Jefe Civil 
Santos Luzardo, dofia Barbara, Mister 
Danger, fio Pernalete, and Mujiquita. 
The purpose is to have them react to the 
ley de llano. And Santos Luzardo is him- 
self a lawyer. 

The physical manifestation of Law, 


the law in question, is a fence, which 
Santos Luzardo is determined to have 
erected. Although Law implies general 
justice and the hero’s intention to ‘‘de- 
fender sus propios derechos y también 
los ajenos, atropellados por los caciques 
de la llanura”’ (p. 28), Gallegos has fo- 
cused our attention on property rights. 
Obviously property has ever been a 
popular matter for the expression of 
rights, and a fence the most visible 
form of those rights. This is the kind of 
law that makes sense to the popular 
mind. When Santos, discouraged by the 
sheer weight of barbarie, abandons 
his civilizing ways, it is to the civilizing 
influence of this basic separation of 
“mine and thine’ that Antonio Sando- 
val clings. He says: ‘‘La cerca en todas 
partes y cada cual criando lo suyo dentro 
de lo suyo” (p. 265). So that, in the 
civilized society, the law finds a place 
for everything and keeps it in its place. 

Besides the fence, civilization would 
bring other material improvements to 
the /lanos. For all their good intentions, 
the appearance of these is sometimes so 
fantastic as to suggest the ludicrous, 
e.g., the locomotive’ as it comes panting 
over the horizon (p. 109). Santos also 
tries to replace the custom of the candelas 
with a rotacién de rebatios (p. 184), and 
there are his thoughts on the struggle 
necessary against insalubridad, inunda- 
cién, sequia, and el desierto, the lack of 
people.® 

But is civilization just a matter of 
housekeeping? Is civilization just a suc- 
cessful use of material things? 

Perhaps Law is not enough. Perhaps 
Law is only a manifestation, like the 
fence, or the railroad, of something more 
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profound. This might be the civilizing 
force. 

In Part Two, Chapter One, where 
Santos Luzardo, dofia Barbara, mister 
Danger, and fio Pernalete meet, while 
Santos insists that “la ley obliga de 
por si’’ (p. 137), the enemigos first try to 
evade the law by offering to suffer the 
consequences of disobedience (there is no 
stated penalty, p. 137), and then proceed 
to observe the letter of the law in order 
the better to abuse its spirit (p. 138). 
The fence represents the individual’s 
right against the tyranny of hombres de 
presa (p. 26). In the broad sense of law, 
the fence also represents ‘“‘la necesaria 
limitacién del hombre ante los _prin- 
cipios’” (p. 109). These people are 
gathered to discuss a law (ley de /lano) 
that exists. The man we would call 
civilized wants the law. The others, the 
majority, the barbarians, do not like 
the law. Consequently, the law in itself 
is not civilization. Civilization would 
seem rather to be an attitude toward the 
law. To say, in short, ““Barbarity, there 
shouid be a law against it!” is simply 
not enough. The law, laws, or Law has 
no force unless the individual wants it. 

So, what precisely are the principios 
which limit a man, and what is there 
about the various characters that makes 
them want or not want to play the game 
fairly? It should already be apparent 
that the search is becoming personal, 
individual. 

Santos Luzardo, with his sanctified, 
burning light and high sights, stands 
pitted against Barbara Barbarity and 
fear. His own personal struggle seems to 
revolve around impulse and_ reason: 
“el impulsivo postergado por el razona- 
dor,” and ‘mucho del impulsivo esca- 
pado de la disciplina del razonador”’ 
(p. 54). He is descended from the violent 
way of life represented by the acts of 
the cunavichero and the lanza en el muro. 
Santos Luzardo, if civilized, also bears 
within himself the potential of barbarity. 
On the one hand he is afraid of the power 
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of the barbarous nature of his tempera- 
ment, watchful of any possibility of 
regresion a la barbarie (p. 54), and on the 
other determined to direct matter by the 
exercise of his intelligence. This is a very 
real struggle, since, as any one who has 
read the book knows, Santos spends 
considerable time in the arms of bar- 
barity, if not in those of Barbara. 

However, in Santos the civilizing 
force may be said to be dominant. And 
if reason (intelligence, analysis, as on p. 
54) is the major part of this force, then 
perhaps the best example of this reason- 
ing is to be found on p. 205: “Con la 
fria imparcialidad de que se revestia 
para analizar sentimientos suyos y 
situaciones dificiles que de ellos depen- 
diesen, se planted el caso, sentandose al 
escritorio, despej4ndolo de la barahunda 
de papeles y libros que sobre é] hab{fa de- 
jado poco antes, poniéndolos en orden, 
uno sobre otro y separados éstos de aqué- 
llos, como si se tratase de distinguir y 
analizar lo que eran y contenfan libros de 
Derecho y papeles de contabilidad del 
hato, y apoyando las manos sobre unos 
y otros, cual si necesitara exteriorizar y 
convertir en cosas inertes los sentimien- 
tos sobre los cuales era menester re- 
flexionar, dijo, mirando lo que tenia 
bajo la izquierda” (pp. 206, 207). 

As the antithesis of the Prometheus, 
Barbara is presented scornfully as being 
incapable of reasoning, a mere creature of 
impulse. ‘Asi, por momentdneos im- 
pulsos aislados, que luego circunstancias 
fortuitas encadenaban, habia procedido 
siempre, y como casi siempre la habia 
ayudado la fortuna, visto por fuera— 
y era asi como ella misma lo vefa— 
aquello parecia efectiva y extraordinaria 
previsién; mas, visto por dentro, dofia 
Barbara resultaba incapaz de concebir 
un verdadero plan. Su habilidad estaba, 
tinicamente, en saber sacarle en seguida 
el mayor provecho a los resultados alea- 
torios de sus impulsos’”’ (p. 128). The 
reader may find this descriptive of his 
own approach to life. 
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Part of the barbaric incapacity to use 
intelligence reasonably depends on super- 
stition, ignorance. In Barbara there lies 
the sinister influence of Camajay-Minare, 
“El Socio (actually ‘el propio milagroso 
Nazareno de Achaguas |p. 40])’ and her 
enchantments. But, because of ignorance, 
belief in superstitution is found among the 
llaneros themselves. As Santos says: 
“Todavia se pretende curar el gusano 
con oraciones, y como los brujos abun- 
dan y hasta los inteligentes terminan 
creyendo en ellos, no se procuran reme- 
dios” (p. 214). 

So perhaps the civilizing force requires 
the use of reason, intelligence, and knowl- 
edge against impulse, ignorance, and 
belief in occult powers. Nevertheless, 
Gallegos cannot be satisfied with as 
simple a solution to the problem as 
setting impulse against reason, because he 
leaves us with a much more complex 
impression. First of all, the result of all 
‘of Santos’ reasoning above is chased 
away by the mere sound of Marisela’s 


voice; and secondarily it soon appears 
that dofia Barbara (impulse) and the 
llanura are only semibdrbara (p. 54). 


Like Bérbara, the Jlanura has its 
attractive and desirable side: “Santos 
Luzardo volvié a experimentar aquel 
impulso de curiosidad intelectual que 
en el rodeo de Mata Oscura estuvo a 
punto de moverlo a sondear el abismo 
de aquella alma, recia y brava como la 
llanura donde se agitaba, pero que tal 
vez tenia, también como la _llanura, 
frescos refugios de sombra y sus plicidos 
remansos, alguna escondida regién in- 
contaminada, de donde salieran, de 
improviso, aquellas palabras que eran, a 
la vez, una confesién y una protesta. 

En efecto, sinceridad y rebeldia de un 
alma fuerte ante su destino . . .” (p. 173). 

Frequently the attraction of the llanura 
is to be wholly alive, to escape the “‘ne- 
cesaria limitacién del hombre ante los 
pringipios” (p. 109) and to experience 
‘la plenitud del hombre rebelde a toda 
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limitacién” (p. 215). Now, what’s so 
bad about being wholly alive? 

In any case, in this ‘‘tierra de hombres 
machos”’ (p. 54) la vida del llano becomes 
“esa fuerza irresistible con que atrae 
su imponente rudeza” (p. 55). Bronco- 
busting and riding horseback seem to 
symbolize it best. Santos feels deeply 
the “‘exagerado sentimiento de la hom- 
bria producido por el simple hecho de ira 
caballo a través de la sabana inmensa’”’ 
(p. 

The text creates a doubt as to what is 
meant by being wholly alive. Horses, 
men, la doma bring to mind the image, 
part man, part horse, which is the cen- 
taur, and Gallegos attitude toward this 
figure is not wholly one of enthusiasm. 
Part of this state of mind may be due to 
the political abuse of the term centauro 
in Venezuela. But being alive on the 
llanos and being a centaur become in this 
text practically synonymous. Somehow 
the robust urge to be fully alive seems 
less attractive, as the degenerate and 
repulsive Lorenzo Barquero, awakened 
by the latigazo de alcohol, rises momen- 
tarily from his own loathsome, sticky 
tremedal to cry out: ‘‘—j Matar al cen- 
tauro! jJe! jJe! jNo seas idiota, Santos 
Luzardo! ;Crees que eso del centauro 
es pura retérica? Yo te aseguro que existe. 
Lo he ofdo relinchar. Todas las noches 
pasa por aqui. Y no solamente aqui; 
all4, en Caracas, también. Y mas lejos 
todavia. Dondequiera que esté uno de 
nosotros, los que llevamos en las venas 
sangre de Luzardos, oye relinchar el 
centauro. Ya tii también lo has ofdo y 
por eso estfés aqui. :Quién ha dicho que 
es posible matar al centauro? -:Yo? 
Esctipeme la cara, Santos Luzardo. 
El centauro es una entelequia” (p. 95). 

Perhaps the most terrifying aspect of 
this vision is the idea of the centaur as 
entelechy, a determination carried within 
one’s very cells, that is, an actuality that 
has the power to produce other actualities 
of the same kind or species. Ironically, 
this is as necesaria a limitacién as one 
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could ask for. In that the interpretation 
of the centaur is here expressed in bestial 
terms, the limitacién downward, as it 
were, is frightening.® 

Apparently, then, this first attraction 
of the llanura, the call to hombria, 
has, for Gallegos, its dubious conse- 
quences, such as the degeneration of a 
Lorenzo Barquero or la bravura armada. 
Are there other more civilized attractive 
qualities that Barbara and the llanura 
might share? 

Santos Luzardo, at the height of his 
surrender to the unwritten ley de llano, 
finds himself deeply moved by the pro- 
fessed loyalty of Pajarote: “...con- 
movido por aquella ruda demostracién 
de lealtad, Santos Luzardo se dijo que 
no era cierto que sélo la bravura armada 
fuese la ley de la llanura y acepté la 
compafiia de Pajarote, estrechandole en 
silencio la mano” (p. 281).!° Pajarote 
is not an isolated example of loyalty. 
The Sandovals and others also testify 
to the fact that all is not savage on the 
llanos." Here, unquestionably, we have a 
reflection of Gallegos’ essentially opti- 
mistic viewpoint, an optimism that cul- 
minates in the famous words: “i Llanura 
venezolana! jPropicia para el esfuerzo 
como lo fué para la hazafia, tierra de 
horizontes abiertos, donde una raza 
buena ama, sufre y espera!...” 

Like the /lanura, dofia Barbara, its 
personification, has her attractive side 
too. But this does not refer alone to phy- 
sical beauty”; rather to an_ interior 
truth. It would seem that Gallegos is 
such an optimist about human nature 
that his personification of barbarity 
really has deep within her a feeling of 
rebellion against her commitment to a 
life of violence (pp. 173, 310), and a 
genuine “ansia de bien’ (309). Gallegos 
may be trying to tell us that as a creature 
of impulse, essentially ignorant of good 
and evil, but also a socio of evil because 
of her existential commitment to a life 
ruled by la bravura armada, Barbara is 
to be pitied and forgiven, for she knows 
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not what she has done. Certainly she 
tries to make amends, and, for her, rises 
to a noble height before disappearing 
mysteriously on the rivers of life (p. 
315). 

These considerations bring us back 
to the feelings Santos Luzardo has for 
Marisela. Just as it is that vital force, 
hidden so deeply within her (the love 
for Asdriibal), that finally puts Barbara 
back in the graces of civilization, so it is 
love for Marisela that proves superior 
to all the fine analysis and reasoning of 
Santos Luzardo. Important as _ intelli- 
gence, reason, analysis, science, knowl- 
edge, law, and justice may be, here they 
appear more and more only as the tools 
of love. Exactly what this “love” may 
mean is left to the reader’s sense. 

There are probably all sorts of prac- 
tical reasons why Santos Luzardo and 
Barbara can’t be joined in holy wedlock, 
and why Santos and Marisela can. It 
might be too obvious to marry civiliza- 
cién and barbarie, or Barbara is probably 
much older than Santos, for example, 
and so on. But we suspect that for Galle- 
gos it is essentially Barbara’s historia, 
the barbarie she has lived, that is against 
her. 

A cogent reason for thinking this is 
the amount of space given in the novel 
to an analysis of Marisela’s love. 

Remember that Barbara, the Jllanos, 
and Nature are frequently equated. It 
turns out that all of these are really 
only half-bad, half-good, semzbdrbara. 
Consequently, a value judgment of this 
becomes unimportant. It is better to 
say that, after all, Barbara is, the llanura 
is, and Nature is ni bien ni mal. 

These are exactly the words used to 
describe the nature girl, which is Mari- 
sela “...tan ajeno a la moral como el 
pecado de la venadita. Era la naturaleza 
misma, sin bien ni mal; pero asi no podia 
tomarla el hombre de la ciudad” (p. 
211).% Marisela’s feelings for Santos are 
described as the ‘“‘pasién sin nombre,” 
because she is at the point where civiliz- 
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ing influences can turn it toward the 
good, or barbarizing influences can con- 
vert it to evil. But, again, Santos does 
not seem as interested in having her 
taste of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, as he is in having her go beyond 
that to the feeling from which all else 
springs: ternura.'* He wants her to have 
“esa ternura que le falta” (p. 205). 

The way to caritas is the more familiar 
path, tread also by Unamuno, that of 
dolor, compasién, amor. Barbara, be- 
cause of her love for Asdriibal, finally is 
able to ‘feel with’ Marisela and ex- 
perience maternal love. Marisela, deeply 
moved by her father’s reaction to Dan- 
ger’s purchase of her, comes to “feel 
with” poor Lorenzo Barquero and ex- 
periences filial love: “‘...pero en el 
fondo de esta gruta resplandeciente que 
era su corazén dichoso, se habia quedado 
en tinieblas un pequefio rincén; la fuente 
de la ternura, y se habia quedado en 
tinieblas porque sélo el dolor podia 
revelirselo. Ya le habia sido dado cono- 
cerlo y de alli surgia ahora una nueva 
Marisela, deslumbrada por el hallazgo 
de si misma, con la divina luz de la 
bondad en el rostro y con la suavidad 
de la ternura en las manos que habfan 
acariciado, por primera vez con verda- 
dero amor filial, la frente atormentada 
del padre”’ (p. 273). Whatever feelings one 
may have about the literary merits of 
this scene, there can be no doubt of the 
ideas involving dolor, compasién, and 
amor which direct it. And dolor, com- 
pasién, amor seem to be the most impor- 
tant part of the civilizing force that 
makes Marisela worthy of the man of the 
city. 

Further evidence for the superiority 
of things of the heart may be seen in the 
fact of Santos’ regresién and particularly 
in his attitude toward the murder which 
is the regresién’s result. From a strictly 
moral point of view, the attitude is 

unreasonable: “...al dios de Pajarote, 
como el amigo del cuento de fio Perna- 
lete, no le producian escripulos los 
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puntos sobre las haches” (p. 306). An 
author who let his hero live in this man- 
ner finds higher value in something that 
is not mere law or reason.'® 

So, to return to the scene in the Jefa- 
tura Civil: Barbara, Danger, and Perna- 
lete abuse the law and are agents of 
barbarity because they do not love the 
law. Santos Luzardo does. 

Perhaps this leaves us with a Socratic 
view of the problem of good and evil, 
ctvilizacién and barbarie: loving the good, 
knowing the good, being good follow 
one another around in a blissful circle, 
as in the “...ciudad ideal, complicada 
y perfecta como un cerebro, adonde 
toda excitacién va a convertirse en idea 
y de donde toda reaccién que parte lleva 
el sello de la eficacia consciente” (p. 27). 
Gallegos in Dofia Bdérbara does not seem 
to carry all this any further, but he does 
seem to leave us with the words civiliza- 
cién, dolor, compasién, ternura, and 
amor. 

NOTES 
'Rémulo Gallegos, Dofia Bérbara (Buenos 
Aires: Peuser, 1945), p. 28. Subsequent page 
references in the text refer to this edition. 
2 Alabanza de aldea y menosprecio de corte: 
Since Santos Luzardo eventually finds evi- 
dence of civilization in the llanos, it might 
not be amiss to think of this famous theme, 
treated by Horace, Guevara, Luis de Leén, 
et al. 
3 Cf. Robert Frost on Wall.’’ 
‘Gallegos probably did not foresee that the 
airplane and not the railroad would be the 
contemporary civilizing vehicle. 
6 Gallegos must be thinking of Sarmiento and 
Alberdi: ‘‘Lo que urge es modificar las cir- 
cunstancias que producen estos males: poblar. 
Pero para poblar: sanear primero, para sanear: 
poblar antes. | Un cfreulo vicioso!”’ (p. 28) 
® Marcos Vargas in Canaima represents a good 
expression of this fascinating theme. See ‘‘Es 
la vida hermosa y fuerte .. .’’ (p. 217). 
7 In Giiiraldes’ Don Segundo Sombra the words 
“Ja gloria de sus cuerpos resistentes’’ express 
strikingly the plenitud of being alive. The idea 
of being tough enough to take it is expressed 
in Dofia Barbara by the sufridor (p. 220). 
* See pp. 92-93. 
Lorenzo Barquero’s vision of the centaur 
suggests the Franciscan phrase el hermano 
asno as encountered in the novel with that 
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title by Eduardo Barrios. The centaur, as 
encountered in Greek mythology or in the 
“Coloquio de los centauros’”’ by Rubén Darfo, 
appears to be a friendly creature. Not all of 
Gallegos’ references to the centaur are hor- 
rendous: see the description of the beginning 
of the vaqueria general on p. 190. 

'° The stoic attitude of Remigio toward the 
death of Jesusito beneath the claws of the 
tigre might be considered virtuous. The image 
of a man, armed only with a lance, overcoming 
the tigre, seems to be a particularly South 
American symbol of Man vs. Nature: civiliza- 
cién vs. barbarie. 

1 “E} hermoso espectéculo de la cafda de la 
tarde sobre la muda inmensidad de la sabana; 
el buen abrigo, sombra y frescura del rdstico 
techo que lo cobijaba; la timida presencia de 
las muchachas, que hab{an estado esperandolo 
toda la tarde, vestidas de limpio y adornadas 
las cabezas con flores sabaneras, como para 
una fiesta; la emocionada alegria del viejo al 
comprobar que no lo habfa olvidado el ‘nifio 
Santos,’ y la noble discrecién de la lealtad 
resentida de Antonio, estaban diciéndole que 


no era todo malo y hostil en la Ilanura, tierra 
irredenta donde una raza buena ama, sufre y 
espera’’ (pp. 48-49). 

'2 The influence of the film ‘‘Dofia Bérbara”’ 
with Marfa Félix has been considerable. 

3It is curious that Gallegos, an educator, 
dedicates so little space to the civilizing in- 
fluence of education, formal education at 
least. Perhaps he took it for granted, and 
considered the education of Marisela by Santos 
as sufficient. 

4 At Mount Holyoke College this writer had 
the opportunity to hear Gabriela Mistral. He 
has never before or since felt himself in such 
an overwhelming aura of ternura. See also I 
Corinthians, 13. 

18 Unarnuno’s Sentimiento trdgico de la vida is 
essentially a menosprecio de razén. This idea, 
caught so aptly by Pascal, finds attractive 
expression in Antonio Machado’s “Pardbola: 
Dice Ja razén...’’ On p. 1064 of the Modern 
Library edition of War and Peace, the transla- 
tion has Tolstoy say: ‘‘Once admit that human 
life can be guided by reason, and all possibility 
of life is annihilated.” 


SHOP-TALK _ 


TEACHING ELEMENTARY FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


ALBERT R. Lopes AND MARSHALL R. Nason 
University of New Merico 


Our program has several aims: first, to 
meet the increasing enrollments; second, to 
provide an extra contact hour without adding 
to the instructional cost; third, to reduce the 
number of students in the recitation classes; 
fourth, to insure, as far as possible, uniform 
standards in multiple-section courses; fifth, 
to maintain instructional efficiency in spite of 
the need for hiring inexperienced personnel; 
sixth, to provide the needed teacher training 
for candidates working toward the Ph.D.; and 
seventh (and most important), to improve the 
performance of the student and help him to 
succeed, 

Large lecture sections (100-120 students) 
meet twice a week. The lectures are given by 
staff especially selected for their experience, 
competence in the subject, and ability to com- 
municate it. Each session begins with an 
8-minute vocabulary quiz (25 words) which 
includes the vocabulary of the new lesson and 
reviews the vocabularies of the two previous 
lessons. Then follows a detailed explanation, 
with examples, of the grammar of the new 
lesson so that the student will be able to dedi- 
cate his study period to constructive and 
guided learning. 

Drill sections (limited to 20 students) meet 
twice a week on the day after each lecture for 
recitation: drill, correction of exercises, and 
conversation. The conduct of the drill sections 
is in general quite well standardized, all drill 
sections accomplishing a minimum specified 
amount of material. The large number of 
multiple sections makes it possible to section 
the students according to ability and previous 
language training, so that the drill-section 
instructor can gear his teaching to the specific 
needs of his group. 

In the current program the student reports 
to the language laboratory to increase his 
contact time with the oral-aural aspects of the 
language. Present plans call for an additional 
investment of approximately $5,000 to double 
the contact time and to extend to other lan- 
guages the program now limited to Spanish, 
the language in which experimentation has 
been carried on for several years. The first- 


semester exercises will be of two kinds: 
repetition and aural comprehension. The repeti- 
tion exercises, done on a double-tape recorder 
with an electronic mixer, use master recordings 
with pauses for student repetition after each 
utterance. The recordings made by the stu- 
dents pick up the master voice and the student 
repetition. They are graded by advanced 
students with training in phonetics who, on the 
unexpended portion of the tape, record an 
individual commentary on the student’s per- 
formance and grade the exercise. When the 
student comes to make the subsequent re- 
cording he must listen to his own performance 
and the commentary in order to ascertain his 
grade. 

An hour examination is given after every 
three lectures (every two weeks), and the 
recitation period following each hour exami- 
nation is devoted to conversation and com- 
mentary on the examination. 

For those interested in statistics: under 
traditional methods 100 students would be 
divided into 4 sections, meeting 3 days a week 
for a total of 12 hours of instruction. Here, one 
lecture section meeting twice a week (2 hours 
of instruction) and 5 drill sections (of 20 stu- 
dents each instead of 25) meeting twice a week 
(10 hours of instruction) total the same 12 
instructional hours but with a gain for the 
student of one extra contact hour and recita- 
tion sections of 20 students. If there were but 
4 drill sections of 25 students each, an extra 
contact hour would still be gained and there 
would be a further saving of 2 hours of in- 
struction. For as few as 50 students an extra 
contact hour would be gained with no addition 
to the instructional cost. Though it is not a 
primary objective of the program to decrease 
the ratio of faculty to students, it will be 
noted that the current program does achieve 
an economy of 20 per cent. 

Under this system there is an opportunity 
to bring about a greater homogeneity in the 
performance of freshmen, who enter the uni- 
versity with extremely diverse backgrounds. 
The burden of the serious student is eased and, 
at the same time, the performance of the less 
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By-Propucts or SrupyING SPANISH 


serious student is improved. The student who 
enters the university with a poor background 
may have to study more than the usual two 
hours for each recitation, but he has before 
him a specific task which has been carefully 
explained beforehand and he knows that with 
the proper amount of study he can not only 
prepare his assignment satisfactorily but do as 
well as anyone else in the class. The frequent 
vocabulary quizzes make certain that the 
student keeps up and reviews from the very 
first day, and the hour examination obliges 
him to review constantly, a factor vital to the 
learning process. 

The results so far have been highly en- 
couraging. There have been relatively few 
drops from the course, and in contrast to the 
conventional type of instruction, the propor- 
tion of failures has dropped from 38% to 12%, 
despite much more rigorous standards than 
were previously enforced. And what is more 
gratifying, the attitude of the students has 
been excellent. Rather than voicing a dislike 
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for foreign languages, a surprising number of 
students have expressed an interest in major- 
ing or minoring in the field. 

The program has already elicited interest 
from other institutions and has been inspected 
by staff members from one of the leading 
western universities, who are now instituting a 
similar method. 

Insofar as it has been possible to judge the 
reactions of the teaching staff, it appears that 
the inexperienced instructors have welcomed 
the opportunity to attend the lectures (a re- 
quirement for those without previous experi- 
ence) and have benefited from the consistency 
and definiteness of the program. The regular 
staff have been enthusiastic over the results 
without voicing any feeling of undue restraint, 
under the uniform procedure. 

It would seem that this method, with 
modifications, might be adaptable to other 
fields, such as mathematics and English, and 
other courses in which competent exposition of 
subject matter is of paramount importance. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF STUDYING SPANISH 


Witus Knapp Jones 
Miami University 


Pero Grullo is the legendary Spanish charac- 
ter who enunciates with the pride of an original 
discoverer such platitudes as “The world is a 
small place after all,’ and “It isn’t the heat; 
it’s the humidity.”* Give him a topic like 
mine and he could haul out and refurbish all 
the clichés since the first cave man was moved 
to cross the mountains to get acquainted with 
the strange-talking people on the other side. 
But in these days when practicality often casts 
the deciding vote as School Superintendents 
discuss curriculum subjects, it may not be 
entirely Perogrullistic to consider what a 
student gets out of his study of modern 
foreign languages. I am especially concerned 
with Spanish, though most of this is applicable 
to other languages, as well. 

Opponents of foreign language teaching 
used to protest that those who studied 
Spanish were wasting time on something they 


* Read at the 9th Univ. of Kentucky For- 
eign Language Conference, April 28, 1956. 


would never use in later years, with the im- 
plication that the content of Physics and 
Chemistry courses would find daily use, and 
students would be lost without the ability 
acquired in Arithmetic classes to calculate the 
number of rolls of wall paper for a given room, 
or how long it would take six men to do half 
the work one man could perform in thirteen 
hours. But today, travel, with its opportunity 
to talk Spanish, is no longer confined to the 
wealthy. Some one has calculated that more 
tourists visited Mexico last year than were 
enrolled in all the Spanish classes in the 
United States. Pity linguistic illiterates like 
the one who told his tourist agency that since 
he had no knowledge of the foreign language, 
he had no idea of what he had seen and done, 
and asked for a detailed outline so he could 
talk about his trip when he got home! 

Yes, foreign travel is open to anyone with a 
pliable thumb that can wangle a ride to Florida 
with Cuba just across the waves. Anyone with 
a beat-up Ford and a few pesos can get at least 
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to Mexico, and the United States is doing its 
best to get the Pan American Highway ex- 
tended to Tierra del Fuego, with Spanish 
spoken every inch of the way. 

Even people insensible to the lure of distant 
places have only to turn on their radio or TV 
to hear Vaya con Dios and other songs with a 
Spanish flavor, more or less mispronounced. 
Movie-goers have recently heard the language 
in such films as Barefoot Contessa, Tall Man, 
White Orchid, and Green Fire, and the number 
will probably not diminish in the future. 

Suppose, however, that the student quits 
school after studying Spanish, with no attack 
of wanderlust and no taste for movies or music 
with a foreign flavor. He never anticipates 
earning a living as language teacher, trans- 
lator, trade expert, or geologist in Venezuela. 
He foresees no practical use for his Spanish. 
Would this student have been better off if he 
had devoted his study hours to typing, auto- 
repairing, package-wrapping, or some other 
subject that led straight to a job? Does he 
have anything from his Spanish classes that 
will stay with him? 

The first reply of a foreign-language teacher 
is usually: He will have greater mastery of his 
own language. The obvious objection to such 
an argument should be that on account of loss 
in “carry over” he would be better off using 
the same amount of time in studying English 
directly. But the trouble is, he never does. In 
many schools, either English grammar is con- 
sidered uninteresting (and therefore unworthy 
of a place in Progressive Education), or it is 
not believed necessary. And so, one job of the 
Spanish teacher is to do remedial work in 
English. My children would never have known 
the rudiments of grammar if we had not pieced 
out, at home, such gaps in their formal edu- 
cation. It is all right to hope that by hearing 
good English at home children will learn cor- 
rect speech; but whatever faults they may 
acquire can be more easily eradicated if they 
have some knowledge of formal grammar. 

There are protesters. “It ain’t goin’ to make 
no difference to nobody if a guy that didn’t 
never learn to talk correct talks like he wants 
to!” On that sort of resentful student, perhaps 
the study of a foreign language is wasted, but 
for those who do care—and somewhere along 
their life journey many of them will come to 
care, realizing that to understand the emo- 
tional force of words and use them effectively 
is to have enormous power—the hours in their 
Spanish classes will help make up for the in- 
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adequacies of their instruction in English. “I 
feel good” and “I feel well” must be analyzed 
critically before being expressed in Spanish. 
“Like” and “as” must also be differentiated. 
Subject and object cannot be confused. “It is 
I” sounds natural to one who has learned to 
say “Soy yo.” 

Spanish classes teach students to derive 
meaning from what they read in books, and 
from what their teachers and fellow students 
-say, thus offering preparation for what they 
will be required to do in later years as they 
share ideas with their fellow men in speech 
and writing. Then, too, the pitifully small 
vocabulary of many American students, 
further constricted by slang, can be increased 
by exposure to instruction in Spanish. A 
student may have no curiosity about word 
derivation in his own language till such words 
as “breakfast,” dozen,” “quarantine,” “coco- 
nut,” and others come alive under the guid- 
ance of an alert Spanish teacher. Think what 
a sudden increase to one’s English vocabulary 
would be the discovery that 585 Spanish 
words in -ién have English cognates. In a 
Spanish grammar I helped prepare, we listed 
683 other cognates. Besides, the attention to 
meaning paid by a student trying to learn un- 
familiar Spanish words is bound to add to his 
supply of useful words in his own language. 

Distinctions pointed out in Spanish can be 
carried over into English. Through Spanish, 
the student may learn to distinguish between 
“think” and “believe.” And what does 
“would” mean? Not till he has to decide 
whether to use the imperfect, the conditional, 
or some form of querer does the average 
American realize that the word has more than 
one meaning. Much of the difficulty a student 
has with the subjunctive comes through lazy 
or foggy thinking about what he is trying to 
say. The conquest of this mood comes through 
discipline in clear thinking. Such attention to 
words and concepts will serve to bring the 
student of language closer to that aim of 
-education; an ability to reason. Was there ever 
a generation more in need of the ability to 
think clearly and honestly, to read thought- 
fully, to listen intelligently, and to communi- 
cate effectively than the one now being trained 
in our schools and colleges? So, even though 
after graduation the student of Spanish does 
not say or read a word in Spanish, some of 
these by-products of his language study are 
bound to remain with him. 

Education aims to turn out good citizens. 


By-Propucts oF STuDYING SPANISH 


The realization of the Spanish heritage of his 
country, learned in Spanish classes, will con- 
tribute to that end. He will realize the many 
Spanish words used geographically and cultur- 
ally. From Coney Island to the Sierra Nevada, 
from the Navajo country to Pecos and 
Amarillo, Texas, the map shows indebtedness 
to that language. Rodeo, patio, ’dobe, canyon, 
and hundreds of other familiar terms under- 
score the amalgamation of cultures in his 
country. He will be even more impressed if he 
uses Los Angeles, Santa Fe, and Mesa Verde 
to help remember word gender that is not 
obvious. And so his language will be a spot- 
light on customs, like as well as unlike his own 
that are hereditary for many of his fellow 
citizens. 

The often-mentioned difference between the 
reloj que anda and the watch thal runs gives a 
hint of the easy-going character of our South- 
ern Neighbors. The common use of mds o 
menos and the frequency of the subjunctive, 
that indication of uncertainty, also point up 
how different they are from the cock-sure 
Anglo-Saxons. So comes an acquaintance with 
those whose ancestors had Spanish blood; and 
obviously, no student with understanding of 
foreign ways can be an isolationist. It may 
even be hoped that recollection of his own 
difficulties in trying to learn another language 
and another culture will create in him some 
tolerance of foreigners, certainly a valuable 
trait in citizens of a nation that must get 
along with inhabitants of the far corners of the 
earth. 

But how about more intimate and special- 
ized by-products? I asked some of my students 
what they had gained from their Spanish 
study. The variety of their answers amazed 
me. There were a number whose by-paths led 
to hobbies like collecting stamps, coins, foreign 
flags, maps, or picture cards. Some have pen 
pals in Spanish-speaking countries. One girl 
reported making use of games and legends, 
learned in Spanish classes, as a summer-camp 
counsellor. Some mentioned developing inter- 
est in geography and history. A fascination for 
the past, born in Spanish classes, turned one 
student to history as his life work. Some who 
no longer study Spanish, have taken to reading 
historical novels. One got so absorbed in 
Mayan civilization that she talked her parents 
into a summer trip to Mexico and Yucatan. 
Reading about strange lands and exotic foods 
has filled more than one student with a desire 
to go and discover their charms at first hand. 
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To a Home Economies major, bored by her 
novel assigned for outside reading, I suggested 
a Latin American cookbook as a substitute. 
She almost wore it out, then got the idea of 
collecting foreign recipes for a possible future 
cookbook. One student got a brief taste of 
legends and ballads before he went into the 
Army. Years later he wrote from the interior 
of Colombia that he was traveling with a tape 
recorder, collecting the romances brought over 
by conquistadores centuries before. There is 
indeed no prediction in what direction these 
bypaths will lead the Spanish student. 

For those who continue Spanish long enough 
to take up literature, the by-product may be 
the realization that literary movements and 
types of writing are not unique to one tongue. 
The alert teacher can show the correlation 
between history and literary trends, and lead 
the class to see how each grows out of, and 
explains, the other. Students are frequently 
delighted to discover how something learned 
in studying the literature of Spain helps them 
to understand American or English literature. 
After all, literary criticism has common terms, 
regardless of language, and students who have 
to evaluate what they read in Spanish are 
providing themselves with norms for judging 
any reading. 

Others reported that their ability to read 
Spanish with understanding has been useful in 
other classes, in Geography, History, and 
Archaeology. One of Miami’s Sociology pro- 
fessors assigns to Spanish majors in his classes 
research in the increasing number of Mexican 
Sociological publications and those of the Pan 
American Union. 

Those who take only the minimum require- 
ments in the language at least have been ex- 
posed to the discipline of a formal education. 
Success in language study, as in Mathematics, 
demands accuracy and exactness. Only one 
verb or adjective form is correct in a given 
place. The choice requires thought. Such 
stimulus to preciseness can be made a chal- 
lenge, and the satisfaction over whatever 
mastery is achieved gives encouragement for 
tackling other difficult tasks. 

Some students may not consider Spanish 
the most interesting subject in the curriculum, 
but at least they have a basis for their opinion. 
It is not prejudice or hearsay. And they had 
an opportunity for choice. There was a chance 
they might have enjoyed further familiarity 
with it. It is no criticism of either them or the™ 
subject that they decided to major in another 
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field. After all, everyone does not have to 
admire and love the same girl. But at least, 
while they were working at learning Spanish 
even if their motivation was only to get a 
passing grade and stay in school, they were 
being trained for a world where jobs must be 
finished, whether pleasurable or not. Es- 
pecially for such of them as came from earlier 
classes where self-assigned tasks and topics 
made learning easy, effortless, and spotty, it 
was a worth-while experience. 
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Of course to us language teachers, the stu- 
dents who want to continue in Spanish beyond 
the minimum requirements are delightful and 
flattering, but even when we make a mental 
rolleali of students who were only mediocre 
during the least possible time they were re- 
quired to attend our classes, we need not be 
disheartened. We can feel that we have pro- 
vided something valuable, even though it be a 
small part, in their education. 


GENDER DIFFERENCES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGE COGNATES 


BERNARD DULSEY 


University of Kansas City 


Students and teachers of Romance lan- 
guages often have difficulty in remembering 
noun genders, though they do not have to 
contend with the neuter. The student who has 
mastered one Romance language and who 
assumes that cognates in other Romance 
languages will be of the same gender will be 
right in the great majority of cases. But here 
are some common cognates where there is a 
difference in gender. 

Of the 61 words in the list, Italian has all 
61, French 60, Spanish 59, and Portuguese 57; 


45 are derived from Latin, 6 from German, 3 
from Greek, 2 from Italian, 2 from Arabic, and 
1 each from Celtic, Haitian, and Mexican. 

With the Latin-derived words, Italian 
shows a strong correlation, and French a poor 
one, 30 per cent. The gender correlation be- 
tween the four Romance languages: Portu- 
guese and Spanish, 74.5%; Italian and 
Spanish, 62.7%; Italian and Portuguese, 
59.7%; French and Portuguese, 35.7%; 
French and Spanish, 31.0%; French and 
Italian, 23.3%. 


English French Italian Portuguese Spanish Origin 
bank banque f. banca f. banco m. banco m. bank f. Germ. 
barn, farm grange f. granaio m. granja f. granja f. granum n. L. 
blood sang m. sangue m. sangue m. sangre f. sanguis m. L. 
bridge pont m. ponte m. ponte f. puente m/f. pons m. L. 
calm calme m. calma f. calma f. calma f. kauma n. Gr. 
chimney cheminée f. caminetto m. |chaminé f. chimenea f. caminus m. L. 
chocolate chocolat m. cioccolata,f. |chocolate m. (chocolate m.  |choco + latl 

(Mexican) 
cider cidre m. cidro m. cidra f. sidra f. sikera n. Gr. 
clarinet clarinette f. clarinetto m.  {clarineta f. clarinete m. clarus adj. L. 
cloud nuage m. nube f. nuvem f. nube f. nubes f. L. 
cod merluche f. merluzzo m. _ merluza f. merlucius m. L. 
cold, rheum rhume m. reuma m. reuma f. reuma f. rheuma n. L. 
color couleur f. colore m. cor f. color m.! color m. L. 
cupboard armoire f. armadio m. armario m. armario m. armarium n. L. 
current courant m. corrente f. corrente f. corriente f. currere vb. L. 
dizziness vertige m. vertigine f. vertigem f. vértigo m. vertigo f. L. 
emerald émeraude m. jsmeraldo m. jesmeraldaf. jesmeralda f. |smaragdus m. 

L. 
end fin f. fine m. (aim) [fim m. fin m. finis m. f. L. 
fine f. (end) 
evening soir m. sera f. serio m. sarao m.? serum n. L. 
figue f. fico m. figo m. higo m. ficus m. L. 
flower fleur f. |fiore m. flor f. flor f. flos m. L. 
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frost, ice gelée f. gelo m. gélo m. hielo m. gelu n. L. 
fury fureur f. furore m. furor m. furor m. furor m. L. 
guide guide m. guida f. guia f. guia m. f witan vb 
Germ. 
hammock hamac m. amaca f. |maca f. hamaca f. mak Haitian? 
hare liévre m. lepre f. lebre f. liebre f. lepus m. L. 
heat chaleur f. calore m. calor m. calor m. calor m. L. 
herring hareng m. aringa f. arenque m. arenque m. haring m. 
Germ. 
humor ‘humeur f. umore m. humor m. humor m. humor m. L. 
ice glace f. ghiaccio m. — _ glacies f. L. 
inn auberge f. albergo m. albergue m. albergo m. herberge f. 
Germ. 
Lent caréme m. quaresima f. |quaresma f.  j|cuaresma f. cuadragesima f. 
L. 
lever levier m. leva f. _ _ levare vb. L. 
lilac lilas m. lilla f. lila, lilé, lil&z lila lilac m. Arabic 
(all m.) 
milk Jait m. latte m. leite m. leche f. lac n. L. 
needle aiguille f. ago m. agulha f. aguja f. acucula f. L. 
oar rame f. remo m. remo m. remo m. remus m. L. 
odor odeur f. odore m. odér m., olor |olor m. odos m., oleo 
m. vb L. 
pair paire f. paio m. par m. par m. par n. L. 
phlegm phlegme m. flemma f. flegma f., flema f. phlegma n. L 
fleuma f. 
piece piéce f. pezzo m. pega f. pieza f. petia LL. from 
Celtic qetti n. 
pistol pistolet m. pistola f. pistola f. pistola f. from Pistoya, 
an Italian town 
prison — carcere m, carcere m. cfrcel f. carcer m. L. 
rat rat m. ratto m. rato m. rata f.3 ratta f. OHG. 
saliva salive m. saliva f. saliva f. saliva f. saliva f. L. 
salt sel m. sale m. sal m. sal f. sal m. L. 
saltshaker saliére f. saliera f. saléiro m. salero m. sal m. L. 
sea mer f. mare m. mar m. mar f. (old), |mare n. L. 
mar m. 
shame pudeur f. pudore m. pudér m. pudor m. pudor m. L. 
sketch esquisse f. schizzo m. — esquicio m. schizzo m. Ital. 
sorrow douleur f. dolore m. dér f. dolor m. dolor m. L. 
speech langage m. linguaggio m. |linguagem f. |lenguaje m. lingua f. L. 
spider araignée f. ragno m. aranha f. arafia f. aranea f. L. 
sugar bowl sucrier m. zuccheriere f. jagucareiro m. |azucarera f. saccharum n. 
azucarero m. (|L. from al sok- 
kar m. Arabic 
Sunday dimanche m. |domenica f. domingo m. domingo m. dominica f. L. 
sweat sueur f.‘ sudore m. suér m. sudor m. sudor m. L. 
terror terreur f. terrore m. terrér m. terror m. terror m. L. 
topaz topaze f. topazio m. top&zio m. topacio m. topazus m. Gr. 
valley vallée f. valle f. valle m. valle m. vallis f. L. 
voyage voyage m. viaggio m. viagem f. viaje m. viaticum n. L. 
waltz valse f. valzer m. valsa f. vals m. walzer m. 
Germ. 
NOTES 


1 We find la color in La Celestina. 
2 An evening dance or other affair. 


3 Cervantes used rato at times for the modern 


rata. 


‘ French chaleur, fureur, humeur, odeur, pudeur, 
sueur and terreur are feminine. But their Latin 
roots and all the other Romance cognates are 


masculine. 
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AURAL-ORAL TECHNIQUES IN THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Cuarves Haypon 
Arlington State College 


In order really to learn another language, 
one rust become a child again.* This does not 
mean that he must think like a child, but it 
does mean that he must learn the new language 
as he learned his mother tongue: he must put 
the ear first; he must Aear the new language, 
not only for pronunciation, but for what is 
even more important, the rhythm or intona- 
tion of the new tongue. 

As children, we heard, understood, and 
spoke our own language long before we learned 
to read and write it. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we should neglect the eye in learning 
a new language, but it does mean that, if we 
are ever going to gain any real facility in the 
acquisition of another language, we must put 
the ear first and not neglect it in our course of 
training. With the three-fold stimuli of ear, 
eye, and mouth we should be able to acquire a 
second language quicker than the original one. 
The basic feeling for the language can be ob- 
tained only through the ear. Refinements are 
made through the eye and hand. It all boils 
down to this: hear it, see it, think it, speak it. 
So much for foundation work. 

In the case of Spanish in particular, at ASC 
we are currently using Spoken Spanish (text 
by Heath; records by Holt) as designed by the 
Armed Forces Institute during the war. This 
course is most practical and the recordings are 
well-made. We have the students memorize 
each record by ear as far as possible and we 
emphasize learning by repetition. In this way 
the ear is trained and the student gets the feel 
of the rhythm of the language. In addition, 
he develops self-confidence through learning 
the dialogues which he recites from memory in 
class. He then makes up original dialogues on 
similar material which he learns and recites 
with another student. Progress is rapid and 
great strides are made even in one semester of 
three hours a week. The student himself is 
pleasantly surprised that he can comprehend 
the meaning of the true-false record when the 
native speaks to him at the end of the semester. 


*A talk delivered in November, 1955, in 
San Antonio at the Spanish section meeting 
of the Texas FL Association of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association. 


After all, language is primarily a vehicle of 
communication, so what we are trying to do 
is to have an exchange of ideas through 
learning a given model and then have the 
students branch out on their own. At the same 
time, the student develops self-confidence in 
the use of the new tongue. 

Next semester, we plan to use the Assimil 
Spanish Without Toil (La Maison Frangaise, 
610 Fifth Ave., N. Y.). This is an appealing 
title and is perhaps about as painless a treat- 
ment as it is possible to find. The approach is 
adult. The texts and recordings are made in 
France by native Spanish artists and have a 
humor that is perhaps more French than 
Spanish. Again we insist that the students 
hear and imitate as well as possible. The re- 
cordings do not dispense with the teacher as a 
model, for the class also imitates the teacher. 
These conversations must be memorized as 
well as analyzed, but the student must above 
all hear and imitate the rhythm. Grammar is 
taught inductively through the use of a refer- 
ence outline text by Goodman entitled 
Spanish (Oxford Book Co., N. Y.), a verb 
wheel, and the University of Chicago pocket 
Spanish Dictionary (Pocket Books, Inc. 
N. Y., 35¢). Through the use of these ma- 
terials, students are encouraged to make their 
own original dialogues. 

But, we say, the adolescent becomes self- 
conscious and analytical when learning another 
language, rather than natural and spontane- 
ous. Would it not be better for him to learn a 
second language as a child? Indeed it would! 
And that is a topic I would like to take up a 
little later on—foreign language instruction in 
the elementary grades. But the adolescent has 
not completely formed his speech patterns and 
he can learn another language too, perhaps not 
so naturally or quite so easily, but if he hears 
it and repeats it while thinking of the meaning, 
he, too, can gain facility. 

From various experiments, it has been 
ascertained that the child is naturally bilingual © 
between the ages of six to twelve. At that time 
he can learn two languages just as easily as 
one if given the opportunity. Before the war, 
Spanish was introduced into the elementary 
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grades in Texas, but interest in it lagged and 
many elementary schools discontinued it. 
Unless we as Spanish teachers push it, who 
will? 

The MLA is doing wonderful work in pro- 
moting the study of a second language in the 
elementary grades. At this time the child is 
aural minded. He hears and then repeats. 
Sounds do not seem strange to him. If the 
child is not given the opportunity to learn 
another language at this time, he is not receiv- 
ing his birthright. But this instruction cannot 
continue for just a year or two. To develop 
real proficiency it must go right on with the 
mother-tongue all the way through the grades 
and high school. We are wrong to take our 
mother tongue for granted. It is an acquisition, 
and we have to continue using it to retain 
fluency. Some time ago, the Office of Education 
released a set of Spanish records entitled 
Hablemos Espafiol to aid in primary instruc- 
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tion in this language. These were made avail- 
able to teachers at no cost. Such a program is 
of great assistance to the teacher if used cor- 
rectly. But the records have to be used under 
the careful direction of the teacher, if the 
student is to benefit fully from them. 

Henry Holt has released an album entitled 
Getting Around in Spanish, a condensation 
from the album Spoken Spanish. This album 
costs only a few dollars and could be purchased 
by all students. It contains the necessary stock 
phrases. There is also a Say It in Spanish 
record which sells for only 89¢ (obtainable 
from Dover Publications, N. Y.). It contains 
the practical phrases one needs. With these 
aids the Spanish teacher can create an interest 
in Spanish which heretofore was difficult with- 
out such equipment. After all, it is the living 
language that the student wants to learn and 
we obtain this only through the spoken word 
which must first be heard and then repeated. 
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PROGRAM OF THE 1956 ANNUAL MEETING 


28-30 December, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


General Program Chairman: Marsorie C. Jounston, U. 8. Office of Education 
Friday, 28 December 


2:30-4:30 P.M. Demonstration of language laboratory equipment and techniques 
at the Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown 


Univ. 


Saturday, 29 December 


9:15-10:45 A.M. 


Literature Session. Ballroom. Chairman: Gerald E. Wade, 


Univ. of Tennessee. “Old Wine in New Bottles,” Lurline 
Simpson, Univ. of Washington. “Dante y Darfo,’’ Bernardo 
Gicovate, Tulane Univ. “The Art of Rachel Queiruz,” Benja- 
min M. Woodbridge, Jr., Univ. of California, Berkeley. ‘“The 
Pertinence of El curioso impertinente,” Bruce W. Wardropper, 


Ohio State Univ. 


Ballroom. 
9:00-11:30 P.M. 


The FL Program General Meeting. Ballroom. 

AAT Social Hour. Chinese Room. 

Business Meeting. Ballroom. 

Report of Radio T V Committee, Joseph Raymond, chairman. 


Executive Council Meeting. 


2:00-5:00 P.M. 
5:00-7:00 P.M. 
8:00-9:00 P.M. 
9:00-9:15 P.M. 
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Sunday, 30 December 


8:00-10:00 A.M. Chapter Breakfast. $1.00. 
9:00-10:30 A.M. Executive Council Meeting. 
10:30-12:00 A.M. Language Session. Ballroom. Chairman: Frank Sedwick, Univ. 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. “Current Usage in Spain,’’ Norman P. 
Sacks, Oberlin College. ““Algunos problemas lexicograficos en el 
espafiol del sudoeste de los Estados Unidos,” Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
Jr., Stanford Univ. “The Category of Prepositions in English 
and Spanish,”’ Dwight L. Bolinger, Univ. of Southern California. 
“Dialectal Traits and Foreign Linguistic Influences in La gran 
conquista de Ultramar,” Viadimir Honsa, Marquette Univ. 
12:30-2:30 P.M. Annual Association Luncheon. $3.65. Presiding: Marjorie C. 
Johnston, U. 8. Office of Education, General Program Chairman. 
Presidential address: Agnes M. Brady, Univ. of Kansas. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. — Special reception at the Pan American Union. 


NATIONAL SPANISH CONTESTS 


Contestants: all students of 2nd, 3rd, and 4th year Spanish in public, private, and 
parochial secondary schools are eligible, except those of Spanish-speaking parents 
or those who have learned Spanish through foreign residence or travel. 

Divisions: Spanish II—1st or 2nd semester of 2nd year Spanish 

Spanish III—1st or 2nd semester of 3rd year Spanish 
Spanish IV—1Ist or 2nd semester of 4th year Spanish 
(Note: There is only one examination in each division.) 

Examinations: standard objective examinations in three parts: Part I (aural) is re- 
corded on tape; Parts II (grammar) and III (reading) are printed. Separate IBM 
answer sheets and key for hand or machine scoring furnished with each order of 
tests. Time required: about an hour and three-quarters. 

To enter the Contest: Before February 1, 1957 send order to your AATSP Chapter 

Treasurer (or Chapter Contest Chairman) for the Chapter serving you or nearest you. 

Each order must include the number of students IN EACH DIVISION and the 

payment of ten cents per examination. 

To obtain the tape recording, send a full seven inch reel of new or completely erased 
plastic base tape together with recording charge of $2 to the National Chairman be- 
fore 1 February 1957. Tape recordings will be sent directly to those who request them. 
For those who prefer not to send in a blank tape, the recorded portion of the exami- 
nation will be furnished for $5.50 which includes the cost of the tape. (To make testing 
conditions as uniform and fair to all as possible, students will in no case hear the aural 
Part I of each test read by his teacher or by any other familiar voice. Unless local 
conditions make it impossible, the tape recording should be administered to all students 
entering the contest.) 

Harry T. Chairman 
National Spanish Contests 
1810 Chadbourne Avenue 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


An almost spectacular progress has been 
reported by three of the AATSP Committees 
appointed last January and last May. The 
National Contest Committee. under the chair- 
manship of Sol Saporta (University of Indiana) 
has completed the first stage of its work the 
tests on all three levels of secondary-school 
Spanish have been compieted. Students who 
enter these contests will have a challenging 
experience in proving their attainments in 
Spanish, accomplished through the most 
modern methods of teaching foreign languages. 
On each page of the test, Spanish students 
will see a minimum of English and a maximum 
of connected Spanish; they will hear normal 
Spanish recorded on tapes. Congratulations to 
a committee of eight whose efficient planning 
and accomplishment were done in record time: 
Sol Saporta, Bernice Brand, Harry Charly, 
Mrs. Andrea McHenry, Seymour Menton, 
James Powell, Mildred Thelen, and Stanley 
Sapon. 

The Chairman of the (Administration of 
the) National Spanish Contest Committee is 
Harry T. Charly, Instruction Division, Lan- 
guages, United States Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Mr. Charly has, with the 
efficient help of our Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. 
Turk, completed plans for the handling and 
administration of the tests. (These plans are 
printed in another section of Hispania.) 

The Radio-TV Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Joseph Raymond (Pennsylvania 
State Univ.), has been extremely active during 
the summer months. Details of this planning 
will be given in two places: in the new section 
of Hispania, “Teaching Aids,” under the 
direction of Marjorie Johnston of the U. S. 
Office of Education, and in a concise report to 
be given at the Annual Meeting. The services 
of AATSP can become increasingly valuable to 
the membership if periodic reports of the 
several committees are printed in Hispania. 

The newest, but by no means the least 
active, of the committees is that on A-V Tech- 
niques: John D. Roberts, Jr., Chairman; 
Marjorie Johnston, Marian Templeton, Mrs. 
Romain Gibson, Eduardo Betoret, and 
Richard Mikulski. The first report of this 
committee, already sent to Hispania, describes 
a successful high-school plan to use tapes. 
Mrs. Gibson, the originator of this plan, has 


been awarded a Ford Foundation Grant to 
experiment further in the fields of instruction 
in FLES, spelling, and aural comprehension 
by the use of tapes. Mr. Roberts is our expert 
in constructing and equipping Sound Labora- 
tories. 

The ‘‘poster” which invites all teachers of 
Spanish to “share in a cooperative endeavor 
to improve the teaching of Spanish at all 
levels” was mailed in September to 6,000 high 
school principals in the United States, with the 
request that the poster be displayed on the 
main bulletin boards of their offices. The 
membership should be increased considerably 
by this gesture; but, if it is not, several thou- 
sand high-school teachers will know that they 
have not taken the opportunity of easy self- 
improvement. The major part of the assem- 
bling of names and the mailing of the posters 
was done by a student member of AATSP, 
Betty Lou Douglas of Kansas City. 

I wish to devote the rest of this column to 
some remarks about our Teacher Placement 
Bureau. Without a doubt, we are on the up- 
grade. Every young man and woman who ful- 
filled the usual requirements of “the Ph.D., 
not over 40 years, with travel and publica- 
tions, or potential ability” could have had 
three or four positions. There remain to be 
solved three or four “problems” in our Place- 
ment Bureau: how to take care of the in- 
creasingly large number of foreigners who 
hope to find positions in the United States. 
(Since they are not members of AATSP, they 
can hardly expect the Bureau to work for 
them, beyond the gestures of courtesy and 
“good-neighborliness.”’ It is difficult to explain 
this to many, and it is even more difficult to 
persuade chairmen to employ them without a 
previous interview.) Another problem is the 
placement of older men and women, who, 
everybody recognizes, are superior teachers. 
Regulations and restrictions made by adminis- 
trations work a hardship onthem. Perhaps the 
“crisis in education” will help to relax these 
restrictions. 

If I were asked to give some advice to the 
very young instructors, I would urge them to 
continue their work for the M.A., and MS., . 
or the Ph.D. immediately. There are numerous 
openings in the best universities for assistant 
instructors, who may “live decently” on the 
small salaries offered while they continue their 
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work. The Bureau was requested to supply at 
least 50 assistant instructors and could recom- 
mend only 15. I would also urge some young 
instructors to train themselves to be instruc- 
tors of FLES, instructors to train FLES 
teachers, and directors of Workshops for 
FLES. The demand in this field far outnum- 
bers the supply. One young man who is trained 
in this field had several offers, with very at- 
tractive salaries. He was also invited to direct 
more Workshops than there were weeks during 
the summer. 

The Placement Bureau now offers its serv- 
ices to applicants who wish positions at all 
levels: grade schools, junior and senior high 
schools, teacher training colleges, colleges, and 
universities. There are demands for teachers 
everywhere, here and abroad. I would not 
wish to give the false hope that any teacher 
can get any position he wants. He must be 
good, and he must be selected, perhaps from a 
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group of several applicants. The superior 
teacher and scholar is increasingly in demand. 
He will, we hope be paid eventually what he is 
worth. Meanwhile, he must “think of his work 
on bigger terms than the purely financial.” 
(This last statement quoted from one of my 
many “thank-you’”’ letters.) 

Another quotation is from a chairman who 
realizes that the upsurge is here: “I might 
add that I have never had sucha hectic time in 
filling a vacancy in my seven years experience 
as a chairman. As a member of the teaching 
profession, I must rejoice, but as an adminis- 
trator, I must grouse about the professional 
bull market. But I’m really delighted and it 
does look as though we’ll have to make some 
noteworthy reforms in order to make our 
profession more attractive to promising young 
people.” 

AGnes Marie Brapy 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Slogan for Businessmen?—You can buy 
things anywhere in the world by talking only 
English, but to sell something you had better 
know the other fellow’s language. 

Values.—“A knowledge of the structure of 
one’s native language is best acquired by a 
study of the structure of a foreign idiom. But 
there is a value in knowing an FL that cannot 
be appraised. If you ask what is the value of 
a course in chemistry or engineering, the 
answer can be given with some precision, in 
terms of salary or of prospects of advance- 
ment. The value, or the reward, of knowing a 
foreign tongue is of the nature of acquiring 
a new faculty. I should, for my part, expect 
that benefit from education and no other. 
Properly a better plea could be made for 
language study precisely on the ground that 
it is less, and not more, likely to lead directly 
to a well-paid job. When learning is prized 
for itself and is regarded only as the natural 
nourishment of the mind, there is no need 
to bribe students to acquire it... .In a word, 
T should insist that students take up the study 
of a foreign tongue because they wish to be 
interpreters, but not paid interpreters. The 


Nay and the Yea of the purpose of language 
study is symbolized for me in the anecdote 
of the courtier who solicited Louis XIV for a 
post at the court of Madrid, and was advised 
to learn Spanish. Returning 6 months later, 
the courtier informed the king that he had 
mastered the language, and the king replied: 
‘I congratulate you; now you can read Don 
Quizxote’.”” Hyme Loss (Carleton) said it, in 
July 1953. 

Philadelphia Inquirer.—It said editorially 
on 24 March 1956: ‘““The weakness of American 
schools in the teaching of languages urgently 
demands correction. One aspect of the Russian 
surge to the front in producing scientists and 
engineers has not yet been properly recog- 
nized in this country, and that is the emphasis 
the Reds have placed on bilingual proficiency 
on the part of their students. They have 
established schools in which all the training 
from the first grade up is in English, French 
or German, and their technicians when sent 
overseas will be able to talk up the Red 
propaganda line fluently without interpreters. 
In contrast, Americans are notoriously weak 
in FLs and our schools, until recently, have 
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tended to place less and less emphasis on 
anything but English. ... It is important not 
only that the latest teaching methods and 
aids be understood but that a far larger num- 
ber of young Americans be given an oppor- 
tunity to benefit from the language courses 
themselves.” 

Puerto Rico.—Seior Don Washington 
Llorens, representing the youngest corre- 
spondent Academy at the 2nd Congress of 
(20) Academies of the (Spanish) Language, 
Madrid, 24 April 1956, declared: ‘Spanish 
is for the intimacy of the home, to speak 
with God, to sing to the fatherland and to 
woman, to speak to ourselves. English is for 
commercial battles, to make ourselves under- 
stood with our co-citizens of the North.” A 
Madrid paper commented on 10 May that 
academies of the Language should be created 
in the U. S. to “safeguard the purity” of the 
Spanish spoken there and to prevent its being 
“entirely absorbed by English.’”’ The U. S., 
wrote ABC, should recognize that its Spanish- 
speaking inhabitants need not cease to be 
Americans politically because they speak good 
Spanish. 

The Time Has Come.—Said Herold C. 
Hunt, Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, on 15 April 1956: “We have in 
recent years placed a great deal of emphasis 
on educating the student who is not going on 
to college for the responsibilities of going out 
into the world to earn a living. This is sound 
—so long as it is not achieved at the expense 
of preparing students for college. Possibly, 
however, the pendulum has swung too far 
away from recognition of the needs of all the 
students. Today, nationwide, 47% of the high 
school graduates go on to college either full 
or part time, and we want to encourage all 
who are qualified to go on to do so. Surely 
the time has come, then, for some shift in 
emphasis—for high schools to devote more 
student time to preparation for college. Grad- 
uates of the future will have to find their way 
in a complicated society. They will be con- 
fronted with complex human problems, as 
well as the complexities of science and tech- 
nology. They will need more of the broader 
training associated with the liberal arts. More 
of it during the final years in high school 
would spur the incentive to go on to college 
and enable students to do better in college in 
the first year or so when so many of them fail 
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their courses—possibly because of inadequate 
preparation in the high school.” 

Hands on the Clock.—Let no reader of 
the above quotation dismiss it from mind with 
a “Well, it’s about time!’’ shrug. It is, to our 
knowledge, the first statement with this theme 
to be made by a national leader in profes- 
sional education. It was made because Hunt 
had his attention called to a simple statistie— 
one that the MLA’s FL Program discovered 
and has been publicizing. It has not been 
publicized in professional education publica- 
tions. Now we need your help in giving it 
even wider publicity (incidentally, the 1955 
figure was 48.7%). We suggest that you get 
Hunt’s statement reprinted in your local 
newspaper and in any other medium accessi- 
ble to you. 

Increasing Language Skills, A Constant 
Task.—One overriding handicap we as a 
nation are up against in the field of diplomacy 
is the scarcity of Americans who can express 
themselves adequately in languages other 
than English. Actually during the very decades 
when the United States was heading toward 
leadership in world affairs, the language 
emphasis and requirements in many of our 
schools were being lowered and the compara- 
tive number of pupils who were becoming 
proficient in various foreign languages was 
actually on the wane. In recent years a good 
many learned articles and books have been 
written advancing various reasons why this 
has occurred. A number of educators, aware 
of the gravity of this situation, are attempting 
to reverse the trend. The fact remains that 
at the present time we in the State Depart. 
ment and the Foreign Service have to live 
with the situation as it is. It has been imnos- 
sible to find enough recruits, either at the 
beginning level or by lateral entry, with 
language qualifications made to order for the 
Foreign Service. Even among our present 
personnel there are many officers whose value 
to the Government would be considerably 
augmented were their skills in one or more 
foreign languages greater. Therefore, language 
training, always an important Institute func- 
tion, must continue to retain a top place 
among our present-day priorities. 

It is evident that every junior officer should, 
before assignment to his first foreign post, 
have a command of at least one so-called world 
language (French, German, Spanish, or 
Italian) or he should know some other foreign 
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language, such as Serbo-Croatian, Japanese, 
or Arabic. If he does not have this asset before 
entering the service, he is urged to take at 
least one additional month of full-time study 
following his “basic,’”’ so as to concentrate on 
language work. In most cases he should study 
the language of the country to which he is 
assigned. In this connection it may be recalled 
that the successful passing of an examination 
in at least one foreign language continues to 
be a prerequisite for every FSO-6 for promo- 
tion out of this class. 

Once at his post, the FSO is encouraged to 
continue the study of the language of the 
country to which he is assigned. Or, if his Chief 
of Mission approves, he may study a locally 
useful world language instead. 

Also there is a steadily increasing number of 
foreign service posts that offer FSI-sponsored 
language classes at Government expense. It 
is estimated that at present some 2100 men 
and women are studying thirty foreign lan- 
guages at 98 posts abroad. Many students are 
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older officers who have come in under the 
lateral entry plan. A number are clerical 
workers and reserve officers for this is one of 
the several ways by which the new training 
program helps to prepare people in those 
categories for later appointments as Foreign 
Service officers. Other language students are 
wives or in some instances adult dependents. 

At one of the language classes at the Insti- 
tute this summer one Foreign Service wife 
showed amazing aptitude for the difficult 
Japanese language in the same language class 
with her husband. This story is not without 
parallel elsewhere. Both here and abroad the 
wives of FSO’s are encouraged to learn the 
language of the country to which they are 
being sent. This instruction is available at 
Government expense in recognition of the 
fact that their ability to converse more 
freely with the people they meet is an asset 
to the service. —ACLS Newsletter, VI. iv. 
24-25. 


Conducted by Rospert G. Mzap Jr.* 


“To the South: A Continent of Problems.””— 
Adolf A. Berle, well-known diplomat and 
lawyer, is the author of an article published 
in The New York Times Magazine for July 15, 
1956. Mr. Berle sums up the political and 
economic situation in Latin America today as 
a background for the Panama meeting of 
American Presidents (July 20-23, 1956). 
The serious tone of his article is well conveyed 
by the following excerpt: 

“President Eisenhower will necessarily 
be the central figure. The United States, with 
nearly half the population and much more 
than half the economic and military strength, 
is the most powerful New World factor. This 
time, the Latin American hemisphere will get 
scant pleasure from a mere ‘goodwill’ visit. 
It is looking for a bold lead. 

“It is no secret today that the position of 
the United States in this hemisphere is not 
good. Quiet discussions have even been had 
between some American republics, asking 
whether the Organization of American States 


* Members are urged to send notes for this 
Department to Professor Mead at the Univ. 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


—formed in 1948 as the culmination of twenty- 
five years of hemisphere building—should not 
now be broken up. A few weeks ago the writer 
listened to one such debate under cover of a 
party given by Gov. Luis Mufioz Marin 
in his Spanish fortress at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. The question was bluntly asked: Does 
the United States really understand the forces 
at work in our countries? Can it be relied on 
in the critical days which lie ahead? Much the 
same question is being asked all over the 
world.” 

How well we responded to our opportunity 
to strengthen inter-American understanding 
and exercise leadership at the conference 
may already be clear by the time this note 
appears in print. 

R. G. M. 


More Garcia Gutiérrez.—Prof. Harvey L. 
Johnson has discovered a previously unknown 
play of A. Garcia Gutiérrez, El diablo nocturno, 
a free translation of Le Démon de la Nuit, 
by Bayard and Aragon, first presented in the 
Tac6n Theater of Havana in 1845. The manu- 
script, apparently a player’s script copy, was 
found by Johnson in Mexico City, and is now 
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published as No. 13 of Coleccién Studium. The 
play itself is a light comedy of the mistaken- 
identity type, amusing and naive but without 
much development of characters or plot. 
It will not add anything to Garcfa Gutiérrez’s 
reputation, but is interesting as a partial 
indication of the use to which the author put 
his talents in the New World. 

G.T.C. 


Attention: Comediantes.—The Norton text 
of Cuatro comedias (Lope’s Peribdtiez y el 
Comendador de Ocafia; Alarcén’s No hay mal 
que por bien no venga; Tirso’s El burlador de 
Sevilla; Calder6n’s No siempre lo peor es 
cierto), edited by John M. Hill and Mabel 
Margaret Harlan in 1941, was _ recently 
dropped from the Norton list. Vociferous 
protests have restored it to the list, but it 
will take adoptions to keep it there. W. W. 
Norton Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3. $4.45. 

D. D. W. 


Atlantico.—There could be no more ad- 
mirable literary ambassador than this Revista 
de Cultura Contempordnea, published occa- 
sionally by the Casa Americana in Spain 
(Madrid, Castellana, 48) under the general 
editorship of John T. Reid. In its No. 2 (June 
1956, 136 pp.), the dominant theme is Whit- 
man, with articles by Garcia Blanco, Balseiro, 
and Englekirk. 

D. 


“Diez Poetas Norteamericanos.’’—With this 
title, Cuadernos Julio Herrera y Reissig of 
Montevideo publishes as its Numero 40 de la 
Serie 1955 translations by A. A. Roggiano 
and Julian Palley of 10 poems by the 10 
poets: Stevens, W. C. Williams, Jeffers, Ran- 
som, MacLeish, Cummings, Roethke, 
Patchen, Jarrell, and Robert Lowell. 

D. D. W. 


Homage paid to Alfonso Reyes.—Fl 
Colegio Nacional of Mexico honored one of 
its founding members, Alfonso Reyes, by 
dedicating to him the 13th of its series of 
publications: El Colegio Nacional a Alfonso 
Reyes (uno de sus miembros fundadores) en su 
cincuentenario de escritor (México: El Colegio 
Nacional, 1956), 255 pp. Fifteen unpublished 
works of various lengths, presented in whole 
or in part, make up this testimony of admira- 
tion which the distinguished members of the 
Colegio offer the internationally renowned 
Mexican polygraph in honor of the 50th 
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anniversary of his first appearance in print: 
three sonnets published in the November 28, 
1905, issue of El Espectador, of Monterrey. 
In addition to studies concerning pre-history, 
history of science, philosophy of science, 
medicine, music, astronomy, and religious- 
political questions, of particular interest to 
our readers are: “Las ideas de Salvador Diaz 
Mirén,” by Antonio Castro Leal, ‘‘E] concepto 
griego de lo bello,” by Samuel Ramos, “El 
mexicano y su morada,” by Jestis Silva 
Herzog, ‘El dia de Reyes,” by Jaime Torres 
Bodet, “Las bucélicas VIII y X de Virgilio, 
traducidas por el padre Diego José Abad,” 
by Manuel Toussaint, “Tres aproximaciones 
al jubileo de Alfonso Reyes,” by Agustin 
Y4fiez, and “Influencias del medio geogrdfico 
americano en las varias colonizaciones euro- 
peas,” by Silvio Zavala. In a short prologue 
Dr. Reyes is discussed as a poet, literary 
critic, essayist, and as a philosopher of litera- 
ture. The volume opens with a photographic 
study of Dr. Reyes by R. Salazar and closes 
with an extensive bibliography of his works. 
Not included are uncollected magazine arti- 
cles, articles not published separately, and 
Reyes’ works which have been translated into 
other languages. 

Ciaup L. Huter 
Washington Univ. 


Mexican literature.—José Luis Martinez, 
one of Mexico’s most noted critics and literary 
historians, is the author of two recent, valu- 
able volumes devoted to his country’s letters. 
La expresién nacional (México: Imprenta 
Universitaria, 1955, 307 pp.) is chiefly a col- 
lection of previously published articles on 
19th-century authors, but includes a section 
entitled ‘Tareas para la historia literaria de 
México,” which summarizes the work already 
done in this field and suggests tasks yet to be 
accomplished. La emancipacién literaria de 
México (México: Robredo, 1955), as its name 
implies, is an exposition of the polemics of 
the 60’s and 70’s (and of more recent date) 
centering around the thesis that the nation’s 
literature should be “expresién real del pueblo 
y elemento activo de integracién nacional 
{que necesita] nutrirse de temas y tempera- 
mento propios.” In the same author’s Proble- 
mas literarias (México: Obregé6n, 1955) there 
are three sections devoted to Mexican litera- 
ture: “La Revolucién Mexicana y la litera- 
tura” (pp. 153-160); “Situacién de la litera- 
tura mexicana contempordnea” (pp. 161-200); 
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and “Los problemas de nuestra cultura litera- 
ria”’ (pp. 201-226). 
R.G. M. 


“Puerto Ricans in New York.’’—A well- 
documented plea for “more understanding” 
and a better integration of the hundreds of 
thousands of Puerto Ricans now in New York 
is made by Ivan Illich in The Commonweal 
for June 22, 1956. 

R. G. M. 


Ingenieros “‘homenaje.’’—Roberto F. Giusti, 
formerly editor of Nosotros and now largely 
responsible for Cursos y Conferencias; revista 
del Colegio Libre de Estudios Superiores, 
published in Buenos Aires, presided at a 
convocation called by the Colegio to honor 
José Ingenieros on the 30th anniversary of 
his death. Giusti’s brief address, ‘““El miedo 
de Ingenieros a envejecer,” that of José P. 
Barreiro, ‘“Ingenieros, el animador,” and 
“Revaloracién de José Ingenieros” by Sergio 
Bagi appear in Cursos y Conferencias for 
Dec., 1955 (47:385-400). 

Bolivia’s land problem.—Since much india- 
nista literature is vitally concerned with land 


problems, readers of Hispania may be in- 
terested in “Un afio de reforma agraria en 
Bolivia” by Edmundo Flores, who served 
in 1954 as the land reform expert of the United 


Nations’ Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion. The Fondo de Cultura Econémica’s 
Trimestre Econémico (México) for April-June, 
1956, makes it available (23:241-261). 
Salomé Urefia.—The Cuban writer Roberto 
Esquenazi Mayo pays well deserved tribute 
to Salomé Urefia, Dominican poetess, edu- 
cator, and mother of the three well-known 
Henriquez Urefia—Pedro, Max, and Camila— 
in an informative article in La Nueva Demo- 
cracia for April, 1956 (36:no.2:106-113). 
IRENE ZIMMERMAN 
Univ. of Florida Libraries 


Toward a greater literary artistry in tele- 
vision.—Cuba’s Instituto Nacional de Cultura 
has organized a contest to develop better- 
written TV scripts. Prizes will be awarded for 
the twelve judged best, and they will of course 
be presented over the national television sta- 
tion. Interest of this sort in the cultural 
values, rather than solely in the mass-appeal 
of the medium, could well be emulated by 
broadcasters in this country. 
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Death of Mariano Brull.—Doctor Brull, 
Cuban poet, essayist, and diplomat, died in 
June. He was probably best known for his 
dadaistic poetry, replete with neologisms of 
the most startling type, aithough his earlier 
works, in a simpler style, were actually much 
better. 

Spring issue of ‘““Comentario”.—A foreword 
by the editors of this Argentine journal state 
their purpose to be: “... ofrecer al mundo 
de habla espafiola una tribuna para el pensa- 
miento y los problemas contempordneos . . . 
contribuir al esclarecimiento del problema 
judio que es parte indivisa del problema 
general humano.”’ And they solicit contribu- 
tions with “puntos de vista mds diversos.”’ 
The present number contains, among others, 
an interesting article by Juan Carlos Ghiano 
on “Espacio y tiempo en la novela argentina,” 
with some stimulating comparisons between 
Melville and Marmol. 

F.C. 


Menéndez Pelayo.—The Academia Colom- 
biana has recently published an Homenaje a 
Don Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo en el primer 
centenario de su nacimiento (Bogotd, 1956, 95 
pp.), which contains reprints of three articles: 
“Poesfas de Menéndez Pelayo” by Miguel 
Antonio Caro, pp. 7-50; ““Elogio de don Mar- 
celino Menéndez Pelayo” by Antonio Gémez 
Restrepo, pp. 51-85 and ““Menéndez Pelayo 
y la América espafiola,” by José Maria Rivas 
Groot, pp. 87-95. 

Griera homage volume.—The first volume 
of the Misceldnea filolégica dedicada a Mons. 
A. Griera was published in Barcelona in 
1955 (xv, 389 pp.). This collection of 23 articles 
in Spanish, Catal4n, French, German, and 
English should be of chief interest to students 
of Romance linguistic geography. It does 
contain two articles of literary interest: 
M. Garcia Blanco’s “Sobre un pasaje del 
Libro de buen amor” pp. 257-263, and Pascual 
Gonzdlez Guzmdn’s “Geograffa folklérica: 
a propésito de la Balada Triste de Garcia 
Lorca,” pp. 305-315. The introductory ma- 
terial is a bio-bibliographical note on the 
great Catalan dialectologist and linguist. 

Henstey C. WoopsripGE 
Murray State College 


Guatemala.—Despite the overthrow of the 
Communist-influenced Arbenz government 
and its replacement by the regime of Castillo 
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Armas, the issue continues to be a thorny one 
in our international relations. John Gillin 
and K. H. Silvert in “Ambiguities in Guate- 
mala” (Foreign Affairs, April 1956, pp. 469- 
482), discuss objectively the many confused 
aspects of the situation, pointing out that 
“Tt is clear enough that the Liberation was 
against Communism, but what it was for, 
except perhaps vaguely its big brother, the 
United States, has by no means been certain.” 
The authors review the background of the 
problem, emphasizing the ‘fundamental 
social revolution rumbling through Latin 
America [during the second World War], 
inspired not by Marxism but by Allied war- 
time propaganda and by such notions as the 
Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter.” 
They see the Guatemalan revolution of 1944 
against dictator Ubico as a serious attempt to 
realize these ideals, and consider the ‘“grass- 
roots” effects of this liberating social and 
political revolution during the last decade or 
so. They conclude that the Castillo Armas 
government, taking over a country that had 
experienced and assimilated many ‘“demo- 
cratic reforms,” is by its military and some- 
times repressive nature not particularly well- 
suited to continue the reform movement. 
Indeed, they assert that the present govern- 
ment “has refused to take a firm stand on 
anything except Communism.” The result, 
as they see it, is “a series of paradoxes and 
ambiguities that create uneasiness both within 
and outside of Guatemala and that gain the 
positive support of hardly anyone.” 

Readers of Hispania should welcome this 
opportunity to learn more of a significant 
situation in our hemisphere which is now 
seldom mentioned in our newspapers or 
magazines. 


R.G. M. 


Awards.—The editor of the Inter-American 
Review of Bibliography (Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C.), Javier Malagén, was 
awarded a prize by the Ateneo Espanol 
de México for his work on “The Spanish 
Juridical Literature of the XVIth and XVIIth 
Centuries in New Spain,” which will be pub- 
lished by the National University of Mexico. 

Norah Albanell MacColl, chief reference 
librarian of the Columbus Memorial Library 
(Pan American Union), was awarded the 
Melvil Dewey Medal “for creative profes- 
sional achievement of a high order,” at the 
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75th annual conference of the American 
Library Association, held this year in Miami 
Beach. The medal was given for the transla- 
tion and adaptation into Spanish of the 15th 
edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
system, which was published in 1955 by the 
Forest Press, of Lake Success, N. Y. 

R.G. M. 


Homage to Alfonso Duarte-—On June 24, 
Coimbra paid homage to Afonso Duarte, on 
the occasion of his fiftieth year as a poet and 
a teacher. A tablet was unveiled on the house 
in Ereira where he was born in 1884. In 
Coimbra a ceremony was organized in his 
honor by the University and by several 
writers, among them Vitorino Nemésio, 
Joio Gaspar Simdes, Alberto de Serpa, Ar- 
mando Bacelar, and Mario Braga. (Cf. 
“The Hispanic World” for Sept. 1956.) 

G. M. M. 


Camées’ Plays.—Prof. Hernani Cidade of 
the Univ. of Lisbon, where he holds the Ca- 
mées chair, has completed his reinterpretation 
of Lufs de Camées’ works by publishing a 
a third volume, Luis de Camées—t1. Os Autos 
e 0 teatro do seu tempo; As Cartas e seu conteiido 
biogrdfico (Univ. of Lisbon, 1956. 40 Escudos). 
A second, revised edition of vol. 1, O. Lirico, 
appeared in 1952, another of vol. 1, O Epico, 
in 1953. 

G. M.M. 


Medieval Elements in Camées.—In the Am- 
sterdam review Neophilologus (vol. xu, i 
(Jan. 1956], 18-25) J. Kleinstiick, of Hamburg, 
discusses in German the medieval style ele- 
ments of Camdes’ epic, particularly his man- 
ner of paraphrasing. Inspired by E. R. Cur- 
tius’ work on medieval commonplaces in 
European literature (1948), Kleinstiick, 
who promises further articles, aims to show 
the transitional character of Camées’ writing. 

G. M. M. 


Eca in Italian.—E. Mandillo has translated 
Ega de Queiroz’ longest novel, Os Maias, 
into Italian as I Maia (Rome: Gherardo 
Caseni, 1956). 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian-Portuguese Anthology.—The Bra- 
zilian critics Alvaro Lins and A. Buarque de 
Holanda, both of whom have sojourned in 
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Portugal, have published a Roteiro literdrio 
do Brasil e de Portugal in two vols. (Rio de 
Janeiro: Olympio, 1956. 250 Cruzeiros). 
The first volume deals with Portuguese litera- 
ture, the second with Brazilian literature. 
Altogether some 150 dead writers are repre- 
sented. 

G. M. M. 


New Rules for the Camées Prize—The 
Camées Prize, distributed every other year 
by the Secretariado Nacional da Informagéo 
in Lisbon, is to reward foreign interest in 
Portuguese life and culture. The Secretariat 
would like to give it to the best literary or 
scientific work written by a foreign author 
and published abroad about a Portuguese 
subject, in Portuguese, French, English, 
Spanish, or Italian. It is a cash award of 30,000 
Eseudos. Eligible works must have been 
published for the first time within the period 
of two years, from Jan. 1, 1955, to Dee. 31, 
1956. Four copies should be submitted by the 
author or his publisher or the [nstituto de Alta 
Cultura in Lisbon to the Secretariado Nacional 
da Informagaéo by Feb. 1, 1957, accompanied 
by a letter requesting admission to the contest, 
a note indicating where additional copies 
might be obtained, and an affidavit from a 
Portuguese embassy or consulate in the 
author’s country confirming the date of pub- 
lication. The prize is awarded in Lisbon by a 
jury of six Portuguese writers and the Secre- 
tary of Information about the end of May. 
The winner will be invited by the Secretariat 
to spend two weeks in Portugal as its official 
guest and to take part in the ceremony of the 
distribution of literary state prizes. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Culture-—Fernando de Azevedo 
published this year the third, revised edition 
of his reference work A Cultura Brasileira 
(S. Paulo, Melhoramentos). He directed the 
publication of another monumental work, 
As Ciéncias no Brasil (S. Paulo, Melhora- 
mentos. Ca. 800 pp.) 

G. M. M. 


Rubén Dario and Juan Ramén Jiménez.— 
Prof. Donald Fogelquist has published a 
short monograph on the literary collaboration 
and personal correspondence of these two mas- 
ters of Hispanic poetry. He outlines the begin- 
nings of Modernism, the predominant position 
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of Darfo, and his influence on Juan Ramon. 
What little remains of their correspondence, 
mainly from Darfo to J. R. J., is reprinted 
here and consists chiefly of protestations of 
affection between the two authors, comments 
on personalities of the day and arrangements 
concerning the exchange of poems and publi- 
cation of collected works. It is interesting 
reading, well worth the short time required 
to run through it. Univ. of Miami Hispanic 
Studies, No. 13. 

“Two Novels of Mexico.”—The Flies and 
The Bosses, by Mariano Azuela, have been 
translated into English by Prof. L. B. Simp- 
son; Univ. of Calif. Press, $1.25. These short 
novels tell a different aspect of the Mexican 
revolution from that shown in the more 
famous Los de abajo: that of the townspeople 
who had been downtrodden by the caciques, 
their reaction to new governments and their 
understandable falling into acts of vandalism 
when federal controls vanished. The stories 
are well translated and, although they come 
close (especially The Flies) to being carica- 
tures of real life, their underlying truthfulness 
is a hard-hitting comment on human nature 
in the raw. 

G. T..C. 


Spain today.—Frank Manuel, Professor 
of Modern History at Brandeis Univ., writes 
of a recent trip to Spain in ‘““The Two Spains” 
(Antioch Review, Spring 1956, pp. 3-22). 
His article is one of the most judicious, 
comprehensive and realistic appraisals of the 
country’s government, society, intellectual 
situation, attitudes toward the Republic, 
ambiente vital, etc., to be published recently 
in our country. He ends with a consideration 
of the probability of a “westernization” of 
Spain, and concludes that it cannot be accom- 
plished without a conflict, perhaps another 
civil war. Also of interest to Hispania readers 
is a report on Spain in The Atlantic for July 
1956. A short, objective appraisal of the 
political, social, and economic conditions in 
the country, it is an excellent supplement to 
Prof. Manuel’s article. Particularly valuable 
are the analyses of the internal situation of 
the Falange, the Church and the army—the 
three props of the Franco government. 

R. G. M. 


“Franco and Perén.”—In The Commonweal 
for June 1, 1956, Francis E. McMahon con- 
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siders the causes of the downfall of Perén 
and the apparent success of Franco in main- 
taining power in Spain. His article is especially 
interesting in its analysis of the relations 
between the two dictators and the Catholic 
Church. The article ends with a consideration 
of recent disturbances in Spain and _ their 
significance with respect to Franco’s future. 
The last two sentences read: “The Spanish 
people do love libery, all the more avidly 
because deprived of it for two decades. Some 
day the explosion will come.” 

R.G.M. 


Poetry Records.—¥ollowing the example 
of Manuel Bandeira and Carlos Drummond 
de Andrade, other Brazilian poets have 
recorded some of their own works on long- 
playing dises, under the sponsorship of Festa, 
Disco Limitada. Recent recordings are also 
in groups of two: Vinfcius de Moraes and 
Paulo Mendes Campos (no.002); Augusto 
Frederico Schmidt and Abgar Renault 
(no.003); Guilherme de Almeida and Ones- 
taldo Pennafort (no.004); Olegdério Marianna 
and Alvaro Moreyra (no.005). 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Writers’ Union.—The Sociedade 
Portuguesa de Escritores, having been approved 
of by the Portuguese State after a long delay, 
held its first meeting in July in Lisbon. Vitor 
Santos, Carlos de Oliveira, and Roberto 
Nobre presided over the assembly which 
elected as directors of the Society Aquilino 
Ribeiro, Assis Esperanza, Alexandre Cabral, 
Leo Penedo, and Anténio Quadros. Aquilino 
Ribeiro reported on the negotiations with the 
Government. 

G. M. M. 


New Student Theater Group.—Encouraged 
by Vasco de Lima Couto, of the Teatro Experi- 
mental do Porto, students at the Univ. of 
Coimbra, have formed a new dramatic group 
for the purpose of performing the works of 
living Portuguese playwrights. Their Circulo 
de Iniciagéo Teatral da Academia de Coimbra 
(C.1.T.A.C.) performed on May 17 A Nau 
Catrineta by Egito Gongalves and Vasco 
de Lima Couto, Judas by Anténio Patricio, 
and Encéntro by Alexandre Babo. 

G. M. M. 


Fabio Prado Prizes.—This spring the bien- 
nial Prizes for 1955 were given to the paulista 
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Edda Martins, for her novel Messias; the 
carioca Nataniel Dantas, for his book of 


stories Veias desatadas, and to the gaiicha. -- 


Maria Inés Barros de Almeida for her play 
O Diabo cospe vermelho. These prizes are dis- 
tributed by the Paulista Society of Writers 
in Sao Paulo. 

G. M.M. 


“Davar” for May-June.—This issue of the 
Argentine journal contains one article of 
interest for Hispanists, Una promocién y tres 
narradores, on the unintentional influence of 
Horacio Quiroga toward the formation of a 
group of three authors interested primarily in 
the short story: Guillermo Estrella, Arturo 
Mom, and Samuel Glusberg. 

A British Caribbean?—The summer issue 
of Books Abroad contains an article, “The 
Literary Situation in the Contemporary 
Caribbean,” which is limited to authors in 
the British possessions. The article is a good 
one, but the title may well seem surprisingly 
broad to a confirmed Hispanist who has always 
considered the Caribbean to be principally 
Spanish-speaking. 

Enrique Gémez Carrillo—Anderson Im- 
bert, in his Historia de la literatura hispano- 
americana, says that Gémez Carrillo estd 
esperando una revalidacién literaria por sus 
méritos de prosista excepcional. Edelberto 
Torres in his biography of this cronista errante 
(Libreria Escolar, Guatemala, 1956) has 
announced his intention of inaugurating such 
a movement. The book is interesting not only 
as a literary biography of one of the important 
members of the modernist school in Guate- 
mala, but also as an entrancing story in its 
own right of a modern Don Juan and his 
wanderings over the face of the world. 

Coleccién “El Arquero’’.—The publishing 
house Revista de Occidente has begun a new 
collection in which the complete works of 
Ortega y Gasset which appeared during his 
lifetime will be presented in separate and 
inexpensive volumes. So far La rebelién de las 
masas and El tema de nuestro tiempo have 
appeared. 

G. T. C. 


New Machado de Assis Editions.—Thanks 
to the painstaking bibliographical investiga- 
tions of J. Galante de Sousa, Raimundo 
Magalha&es Junior has been able to publish 
new tales by Machado de Assis, which had 
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been forgotten in old newspaper files. The 
tales fill two volumes, Contos recolhidos and 
Contos esquecidos (Rio de Janeiro: Civilizagaio 
Brasileira, 1956). The volumes are enhanced 
by critical prefaces and precise bibliographical 
footnotes for each tale. 

G. M. M. 


Gilberto Freyre Dramatised.—The Clube 
de Teatro de S. Paulo sponsored a dramatic 
adaptation of Gilberto Freyre’s Casa Grande 
e Senzala, prepared by a fellow Pernambucan, 
José Carlos Cavalcanti Borges. 

G. M. M. 


New Brazilian Review.—Para Todos, a 
defunct fortnightly literary review founded 
by Alvaro Moreyra, was revived last May in 
Rio de Janeiro by its former director, with 
the help of a powerful second, the novelist 
Jorge Amado. Its “dynamic,” or shall we say, 
restless, makeup of numerous big-sized head- 
lines and illustrations recalls that of the Jornal 
de Letras or earlier French ventures, such as 
Marianne. Besides the directors, contributors 
to the first issues include Nelson Werneck 
Sodré, Paulo Motta Lima, Ricardo Ramos, 
Murilo Mendes, the humorist ‘“Bario de 
Itararé,” Maria de Lourdes Teixeira, Astro- 
jildo Pereira, José Geraldo Vieira, Joaquim 
Cardozo. ... While the review contains the 
usual sections devoted to the various arts 
and letters, including radio, records, and 
motion pictures, it also takes up general ques- 
tions, e.g. the cost of books and their distribu- 
tion, publishing, popular culture. The slant 
toward an intellectual “‘popular front” shows 
through the insertion of articles by Howard 
Fast and Ilya Ehrenburg, poems and tales 
by new Czech writers, and an appeal for the 
union of all Brazilian artists. There. is no 
question as to the liveliness which the new 
Communist directors, Jorge Amado and Oscar 
Niemeyer, have given to the review. The 
subscription price is 100 Cruzeiros a year in 
Brazil. The address of the editorial offices is 
Avenida Churchill, 60, Conjunto 804, Rio de 
Janeiro, D.F., Brazil. 

G. M. M. 


State-Sponsored Publications in Brazil.— 
Revista do Livro, the new review of the 
Brazilian Instituto Nacional do Livro, was 
launched on June 21, the birthday of Machado 
de Assis. On the same day a national Book 
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Week began with special broadcasts. The 
Instituto laid plans for a Brazilian Encyclo- 
paedia in six volumes. A new series, the 
Colegdo de Divulgagéo Cultural, was started; 
among its recent volumes are essays by 
Augusto Meyer (Preto e Branco) and Adolfo 
Casais Monteiro (Poesia Portuguesa). 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Academy Prizes.—In the spring 
the Brazilian Academy of Letters conferred 
prizes on the folklorist Lufs da Camara 
Cascudo for his works as a whole, on Adolfo 
Morales de los Rios (Carlos de Laet Prize), 
and Brigido Tinoco (Joaquim Nabuco Prize). 

G. M. M. 


New Portuguese Review.—Anténio Manuel 
Couto Viana and Anténio Vaz Pereira are 
the directors of Graal, a literary review which 
continues the late Tdvola Redonda, as the 
mouthpiece of the “Generation of 1950” 
(?) Correspondence should be addressed to 
Graal, Avenida da Liberdade, 266, Lisbon. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Overseas Prizes.—The Agéncia 
Geral do Ultramar, a Portuguese government 
agency, annually promotes new writing 
through a contest for the following literary 
prizes: 1. the Camilo Pessanha Prize of 10,000 
Eseudos for poetry; 2. the Frei Joao dos San- 
tos Prize of 10,000 Escudos for essays; 3. 
the Fernio Mendes Pinto Prize of 10,000 
Escudos for fiction; 4. the Jodo de Barros 
Prize of 15,000 Escudos for history. The 
contest runs from May through August and is 
open to Portuguese citizens. The works must 
deal with overseas topics. The jury renders its 
decisions in October. 

G: M. M. 


Lima Barreto’s Works.—The complete 
works of Lima Barreto, the Brazilian satirist, 
are being published for the first time by the 
Editora Brasiliense in Rio de Janeiro. Seven- 
teen volumes are planned under the editorship 
of Franciseo de Assis Barbosa, with prefaces 
to be written by outstanding critics of today. 
The edition will include Lima Barreto’s 
autobiography and correspondence. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Gaucho Literature.—Guilhermino 
César has published a literary history of the 


southernmost region of Brazil, to which 
Simdes Lopes Neto, Darcey Azambuja, and 
Frico Verissimo belong (Histéria da Literatura 
do Rio Grande do Sul, Porto Alegre: Globo, 
1956). 

G. M. M. 


Manoel Bandeira’s Birthday.—On April 19, 
Manoel Bandeira celebrated his seventieth 
birthday. The Brazilian poet, critic, and 
teacher is an honorary member of the AATSP. 
Some of the honors which were paid him were 
the emission of an ex-libris by the National 
Library in Rio de Janeiro and the publication 
of a special issue of the review Atlante in Rio. 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco drew attention to the 
event in a timely biography which appeared 
in the spring issue of the Revista Hispdnica 
Moderna of New York. 

At the time, Bandeira published a collection 
of new poems, Flauta de Papel, after trans- 
lating F. Schiller’s tragedy Maria Stuart 
and publishing a new, enlarged edition of his 
other Poemas Traduzidos. 

G. M. M. 


Latin American Democracy.—‘*How demo- 
cratic is Latin America? It’s a good question.” 
These are the opening sentences of Prof. 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon’s ‘How democratic is 
Latin America?” in the Spring issue of 
Interamerican Economic Affairs (pp. 65-77). 
The author considers the problem in its social, 
political, and economic aspects and concludes 
that the long-term prospect for democracy is 
promising, despite the many obstacles he is 
frank to enumerate. Most interesting are two 
charts (the result of a poll among U.S. Latin 
American specialists) which rank the various 
countries in terms of effective democracy. The 
top five in 1955 were Uruguay, Costa Rica, 
Chile, Mexico, and Brazil (in that order). 

R. G. M. 


Homenaje a Ortega.—Two leading Latin 
American journals have devoted major por- 
tions of recent issues to numerous eulogies of 
the late, great Spanish thinker. Atenea for 
Enero-Febrero 1956 contains 8 articles and 
Sur for Julio-Agosto 1956 no less than 28. 

R. G. M. 


Latin American Films.—Readers of this 
department will find much of interest in two 
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articles published in the Spring 1956 issue of 
The Quarterly of Film, Radio and Television. 
Irene Nicholson’s ‘Mexican Films: Their 
Past and Their Future” (pp. 248-252) is a 
short but good sketch of some of Mexico’s 
films, directors, actors, and script-writers and 
the problems they face, while George O. 
Fenin’s “Film Progress in Brazil” (pp. 253- 
256) is a series of notes on the recent growth 
of the country’s film industry. 

R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—Con el titulo 
“Un caso de conciencia en Espafia,” se plantea 
el problema de la adjudicacién de una cétedra 
universitaria a dos opositores, que el autor 
define de esta manera: “Dos opositores, Tito 
y Severiano, optan a una cdtedra universi- 
taria. Tito manifiesta mayor competencia 
como conocedor de la asignatura y como 
expositor perspicuo e interesante, pero es 
conocido por su irreligiosidad, por su hostilidad 
a la Iglesia y a sus instituciones y por su 
espfritu. proselitista. Severiano se muestra 
inferior a su contrincante en cuanto a medios 
cientfficos y pedagégicos, pero con la suficiente 
competencia para ensefar dignamente la 
materia, y es excelente catdlico. cual de 
los dos debe serle adjudicada la cAtedra? El 
caso se ha de resolver, como reclama la hipé- 
tesis, a la luz de los principios cristianos 
aplicados a la realidad religiosa espanola.”’ Y 
estudiado el caso a la luz de la ley divina 
vigente y segtin las exigencias de la ley humana 
del pafs que al autor interesa, 0 sea, Espafia, 
llega a formular esta solucién clara y precisa 
del problema: “En la hipétesis de que la ley 
vigente no excluyera positivamente el valor 
religioso, sino sélo lo silenciaria en cuanto 
requisito esencial, todo tribunal catélico debe, 
a fortiori, dar la cétedra al catélicode suficiente 
competencia cientifica, aunque sepa menos 
que el acatélico, porque la ley divina asi lo 
exige de suyo y la ley humana no se opone a 
ello.” (EE. Guerrero, 8. I.: “Un easo de con- 
ciencia en Espafa,”’ en Razén y Fe (Madrid, 
julio 1956).) 

G. 


Debate on Portuguese Culture.—To celebrate 
the cultural achievements of the thirty-year 
old Salazar regime in Portugal, the Govern- 
ment’s National Secretariat of Information 
opened a large exposition in June which, with 
pardonable impartiality, made use of the 
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prestige of artists and writers of many per- 
suasions, among them Afonso Lopes Vieira, 
Teixeira de Pascoaes, and even Antero de 
Quental and Almeida Garrett. As part of the 
celebration, special programs were offered at 
popular prices in the three state theaters, 
Portuguese motion picture of the past were 
exhibited and concerts given at the Palacio 
Foz, and discussions and readings of tales, 
short stories, and poems were broadcast by 
the official radio. The Secretariat also spon- 
sored a series of lectures, delivered by Vitorino 
Nemésio (“Posigio espiritual do mundo de 
hoje”), Joio Couto, Director of the National 
Museum of Old Art, on his museum, Leitao 
de Barros (“Gléria e morte do cinema he- 
réico’’), the architect Carlos Ramos (“A funcao 
da arquitectura”’), Diogo de Macedo, Director 
of the National Museum of Contemporary 
Art (“Artes aplicadas e arte moderna’), 
and Lufs Forjaz Trigueiros (““Linha de rumo 
do teatro portugués’’). 

Seizing the same opportunity, two Lisbon 
newspapers, Didrio de Lisboa and Repiblica, 
invited independent writers to draw their 
balance sheets of cultural achievements 
during the past three decades. One of these 
writers, the philosopher and _ economist 
Anténio Sérgio, offered his personal experi- 
ences of official “‘vexation and censorship” 
(six of his books were prohibited), ending with 
a plea to the government to establish free- 
dom of the press, a principle solemnly sub- 
scribed to by the same government as a mem- 
ber of NATO and the United Nations. Another 
writer, Vieira de Almeida of the Univ. of 
Lisbon, in cautious language lamented the 
lack of interest in reading good books among 
the Portuguese public and the mediocrity of 
the universities. Their articles were reprinted 
in Seara Nova of May 1956 and Vértice of 
June 1956. 

G. M. M. 


New Brazilian Academician.—In June, the 
literary critic Alvaro Lins was received into 
the membership of the Brazilian Academy of 
Letters. He also has been named Brazilian 
Ambassador to Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Lins do Régo’s Autobiography.—The first 
volume of novelist José Lins do Régo’s auto- 
biography has appeared under the title of 
Meus verdes anos (Rio de Janeiro: Olympio, 
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1956). It tells of his childhood on a sugar 
cane plantation in the Parafba Valley of 
Pernambuco, familiar to readers of his first 
novel, Menino de engenho (1932). 

G. M. M. 


The Poet Régio.—Because he draws atten- 
tion toa contemporary Portuguese poet, play- 
wright, and critic who is too little known 
abroad, Firmino Crespo of the Univ. of Liver- 
pool has performed a service to us by writing 
about “O inconformismo espiritual na obra de 
José Régio” in the Bulletin of Hispanic 
Studies, xxxiu, iii (July, 1956), 165-170. 

G. M. M. 


Mariano Latorre in “‘Atenea.’’—The entire 
issue of this Chilean journal for Mayo-Junio 
1956, devoted to an homenaje for the noted 
writer (1886-1955), contains articles by 17 
authors (principally Chilean), and a Breve 
Antologia de Mariano Latorre. 

R.G. M. 


Argentine critics organize.—‘‘En Buenos 
Aires se ha constitufdo la Asociacién Argentina 
de Criticos Literarios, con el propésito de 
‘enaltecer su funcién especffica, para crear 
una conciencia critica nacional y actuar de 
conformidad con la importancia cultural que 
su trabajo representa, en el esclarecimiento 
de la obra literaria en general y del pensa- 
miento erftico en particular.’ La sociedad 
responderd a las necesidades de la erftica, a 
su jerarqufa intelectual y al pleno ejercicio 
de la vocacién del erftico; procurard que la 
erftica en periéddicos y revistas no sea nunca 
anénima, para asegurar su responsabilidad; 
favoreceré la discusién de los problemas 
relativos a la creacién literaria, en sus vinculos 
entre el libro y el ptblico que los recibe; 
facilitard la relaci6n de intercambio con el 
extranjero, etc. 

“Entre los socios fundadores figuran Jorge 
Luis Borges, Carmen Gdndara, Roberto 
Giusti, Eduardo Gonzdlez Lanuza, Arturo 
Marasso, Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, Luis 
E. Soto, Guillermo de Torre, Alfredo J. Weiss, 
ete.” [Gaceta of the Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
némica, México, D.F., July 1956.] 

R. G. M. 


“Cuentos de Tomds Carrasquilla.’’—Another 
excellent edition by Benigno A. Gutiérrez 
in the Coleccién popular de clasicos maiceros 
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(Vol. rv). These stories by the talented antio- 
quefio amply illustrate his amazing versatility, 
ranging from the humorous folklore of his 
well-known En la diestra de Dios Padre to 
the formally constructed psychology of 
Salve Regina. Medellin (Colombia), 1956. 
{Readers interested in Carrasquilla should 
note the first complete study on him, last 
year, by Kurt Levy, Univ. of Toronto.]} 

G. 


Cultura latinoamericana.—The July-August 
number of Cuadernos (No. 19) is dedicated to 
rectifying what is called an unjustified lack 
of appreciation of the values in Latin American 
culture, to improving “...la escasa posicién 
que ...se reconoce hoy a las culturas... en 
la América Latina.’’ Under the general head- 
ings of “Ciencias y formacién cultura,” ‘Las 
letras,” and “Bellas Artes” there are résumés 
of the progress made in the various fields, 
by scholars of recognized intellectual accom- 
plishment (Alfonso Reyes, Roberto F. Giusti, 
Gilberto Freyre, Luis Alberto Sanchez, 
German Arciniegas, Arturo Torres-Rioseco, 
Gabriela Mistral, to mention only a few). 
Some of the articles suffer from too rapid 
an ojeada over the vast amount of material 
to be covered, but all are expertly drawn up 
and extremely well written. A fair sampling 
is made of poetry de ayer y de hoy, and a few 
pages are devoted to the Nobel Prizewinners 
Bernardo A. Houssay and Gabriela Mistral. 

Quoted at random: “Y hoy, ante los desas- 
tres del Antiguo Mundo, América cobra el 
valor de una reserva de esperanzas. Su mismo 
origen colonial . . . la ha dotado de un sentido 
internacional . . . para concebir el vasto pano- 
rama humano en especie de unidad y con- 
junto. Es la nica que ignora en principio 
las murallas nacionales y étnicas” (Alfonso 
Reyes). ‘La Libertad no es ni debe ser una 
especie de cualidad o de lujo que se puede 
poseer 0 no poseer; no es eso, no. La Libertad 
es sencillamente una funcién tan vital como 
la respiracién y cuando ella falta o desa- 
parece, los organismos que llamamos ciudades 
o Estados, degeneran y a veces mueren” 
(Mistral). Cuadernos, 23 rue de la Pépiniére, 
Paris. 

“El libro y el pueblo.”—The March-April 
number of this Mexican journal (Library 
Dept. of Sec’y of Ed.) contains several articles 
commemorating Judérez, a short outline of 
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the Peruvian novel, an editorial condemning 
the unnecessarily high price of textbooks, and 
the usual listing of books printed in Mexico 
since the previous issue. 

G. T. C. 


“Hispanic Review” for July.—Joseph E. 
Gillet writes on “The Autonomous Character 
in Spanish and European Literature,” 
Edwin Webber investigates “The Literary 
Reputation of Terence and Plautus in Medi- 
eval and Renaissance Spain,’ and Yakov 
Malkiel concludes his ‘Studies in Spanish 
and Portuguese Animal Names.” 

G. T.C. 


“HAHR”, Aug., 1956.—This issue consists 
mainly of documents and book reviews. The 
most interesting of the latter is the “Review 
Article” on the collection Mézico y lo Mezi- 
cano, published by Porria y Obregén and 
Robredo. John L. Phelan looks for a guiding 
spirit throughout the collection and finds it 
descending from Ortega’s “‘perspectivism” to 
a sort of Mexican existentialism. Another note 
of special interest to editors and reviewers is 
HAHR’s general statement of policy in the 
matter of book reviews, and their insistence 
on the need for impartial reports, whether 
they are favorable or not. 

G. T.C. 


Quoted without comment.“‘About a year ago, 
in the interior of Sio Paulo State...I at- 
tended a meeting at which audio-visual tech- 
nicians tried to teach the ‘farmers’ something 
{about their work]. The program was dis- 
organized ...and Walt Disney was almost 
the sole attraction. ...The first film was on 
the history of corn, and no one in the audience 
learned anything....It was made during 
the war for the U.S. Department of State, 
and the theme was ...how corn could be 
transformed into... tanks, guns, planes, and 
so on. In brief, it was geared for a war effort. . . 
a war that may have had no meaning for 
{that peaceful rural gathering]. Next came... 
a Mighty Mouse cartoon, nothing more than 
an animal version...of that superman 
nonsense. Then a specialized film on milk—in 
a region that produces nothing but coffee. . . 

“Two cartoons produced by the SESP 
[Servigo Especial de Satide Piiblica] achieved 
the best results...for they aroused the 
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audience’s interest without losing contact with 
the reality of that particular environment. 
There was also another Disney cartoon, this 
one on water and much more suited to the 
purpose of the meeting. 

“The worst part of this was not the program 
itself but the exhibitors’ inability to lend 
orderly, rational meaning to the films. Be- 
tween films, technicians spoke on the subjects 
of the program ... What they, said was com- 
pletely disassociated from the pictures... 
Unless the expert can see that the film is a 
narrative in itself...he cannot complement 
the image... and fill in the inevitable gaps. 
In short, he must use the film, handle it as a 
tool, master it... Until this happens... it 
will be like selling aspirin to a cancer victim.” 
[Ody Fraga, Brazilian critic, on audio-visual 
education. Cited in Américas for Feb. 1956, 
pp. 36-37.] 

R. G. M. 


Motolinia reissued.—The Biblioteca del 
Estudiante Universitario, Mexico, lias pub- 
lished a selection from the Historia de los 
indios de Nueva Espafia of Fray Toribio de 
Benavente (Motolinfa). The lengthy but 
interesting introduction, as well as the choice 
of selections, was done by L. Nicolau d’Olwer, 
who has succeeded in giving, in some 250 
pages, a good picture of the problems faced 
by the clerics who followed the Conquest, 
and their reaction to them. Not easy reading. 

Spain in pictures.—The newest volume of 
the Beaux Pays series, “Spain,” by Yves 
Bottineau, translated into English by O. C. 
Warden, may be obtained from Essential 
Books, Fair Lawn, N. J. 275 pp. $7.00. The 
pictures in this book, black and white, mostly 
full-page, are really superb, not only for their 
“content” but also for their artistic composi- 
tion. The text, which covers less than half of 
the total pages, endeavors to give a geographi- 
cal, historical, artistic, and “touristic” view 
of the country. Unfortunately the style slips 
too often into tourist-guide jargon which may 
displease its readers. But the pictures more 
than make up for this weakness. 

G. T. C. 


One man’s opinion.—Prof. Fernando Alegria 
(Univ. of California, Berkeley) contributes his 
interesting article “The Changing Spanish 
American Novel’ to Américas for March 
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1956 (pp. 40-43). His concluding paragraph 
bears repeating: 

“The critic may say that all this is no more 
than a reflection of a number of literary in- 
fluences: existentialism, Kafka, Faulkner, 
and others. But this explanation seems over- 
simplified to me. The Spanish American 
writer can no longer live isolated in his jungles 
and his pampas; he is filled with metaphysical 
horror by the manipulators of the atom, and 
every day there is the distressing sight of 
refugees from European destruction arriving 
in his cities. It is not only that the faces in 
the city are changing; the soul of the American 
republics is also changing, and, naturally, the 
testimony of its bewildered literary inter- 
preters changes too.” 

Appended to the article is a list of what the 
author considers to be 26 outstanding novels 
and short story collections by contemporary 
Spanish Americans. 

R.G.M. 


“La era de Trujillo.’—For those who 
cannot easily procure a copy of this sensa- 
tional book by Prof. Jestis de Galfndez, who 
disappeared from Columbia Univ. on March 
12, 1956, Mexico’s newsweekly Hispanoame- 
ricano for Aug. 20, 1956, has published a 
graphic summary of its contents, replete with 
photographs. The volume itself (Santiago de 
Chile: Edit. del Pacffico, 1956) can be pur- 
chased from Tiempo, Gen. Prim 38, México 
6, D.F. The price is 32 pesos. 

R.G. M. 


Latin American Communism.—For a con- 
cise analysis of the present situation of the 
Communist movement in the Latin American 
countries see “Latin America and Commu- 
nism” by Ronald Hilton and others in His- 
panic American Report for April 1956, pp. 
205-218. 

R.G. M. 


A letter from Perén.—On ‘Jan. 26, 1956” 
Ronald Hilton, editor of Hispanic American 
Report sent a letter and a questionnaire to 
Per6én, then an exile in Colén, Panamé. 
The answer of the Argentine ex-president is 
printed in HAR for Jan. 1956 (pp. 43-45) 
for its possible “documentary value.” Need- 
less to say, the letter is of interest psycho- 
logically as well as politically. 

R.G. M. 


Tue Hispanic 


Casals at Prades.—A warm and sympathetic 
pen-portrait of the great Spanish cellist in 
his self-imposed exile, by Gertrude Samuels, 
is published in The New York Times Magazine 
for Sunday, Aug. 12, 1956. Miss Samuels re- 
minds usthat the maestro reaches his eightieth 
birthday in December 1956. Of his concept of 
art she writes as follows: “Thus it has always 
been with Casals wherever tyranny or in- 
justice has arisen. He boycotted Germany 
after Hitler came to power with his anti- 
Semitic and anti-labor policies (Casals is of 
Catholic parentage) and Italy as fascism took 
root. He has often said that he believes that 
art is not a hobby or a pastime, but of deep 
human meaning that obliges the artist to 
‘take sides’ where human dignity and morals 
are involved. He has said that his bow and his 
baton are his only weapons—and ‘they’re 
not much’—but that they would fight on the 
side of freedom.”’ The aim of the entire article 
is to show how Pablo Casals “keeps faith with 
his conscience, his music and his friends.” 
Surely this is a Spaniard to hold up before 
the world! 

R.G. M. 


“Indios: ensayos y cuentos.’’—This interest- 
ing volume by F. Ferrandiz Alborz, a Spanish 
scholar now resident in Uruguay, contains 
eighteen essays on Indian themes, hispanidad, 
the colonial period, several Spanish American 
novels, ete., and 13 short, realistic stories of 
Indian Life (pp. 73-223). The author’s style 
is straighforward, his purpose is pleasantly 
didactic, and his viewpoints are sympathetic, 
informed, liberal, and usually persuasive. 
Especially notable are those pages devoted 
to the social conditions of the Indians of the 
Ecuadoran altiplano, where the author lived 
for some years. 

R. G. M. 


“Spain and Portugal.””—Eugene Fodor’s 
guide (New York: David McKay, 1956, 
464 pp., $3.95) is indispensable for tourists 
who plan to visit more than the major cities 
in each country. A combination of guidebook 
and cultural history prepared by the editor 
(“Facts at Your Fingertips’’), and individual 
contributors. These studies are penetrating 
essays on the different regions and their in- 
habitants, as seen by foreign observors. 
Lists all hotels of any importance, restaurants, 
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bars, with prices, distances, climate, public 
places, admission fees, hours open and other 
pertinent data. Adequate information on 
fiestas, museums, fishing, hunting, etc. A 
membership card is enclosed which entitles 
reader to special discount in numerous estab- 
lishments in both countries. A valuable 
guide now that Spain is becoming a tourist 
attraction. 

José SANCHEZ 
Univ. of Illinois (Chicago) 


“Franco’s Spain Twenty Years After.”’— 
Hugh Trevor-Roper, Oxford historian, is 
the author of an article with the above title 
published in The New York Times Magazine 
for Sun., Sept. 2, 1956. Among the interesting 
viewpoints presented in the text are the 
following: despite recent unrest Franco will 
probably survive, since he has “political 
genius” and his revolution was not a “Fascist” 
coup but a “reversion to ancient traditions”’ 
deeply rooted in the country. These traditions 
now help to keep him in power although 
fascism has collapsed. Trevor-Roper denies 
the truth of Franco’s assertion that he saved 
Spain from Communism (“so little did anyone 
believe in a Communist menace [in 1936] that 
Franco himself, in his manifestoes at that 
time, forgot to mention any such menace’’). 
What he did try to save Spain from, according 
to the author, was liberal democracy. In a 
similar vein Trevor-Roper considers the 
country’s “archaic” system of government, 
her lack of a well-developed middle-class or 
an organized labor movement, the Falange, 
the Church, the largely ineffective opposition 
“movements,” concluding that Franco is a 
regent who hopes to restore a Bourbon 
monarchy which, on its face at least, will 
appear to be “not irresponsible and reaction- 
ary but social and popular.” 

R. G. M. 


“Sur” indexed.—Argentina’s leading intel- 
lectual journal (founded in 1931) has now 
been indexed by the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union. Sur 
thus joins Atenea, Revista Iberoamericana, 
etc., in having its contents become readily 
available to the student and researcher. The 
259-page volume is No. 46 in the Bibliographic 
Series and sells for $1.50. 


R. G. M. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Conducted by the Eprror 


The AATSP National Spanish Contents— 
This year, for the first time, the AATSP 


is sponsoring a National Spanish Contest for ‘ 


secondary school students at the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th year levels. The tests for this year 
were prepared by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Sol Saporta of Indiana 
Univ. Committee members included Bernice 
Brand, Harry Charly, Mrs. Andrea McHenry, 
Seymour Menton, James Powell, Mildred 
Thelen, and Stanley Sapon. 

We are not restricting participation in the 
contests to students of AATSP members, 
although we hope that the contests wil! bring 
new members to the Association. In order 
that the contests may be made known to as 
many Spanish teachers as possible, we are 
asking that you use every means available to 
inform non-members about the contest and the 
AATSP. Local education meetings and teacher 
publications would be two possibilities. 

Miss Violet Bergquist informs us that the 
Chicago Area Chapter has budgeted $175 
for this year’s contest for local prizes and 
expenses. They are also contacting local 
universities and civic organizations to request 
scholarships. We hope that other Chapters 
will take similar action to publicize the pro- 
gram and make it grow. 

Other news of the contest appears under 
Official Announcements in this issue of 
HISPANIA. Local testing dates and locations 
will be established by individual Chapters. 
We hope that every secondary school offering 
Spanish will be represented in the contests. 

Teachers may enroll up to four of their 
students from each division, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th year, for a total not to exceed twelve 
students from any one teacher of Spanish. 
Orders for tests should be sent to the local or 
nearest AATSP Chapter Treasurer (or Chap- 
ter Contest Chairman). Orders should include 
the number of students in each division and 
the payment of 10¢ per examination. 

Although most Chapters will select Chap- 
ter contest chairmen, it was realized that their 
names would not be available for publication 
in connection with this year’s contest. For this 
pilot year of the contest, Chapter officers 
have been asked to undertake or supervise 
four major activities in connection with local 
test programs. 

(1) Arrange for dates, location, and local 

administration of the tests. (Tests 


should be administered between 16-30 
March 1957.) 

Publicize the contest to all members in 
their Chapter and, if possible, to all 
Spanish teachers in the area served by 
the Chapter. 

Gather individual requests for examina- 
tions from teachers in the area covered 
by the Chapter and forward order and 
payment for total quantity requested 
of each test to the national chairman 
by 10 February 1957. 

Score exams and award prizes to best 
students at each level. To determine 
national winners, the prize-winning 
Chapter papers should be forwarded 
to the national chairman. 

There will be no prizes on the National 
level for 1957. Names of regional and national 
winners will be included in the September 
1957 issue of Hispania. 

The tests themselves have been tried out 
experimentally in various forms on large 
numbers of students during the spring and 
summer of 1956. After our experiences with 
the contests during the first year, further 
refinements and revisions will be made. We 
will weleome comments on the tests and volun- 
teers for our test preparation committees. 

Teachers who see possibilities for organizing 
local contest programs outside of areas covered 
by Chapters are urged to contact the National 
Contest Chairman. 
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Hiram Bingham Will Not Be Forgoiten.— 
The recent death of Hiram Bingham (1875- 
1956) in Washington, D. C. recalls to students 
of Spanish American history and literature the 
exploits of the American explorer who, in his 
mid-30’s, discovered the “lost city of the 
Incas,” famed Machu Picchu, in 1911. 
The discovery of this unsurpassed archeologi- 
cal marvel was Bingham’s masterpiece as an 
explorer. A few years earlier (1906-07) he had 
led an expedition across Venezuela and Colom- 
bia in exploration of the route of Bolfvar’s 
celebrated march in 1819 and of the battle- 
fields of Boyacd (1819) and Carabobo (1821). 
Later he traveled from Buenos Aires to Lima 
by way of Potosf, publishing an account of 
the journey with notes on Brazil, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, and Peru under the title 
Across South America (Houghton Mifflin, 
1911). His tremendous interest in the Incas 
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and their fate was whetted to its keenest 
edge by tales he heard of a mysterious buried 
city somewhere on a mountaintop of the Andes 
not far from Cuzco. To find that city became 
an obsession. In 1912, the year following the 
discovery of its location, Yale University, 
where Bingham was teaching history, and the 
National Geographic Society sponsored an 
expedition of exploration and excavation at 
Machu Picchu which resulted in revealing 
the dazzling wonder whose existence Bingham 
had dreamed of and which he was the first 
white man to see. The irrepressible adventurer 
had justified the confidence his sponsors had 
placed in him and had won a heartwarming 
reward for his persistence in a seemingly 
hopeless search. 

Another moment of glory for Bingham’s 
explorations came in 1948 when, at the age of 
72, he was invited to return to Peru to take 
part in the opening of the Carretera Hiram 
Bingham, an automobile highway from the 
valley of Cuzco to the ruins of Machu Picchu 
five miles above in the clouds. The erect old 
scholar (6 ft. 4 in.) was the hero of the bril- 
liant and memorable day. It was the eve of 
the publication of the last, but not the least 
important, of his several books on Machu 
Picchu, Lost City of the Incas (New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1948), in which he 
gives his theories concerning the age and the 
builders of the “dead city in the sky.” 

Hiram Bingham’s name as author and 
teacher of history is linked with Yale Uni- 
versity (1907-24), but he also taught and 
lectured briefly in his earlier years at Prince- 
ton, Harvard, and Johns Hopkins. His years of 
active political life as United States Senator 
from Connecticut (1924-1933) and as head 
of the United States Government’s Loyalty 
Review Board (1951-53) never gave him the 
satisfaction he found in teaching and the 
thrills of exploring. In fact, he was out of his 
true element in the political world. His ac- 
tivity here, however, is recorded in the 
numerous articles and reports printed at 
various times by the United States government 
concerning his work and interests in Congress. 
Among his other publications not concerned 
with his explorations is his well known bi- 
ography, Elihu Yale—The American Nabob of 
Queen Square (Dodd Mead, 1939). 


Nina LEE WEISINGER 


Univ. of Texas 
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Un profesor desvelado por el género.— 
Frente a mi oficina, ocupa la suya en la uni- 
versidad el profesor Hayes. Este grande amigo 
es el tinico que ha tenido la feliz ocurrencia de 
enriquecer su despacho con una larga silla de 
lona que invita para la siesta. Es el Gnico que 
tiene pleno derecho a dormir, pero la curiosi- 
dad le ha hecho un desgraciado, porque le 
tiene desvelado el género femenino. Quiero 
decir que sufre de gramatica. FE] ha visto eve 
la mujer esta invadiendo todas las esf us 
del trabajo, pero que en castellano—él tra- 
baja sobre el idioma espafiol—no hay cémo 
diferenciar a un electricista macho de una 
electricista hembra. Si una mujer trabaja de 
chéfer, cle choferesa? La mujer albaiil, 
la mujer optémetra, zno tendrad en la gramé- 
tica su femenino propio? El profesor Hayes 
tiene sobre su mesa de estudio todos los 
diccionarios espafioles, y ninguno le sirve, 
como es natural. Ha dirigido cartas a profe- 
sores de los veinte pafses, y su confusién ha 
crecido. De Chile le han enviado, y asf lo dice 
también el profesor Kany, “pianista” y 
“pianisto,” ‘“‘maquinista’”’ y ‘‘maquinisto,” 
pero es obvio que aqui hay una tomadura de 
pelo colectiva, de un pueblo que también se 
divierte con la lengua. El secretario de la 
Academia en Espafia le ha escrito: “‘Actual- 
mente creo que hay una sola mujer en Espafia 
con la carrera de arquitecto y no sé si hay otra 
sea ingeniero. Si la cosa se hace general, y 
todos nos tropezamos con mujeres que tengan 
esos grados académicos, acabaremos por lla- 
marlas ingenieras y arquitectas; pero mientras 
tanto, la terminacién masculina es la que se 
impone.” Efectivamente, la doctrina acadé- 
mica depende por hoy del nimero de trope- 
zones que sufran en Madrid los académicos. 
Pero el profesor Hayes est4é en América, y 
aqui ya la cosa es otra cosa, como decfa Luis 
C. Lépez. Sobre todo en nuestros dias, porque 
en los tiempos de Bello, él en su gramatica 
decfa: estudiante es masculino, porque hasta 
el momento eso no corresponde sino a los 
hombres. 

Una de las mayores perplejidades en que 
fatalmente ha de verse envuelto un profesor 
desvelado como mi amigo Hayes, est& en la 
mujer que escala los altos destinos pdblicos. 
Aun en nuestros dias se han visto parejas 
militantes en que la cuestién del género es 
algo como la divisién natural del trabajo, 
aunque a veces un tanto confusa. Recuerdo el 
caso de un matrimonio presidencial del que 
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se decia que él llevaba la bandera y ella los 
pantalones. Pero, de acuerdo con la gramdtica 
de Bello. en los sustantivos que significan 
empleos o cargos ptblicos, la terminacién 
femenina se suele dar a la mujer del que los 
ejerce. :Qué es una presidenta? La mujer del 
presidente. :Qué una almiranta? La mujer 
del amirante. Ahora nos encontramos con que 
dofia Felisa no es la mujer del alealde de San 
Juan, sino que es ella quien dicta y manda. Y el 
problema va a plantearse al revés: qué titulo 
le damos al marido de la alealdesa, 0 al marido 
de la presidenta? Hay un antecedente: el de 
la reina Victoria, a cuyo Alberto llamamos el 
principe consorte. 

Para mi es triste que siendo nosotros, los 
que hablamos en espanol, tan habladores, 
resultemos con la lengua menos evolucionada 
del mundo. Por falta de tropiezos, como 
dirfa el maestro don Julio Casares. Evidente- 
mente, a los suramericanos no nos importa 
un bledo decirles pianistos a los pianistas— 
mientras llega la ley—porque tenemos ese 
conformismo de quien espera a que el de la 
Real Academia en Madrid tropiece y caiga 
en tentacién, y entonces venga y nos cuadre. 
Pero hay un caso en que yo me sublevo contra 
la resistencia que esté oponiendo la Real al 
tinico terminado en “ista” que con todo 
derecho se ha vuelto “isto” al recaer en un 
sujeto llamado hombre: hablo de los modistos. 
Porque aqui se trata de un deslizamiento 
irresistible que obliga a la mujer a defender sus 
fronteras. 

Como me atreveria a proponer otra pequena 
inovacién. Lo mismo en inglés que en espafiol, 
cuando se habla de un gran poeta, hombre o 
mujer, se dice poeta. Gabriela Mistral ha sido 
un gran poeta. Cuando se dice poetisa, se 
ablanda el calificativo. gNo podria, por la 
misma razén, introducirse para los varones 
el “poetiso”? Lo dejo al juicio de mi amigo el 
profesor Hayes. German Arciniegas. [See 
Francis Hayes’ article in the March 1956 
Hispania, “Wanted: An Endowed Unabridged 
Spanish Dictionary.”’| 


Recognition for the immigrant.—On Citizen- 
ship Day, Sept. 17, many national civic and 
educational groups celebrated the establish- 
ment of The American Museum of Immigra- 
tion at the foot of the Statue of Liberty—a 
most appropriate date as it also marked the 
70th birthday of Miss Liberty.. The Museum 
will commemorate the contributions made to 
Amerécan history and culture by immigrants 
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from all countries; anyone wishing to aid in 
backing the undertaking may send money in 
any amount, large or small, to “American 
Museum of Immigration, Statue of Liberty, 
U.8.. A.” 


Teaching Opportunities in Latin America 
for U. 8. Citizens. Pan American Union’s 
Bulletin 1956, No. 3, lists the various organi- 
zations that recruit personnel in the U. 8S. for 
service in Latin America, gives a run-down of 
their requirements and the type of work 
involved, and the address to which interested 
persons should write. Included are the Inter- 
American Schools Service, the Bi-National 
Centers, the U. S. Government’s technical 
assistance program in education, the Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt exchanges, and the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Christian Missions. 


Improvement in Puerto Rico.—Governor 
Luis Mufoz Marin, in a speech on May 18 in 
New Jersey, stated that his Commonwealth 
was making immense gains in the economic 
field, that for the first time in history her 
industrial production had outstripped her 
agricultural production, and that per capita 
she was continental US’s best customer. He 
ended his comments with the plea that Puerto 
Ricans in the US be regarded as members of 
“...a human group that is trying to be useful 
to freedom,” and who have already come a 
long way in “Operation Bootstrap.” 


Reciprocity.—The State of New York has 
“officially recognized” the large number of 
Spanish-speaking tourists that she receives 
each year, and has translated into that 
language one of her travel folders: “El Estado 
de Nueva York, el imperio de vacaciones.” 
Free copies from NY State Dept. of Com- 
merce, 112 State St., Albany. 


The Bank of Light.—When Grace Line’s 
Santa Isabel sailed from New York on May 
4th, deep in her hold she carried a precious 
cargo—200,000 pairs of eyeglasses and a lens 
grinder destined for Santiago. In shipping the 
cargo free of charge, the Line participated in 
the Bank of Light program of the Washington 
(D.C.) Host Lions Club. 

With the assistance of numerous organiza- 
tions, the Lions initiated the project to relieve 
the scarcity of eyeglasses in Chile. 


Scholarships Awarded.—Four Latin Ameri- 
can students have been awarded full tuition 
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scholarships to the University of Chile, Santi- 
ago, by the American Foundation for the 
Overseas Blind, New York. 

They are Miss Ana Marfa Arroyo Quan, of 
Guatemala; Jaime Federico Oxley Undu- 
rraga, of Chile; Adrian Valverde Torrez, of 
Bolivia; and Boanerges Villacis Calle, of 
Ecuador. While Miss Quan is fully sighted, 
the three male recipients are blind. 

They are enrolled in the University’s 
newly established department for training 
teachers in specialized education and plan to 
become professional teachers for the blind. 


“Strangers in our Fields.”’—Copies of this 
report, prepared by Ernesto Galarza for the 
U.S. Section of the Joint U. S.-Mexico Trade 
Union Committee on violations of Mexicans’ 
rights under the contract labor program, 
may be obtained for 50 cents from U. 8. Sec- 
tion, JUSMTUC, Room 504, 815 16th St., 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Estimates of student population for the coming 
year.—The nation’s total school and college 
enrollment will reach an all-time peak of 
41,553,000 in 1956-57, S. M. Brownell, ex- 
Commissioner of Education, estimated in a 
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recent statement. This will be 1,754,300 higher 
than in 1955-56. A breakdown shows 
29,618,000 in grade schools, 8,111,600 in high 
schools, 3,232,000 in colleges and universities. 
To compensate for this increased enrollment, 
there has been an even greater increase in new 
classroom construction, so the proportion of 
students to classrooms should be better than 
last year. There will likewise be a gain of 
64,000 in total number of teachers, although 
a large number do not meet minimum certifica- 
tion standards. The predicted pupil increase 
for the next 10 years has been tentatively 
estimated at 30 per cent. 


“Education in Merico.”—(Marjorie C. 
Johnston, Office of Ed. Bulletin 1956, No. 1. 
135 pp. Superintendent of Documents, US 
Gov. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
55¢) the latest in a series of basic studies on 
education in the American republics, it has 
been written for students contemplating 
study in Mexico, students of the Latin-Ameri- 
can area, etc. It is comprehensive in scope, 
offering background material on the people, 
economic conditions and educational history 
of Mexico as well as the essential facts of 
education today. Contains statistics on 
schools, requirements, and a bibliography. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Marian TEMPLETON* 


Flamenco. 90 min. Color. Distr. Film Cen- 
ter, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Il. 
Commentary in Spanish. Evaluation Com- 
mittee: Doris K. Arjona, Stetson Univ., 
DeLand, Fla., Rudolph Cardona, Marfa 
Soledad Carrasco, Cleveland, Ohio. Judgments 
of this film indicate that it is either excellent 
or good; it is recommended for use in college 
or senior high school. One evaluator says: 
“Flamenco is by far the best documentary 
film on a Spanish subject that I have seen. 
Its presentation of Andalusian folklore is 
100% authentic and all the examples it 
offers of Spanish ballet are first rate”; another: 


* Suggestions of films to review and offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Temple- 
ton at Garden City H.S., L. L, N. Y. 


“The presentation of the material is superbly 
done, with excellent panoramic views of many 
different cities and towns in Spain. The film 
has the additional value of acquainting the stu- 
dent with the Spanish landscape and with the 
general appearance of some of the most inter- 
esting sites in this country.” Both these 
writers feel that an immature audience or one 
totally ignorant of flamenco music and danc- 
ing may be “taken aback” by the very 
authenticity of the film. Some preparation on 
the background and history of flamenco music 
and dancing and some listening to recordings 
may well be planned by the teacher before 
presenting the film to a class. The third 
reviewer feels that the film could have been 
improved by less shifting of background and 
more concentration of interest. 
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Mexico, Ciudad Encandatora. 20 min. Color. 
Rental, $7.50; sale, $150. Distr. International 
Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. Commentary in Spanish. Evaluation 
Committee: Fred P. Ellison (chairman), 
Joseph 8. Flores, John Van Horne, all of the 
Univ. of Illinois. Reactions to this film were 
very mixed, general estimates of its value 
ranging from good to poor. One reviewer would 
recommend it to others; one could recommend 
it “without enthusiasm”; one would not 
recommend it. The general feeling is that it 
would have been a better-balanced film if 
less than one-third had been devoted to 
bullfighting (even though that may be the 
best part artistically) and more time to the 
people of Mexico and street scenes. The 
photography varies in quality, some outdoor 
scenes being striking, whereas indoor shots, 
such as those of the Basilica or the murals 
at the National Palace, are so dim as to be 
unsatisfactory. Since the narration is con- 
siderably slower than normal speaking, it is 
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easy for students to understand but the 
intonation suffers some distortion as a conse- 
quence. The accompanying commentary with 
vocabulary and exercises (available at 25 cents 
a copy) is said to be distinctly useful in 
preparing students for the film and in 
testing. 


Los olvidados (The Young and the Damned). 
80 min. Black and white. Distr. Brandon 
Films, 200 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Evaluation Committee: Wesley Childers 
(chairman), Frank G. Carrino, Jack B. Krail, 
Edwin C. Munro, all of N. Y. State Coll. for 
Teachers, Albany. An excellent film for college 
students and other adults. Because of the 
undiluted realism, which shows the brutal, 
violent, tragic death of the young boys, the 
film is not recommended for elementary and 
high-school students. The photography of 
scenes in slums, city dumps, and flop-houses 
is outstanding. The Spanish commentary is 
clear, and there are English subtitles. 


Conducted by 


CHAPTER MEETING IN WASHINGTON 


The 1956 Chapter Breakfast and Meeting 
will be held on Sunday, December 30, at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington. The break- 
fast will start promptly at 8 o’clock and will 
be followed immediately by the reports of 
delegates from the various Chapters. All 
Chapters have been invited to send official 
delegates to the meeting, but attendance is 
by no means limited to the official representa- 
tives. All members of the Association are 
most welcome and will also be given an 
opportunity to take part in the informal 
discussion which is always a stimulating part 
of every Breakfast. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CHAPTERS 


Officers elected by the CHICAGO AREA 
CHAPTER to serve during 1956-57 are: 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


Pres., Marie G. Heuer of Sullivan HS., 
Chicago; Vice Pres., George E. McSpadden, 
Univ. of Chicago; Treas., Frank Naccarato, 
J. Sterling Morton HS. & Jr. College, 
Cicero; Rec. Sec., Violet Bergquist, Evanston 
Township H.S.; Corr. Sec., Helen H. Geller, 
Oak Park-River Forest HLS. 

On Pan American Day, Northwestern 
Univ. was the scene of gay samba processions 
and carnival serpentines as the Chapter 
presented “Don Juan en el Carnaval,” under 
the direction of Estrid de Coudres Miller of 
Leyden Township HLS., assisted by La Nelle 
Copp of Rich Township HS. 

The Leyden Township Band provided the 
overture for the evening’s entertainment 
which, this year, was presented in Spanish. 
The original theme concerned a sequel to 
Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio. 

The remainder of the program presented 
groups of tangos, mambos, cha cha chas, 
vocal numbers, “americana’’—Indian cere- 
monial dances and jitterbug—los viejitos, a 
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skit in Spanish, a thrilling machete dance 
trio, and ended with a rousing Malaguefia 
performed by the entire singing and dancing 
ensemble. Audience and performers alike 
remained afterwards to dance to the music of 
a Latin American orchestra. The artistic 
programs, depicting a carnival mask with 
sprinkled confetti, as well as all financial 
aspects of the undertaking were under the 
direction of Helen Pirritte, Hyde Park High 
School, while the Publicity Committee was 
headed by Agatha Cavallo, Wright Junior 
College. The magnificent costumes, the pro- 
fessional quality of the songs and dances, the 
gate receipts, and the enthusiastic comments 
of the viewers all proclaimed this “carnaval” 
an outstanding Pan American Day success. 

The varied activities of the Spanish Clubs 
of the Chicago Public High Schools and the 
success of the first Oral Spanish Contest 
point to this past year as one of the most 
rewarding. This organization is composed of 
delegates and members from the Spanish 
clubs of the various high schools, who meet 
once a month from 4:00 to 5:00 in the Board 
of Education rooms under the direction of the 
three sponsors, Marie Heuer of Sullivan H.S., 
Mary McBee of Lane Technical H.S., and 
La Nelle Siegel of Rich Township HS. 

The social calendar began with a well- 
attended banquet honoring El Dfa de la 
Raza, held in the México Lindo Restaurant, 
where delicious enchiladas, tacos, tostadas, 
frijoles y chocolate a la mexicana were served. 
An orchestra consisting of several high-school 
students with Latin American instruments 
played while the assembled group listened 
and sang several Hispanic songs. And then 
came the scramble—after the pifata was 
gleefully broken. 

November 2nd, el Dfa de los Muertos, was 
appropriately celebrated with the specter of 
Don Juan appearing from every corner. 
Gruesome “calaveras’’ hung from the walls 
and tasty ‘‘calavera’”’ cookies were served 
just prior to the business meeting. Lindblom 
High School had prepared on a tape recorder 
a condensed radio version of Don Juan 
Tenorio, complete with astounding sound 
effects of screams, agonizing sobs, galloping 
horses, duels, and even of corpses as they 
hit the floor. This was followed by the live 
presentation by Rich Township High School 
of an original skit, “El joven don Juan,” 
which depicted what might have been the 
beginning of his amorous career. 
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The December meeting continued the 
tradition of the medieval ‘‘Auto de los reyes 
magos” with a modern and original auto, 
“El genio de la Navidad,” presented by 
Sullivan High School. An American boy, 
transported via his magic lamp to Mexico at 
the time of the posadas, saw the nacimientos 
and the breaking of the pifiata. A pifiata, pre- 
pared by Lake View High School, was broken 
by the assembled guests to the usual accom- 
paniment of shrieks of delight and enjoyment. 

El Dia de los Reyes Magos, January 6, is 
eagerly awaited by the Latin American chil- 
dren. It was just as anxiously expected by the 
members of the Spanish Clubs of the Chicago 
Public High Schools, for it was on that day 
that their gala formal dance was held in the 
Palmer House with Latin and American 
rhythms by Lucio Garcfa’s orchestra. Excite- 
ment was heightened by a “hot” mambo 
contest. 

In February elections were held for the 
offices of president, vice-president, parlia- 
mentarian, and officer-at-large. 

The students had the opportunity in March 
to hear the Consul General of Nicaragua, the 
Honorable Adolfo Romdn, as he addressed 
them in Spanish on the topic of his country’s 
customs, literary figures, and inter-American 
relations. 

April 7 was the climactic day of the first 
Annual Spanish Oral Contest. In previous 
years the Club had conducted a two-hour ~ 
written essay contest, but since teachers were 
using and emphasizing the oral approach to 
the teaching of the language, it was felt valid 
to test this aspect. Seventy-four participants 
spoke for three minutes on such topics as: 
“Otro idioma: una vela para encender el 
entendimiento y la hermandad’”’; “Cémo se 
realiza hoy dia el suefio de Bolfvar’’; “Sembrar 
la amistad entre las Américas’’; y “Por qué me 
gusta estudiar el espafiol.”” The judges, Sefiora 
Isolina Flores, a Uruguayan of Loretto 
Academy, Frances Curtis of South Shore 
H.S., and Gabriel Ponce de Léon, a Mexican, 
evaluated the speeches allotting a maximum 
of 40 points for content, 25 for originality, 
20 for delivery, and 15 for grammatical pres- 
entation. A prize of $25 was awarded in each 
of the four years represented. The entire 
morning was an inspiration for judges, stu- 
dents, and teachers. 

At the regular April meeting of the Club 
the featured speaker was Albert Goodrich, 
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principal of Wells H.S. and former teacher 
in Puerto Rico. 

The final meeting in May saw the presenta- 
tion of awards to the contest winners, who 
— repeated their speeches for the member- 
ship. 

The sponsors feel that the Club offers the 
opportunity for students to practise Spanish 
with many others having similar backgrounds; 
to discover they are part of a large group of 
Spanish enthusiasts rather than a localized 
one-school situation; to form interesting, 
productive friendships, as they plan together; 
to receive an ever-increasing flow of under- 
standing of customs, traditions, songs, and 
dances of other countries and cultures. 

The officers of the DENVER CHAPTER 
are: Mrs. Juanita Jacques, Pres.; Kathryn 
Lace, Vice Pres.; Mrs. Mary N. Gerner, Sec.; 
Dexter P. Brown, Treas. 

The KANSAS CHAPTER reports the 
resignation of the Secretary-Treasurer, Carl 
Tongier, and the appointment of John D. 
Roberts to fill his term of office. 

The annual Pan-American Fiesta sponsored 
by the LLANO ESTACADO CHAPTER 
was held on April 14 at the high school in 
Snyder, Texas. Hostesses were Mrs. Wendell 
Shiflett and Mrs. Henry G. Burchett. Fea- 
tured speakers were Dr. Reynaldo Garza, 
Brownsville, member of the Texas Good 
Neighbor Commission, and Miss Josefina 
Sobrino, chairman of the Dept. of FLs at 
Texas Southwest College. Dr. John C. Dowl- 
ing of Texas Tech served as master of cere- 
monies. 1500 students from 32 schools in 
West Texas and eastern New Mexico entered 
contests in creative writing, essay writing, 
extemporaneous speaking, poetry and prose 
recital, vocabulary, dancing, vocal and instru- 
mental music, arts and handicrafts, photog- 
raphy, and cooking. Other activities were a 
pronunciation clinic, a mercado, Mexican 
luncheon, afternoon meriendas, and morning 
and afternoon programs. Miss Carolyn Symer, 
Monterey High, Lubbock, was crowned 
Queen of the Fiesta. The Chapter was espe- 
cially grateful for the splendid cooperation 
of Dr. Cecil Yarbrough, superintendent, 
Snyder Public Schools, and T. D. Wiman, 
principal, Snyder H.S. The annual spring 
dinner meeting was held on the campus of 
West Texas State College, Canyon, on May 12, 
with Dr. Ples Harper, head of FLs, as host. 
William T. J. Hartrick of Amarillo spoke about 
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his experiences in Brazil as advisor to the 
Brazilian Air Force and showed colored 
slides of South America. The secretary re- 
ported a membership of 44 this year, the 
largest in the 25-year history of the Chapter. 
Invitations from the Clovis (New Mexico) 
Public Schools and the Clovis Chamber of 
Commerce to hold the 1957 Fiesta there were 
read and accepted. Officers elected for next 
year were Dr. John C. Dowling, Texas Tech, 
Pres.; Mrs. Wendell Shiflett, Snyder, Vice- 
Pres.; and Mrs. R. P. Swofford, Lubbock, 
Sec.-Treas. 

The LONG ISLAND CHAPTER held its 
last meeting of the year at Whittaker’s 
Restaurant, Hempstead, N. Y. A delicious 
luncheon of Carne de Vaca Espatiola and 
Gallina Escorial was followed by a business 
meeting and program. 

Dr. Jane A. Carboni, head of the Lang. 
Dept. at Sewanhaka H.S., Floral Park, was 
guest of honor. She was presented with a 
corsage and an honorary membership award. 
Dr. Carboni is planning to retire at the end 
of the school year. 

Lisandro Diaz of Adelphi College was the 
guest speaker. His topic was “‘Garefa Lorca.” 

The Haymaker Plaque Committee an- 
nounced the awards: First Prize, the Plaque, 
Sewanhaka H.S., Floral Park, N. Y.; Second 
Prize, North H.S., Valley Stream, N. Y.; 
Honorable Mention, 1—Washington Street 
Jr. H.S., Franklin Square, N. Y., 2—West- 
bury H.S., Westbury, N. Y. 

Officers for the coming year are Pres., 
Mildred Spano; Vice Pres., Mrs. Norma 
Albertini; Sec. Treas., Barbara Barbuti; 
Corr. Sec., Mrs. Marian Di Cristina. 

The first meeting of the year of the MICHI- 
GAN CHAPTER was held Feb. 25 in the 
new Student Union Bldg. of the Univ. of 
Detroit. A delicious meal was served in the 
cafeteria, after which the group was welcomed 
to the University by Father J. Barry Dwyer, 
S.J. Vice-Pres. Madge Burnham of Battle 
Creek directed the business session and intro- 
duced the two speakers of the afternoon. 
Ella N. Cowles of Michigan State Univ. in- 
formed the large assembly of the present 
standing of the FL program in the elementary 
schools of the state. Each year there are more 
FL classes, and a constant growth and enthu- 
siasm are indicated. Dorothy Hughes of Char- 
lotte, a recipient of a Ford Grant to Spain in 
1955, took the group on an extremely pleasant 


journey through the principal cities of Spain. 
Her well-organized presentation was high- 
lighted with regional music, which produced 
a lovely background for her excellent pictorial 
coverage of the peninsula. The Chapter held 
its usual Spring meeting in conjunction with 
the Schoolmasters’ Meeting at the Univ. of 
Michigan. Pres. Margaret Del Barrio greeted 
the members and their guests and introduced 
Prof. Cirre of Wayne Univ., whose talk was 
entitled “La Poesfa en Espafia después de 
1940.”” He traced the development of modern 
poetry in Spain, pointing out outstanding 
ideas and symbols used by the poets of the 
period, and read some poems which exempli- 
fied his explanations. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion-question period, the meeting was 
closed. 

The officers for 1956-57 are Pres., Henry 
N. Bershas, Wayne Univ.; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
Edith Doty, East Lansing; Sec., Antoinette 
Varano, Grosse Pointe H.S.; Corr. Sec.-Treas. 
Raymond N. Jacovetti, Detroit. 

The fifth annual spoken Spanish contest 
for students in Massachusetts on the sec- 
ondary and college levels took place May 12 
at Emmanuel College in Boston. The contest, 
under the sponsorship of the NEW ENG- 
LAND CHAPTER and the Pan American 
Society, was held in connection with the 1956 
observance of Pan American Day for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in spoken 
Spanish. The theme of the contest this year 
was Peru. Sister Margaret Pauline of 
Emmanuel College was General Chairman. 

Tryouts in the various schools and colleges 
took place in March and were completed by 
April 20. Students had to have learned 
Spanish by their own efforts without the 
benefit of Spanish-speaking parents or of 
travel in Spanish-speaking countries. 

Students were given a moderately difficult 
Spanish passage of approximately 250-300 
words on some aspect of Peruvian culture. 
The candidates then appeared before the 
examining committee and were questioned on 
the reading selection. Answers were rated 
according to fluency of speech, organization of 
material, sentence structure, and pronuncia- 
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tion. On the high-school level contests were 
held for the second-year level as well as the 
third year. 

On the college level students were required 
to prepare a short 3-5 minute talk on some 
aspect of Peru (history, patriots, literature, 
art, economics, archeology, or anthropology). 
Judges questioned contestants and rated 
answers according to fluency of speech, 
organization of material, sentence structure, 
and pronunciation. 

At the afternoon session winners of the 
semi-finals were queried not only on a passage 
dealing with Peru, but also were asked general 
conversational questions on Peru. 

Winners of the contest were: Sp. III, 
Private Schools: 1. Albert Koehl, Phillips, 
Andover; 2. John Evans III, St. Paul’s, 
Concord; III, Public Schools: 1. Mark Little- 
field, Archbishop Williams H.S.; 2. Frederick 
Busi, Springfield Technical H.S.; II, Private 
Schools: 1. William Ruger Jr., St. Paul’s, 
Concord; 2. Madeline Seligson, Dana Hall, 
Wellesley; II, Public Schools: 1. Lenora 
Verdoni, Newton H.S.; 2. Alan MacDonald, 
Wakefield H.S.; College: 1. Sheila Ann 
Sullivan, Emmanuel College 2. Judith Lois 
Boxer, Boston Univ. Judges for the contest: 
José Godoy, Consul of Peru; Sra. Manuela 
DeMora Brandt, Pine Manor Jr. College; 
Dr. Ernest Siciliano, Boston College; Sister 
Mary Carmelina, St. Columbkille; Helen 
Agbay, Worcester Jr. H.S.; Marion O’Keefe, 
Lynn Classical H.S.; Mary Stavrinos, Roslin- 
dale H.S.; Elizabeth Mahoney, Emmanuel 
College; Ruth Whittredge, Tufts College; 
Concha Breton, Wellesley College; Sr. Richio, 
St. Paul’s; Sr. Jestis Millaruelo, Consul of 
Spain; Franklin Davis, Newton H.S.; Kath- 
erine Barr, Boston State Teachers College; 
Sister M. Perpetuus, Regis College; Sra. 
M. E. Zelaya de Cohen, Brandeis Univ.; 
Frances Burlingame, Wheaton College; Dinah 
Lida, Brandeis Univ. 

The OREGON CHAPTER celebrated its 
30th anniversary last spring at a special 
meeting which found five of its founders in 
attendance. It is reported that the anniver- 
sary celebration will be continued at the fall 
meeting in October. 
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Mavrino, Ferpinanpo D. and Joserpu G. 
Fucitia, eds., Cuentos hispanoamericanos 
de ayer y de hoy. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1956. vii, 194 pp. $3.00. 
Obviously one of the primary purposes of 

this collection of short stories and episodes 

from novels is to develop in intermediate 
college students greater appreciation of 

Spanish-American literature along with in- 

creased knowledge of the Spanish language. 

A virtue of the volume is that it provides two 

or three pieces of writing from all but one of 

the authors included in it, since fuller study 
of a limited number of writers may well 
afford a sounder introduction to Spanish- 

American letters than the usual second-year 

reader with only one story from each author. 

The selections in this textbook are from 

Horacio Quiroga, Rubén Darfo, Gregorio 

Lépez y Fuentes, Amado Nervo, Nicanor 

Bolet Peraza, Rafael F. Mufioz, Ricardo 

Palma, and Ciro Alegria. The collection is a 

representative one of more than usual inter- 

est, and there is an agreeable mixture of 
sentimental, ironic, humorous, and tragic 
pieces in the volume. The stories by a single 
author are grouped together in order pre- 


sumably to make a stronger impact on the 


reader, and the authors themselves are 
arranged as much as possible in order of 
difficulty; but the editors have also tried to 
organize their book in such a way as to insure 
diversity of tone, subject-matter, and local 
color. The result is not, therefore, equivalent 
to a volume of graded readings, and this 
reviewer doubts whether Cuentos hispano- 
americanos would prove practical in many 
college or university classes before the last 
part of the second year. 

This collection of Spanish-American writing 
forms the basis of a well-conceived textbook. 
Each of the eight authors is introduced by a 
helpful page of biographical data and critical 
comment; brief exercises follow each story. 
Footnotes offer help on a variety of difficulties, 
and the vocabulary at the end of the volume 
aims at completeness, although easily recog- 
nizable cognates and other such items are, in 
accordance with custom, omitted. 

This reviewer regrets, however, to report a 
rather large number of editorial blemishes in 
Cuentos hispanoamericanos. Some ten typo- 
graphical errors have been found, and a super- 
ficial check of the vocabulary reveals the 


omission of words and idioms such as: ‘ente- 
reza,’ ‘prueba,’ ‘criar,’ ‘en ninguna parte,’ 
‘miisica’ meaning ‘band,’ and ‘quedarse 
dormido’ meaning ‘fall asleep.’ A number of 
vocabulary entries lack, furthermore, what 
this reviewer would consider sufficient defi- 
nitions; among the examples that might be 
cited note the following: ‘encoger’ also means 
‘contract, raise’ (p. 17, 1. 1); ‘gustar,’—‘taste’ 
(p. 87, 1. 17); ‘enamorar,’—‘inspire love’ (p. 
89, 1. 25); ‘yeso,’—‘plaster’ (p. 101, 1. 27); 
and ‘embestir,’—‘rush forth’ (p. 104, 1. 9). A 
few notes also leave something to be desired; 
it would, for example, seem better to render 
‘no sé qué viejo infolio’ as ‘a certain yellowed 
folio’ rather than ‘a certain yellowish book of 
folios’ (p. 82, n. 8), or ‘el Gredal’ as ‘clay pit’ 
rather than ‘chalk pit’ (p. 94, n. 1). 

The stories in the Cuentos hispanoamericanos 
de ayer y de hoy are interesting, and the design 
of the book is praiseworthy. One can only 
regret the number of editorial defects that 
mar its pages. 

Hueu H. Cuapman, Jr. 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, Relatos Chilenos. 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
lary by Arnold Chapman. New York: 
Harper, 1956. 213 pp. $2.50. 

Relatos Chilenos is not in the true sense a 
textbook. It does not describe the usual visit 
to a Latin American country, nor does it 
represent some artificially contrived class- 
room situation in which Professor Gémez ex- 
plains Spanish civilization for the enlighten- 
ment of some second-year Spanish student. 
Indeed, it does not appear that the book was 
written for students as such. It is an adult 
work filled with the profound and human 
emotions of a mature poet who reflects on the 
experiences of his youth with all its passions, 
enthusiasms, and frustrations. If there is a 
theme which runs through the entire series 
of unconnected and varied stories, it is that 
growing up inevitably brings with it the 
tragic destruction and transformation into 
brutal reality of all our early fantasies and 
hopes. We are confronted with a panorama of 
colorful persons, animals, and things which 
enrich the youth of our author only to dis- 
appear or grow old or waste away. 

There is the story of Lazaro the rooster 
which our hero nurtures with love and care 
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from a frail and sickly bird into a magnificent 
gamecock. We meet El Maestro Vega who, 
crippled by a horse he fails to tame, seeks 
terrible revenge upon the poor beast only to be 
himself destroyed. There is Diémédes, who is 
shot by a friend while pretending to be 
William Tell. The entire gamut of youthful 
emotions is seen through the eyes of Ernesto: 
The terrible grief he feels when his closest 
friend is taken off to prison, his deep loyalty to 
El Curecuncho, the kite-maker, who hides in 
Ernesto’s house after he has wounded two 
policemen, the profound nostalgia the boy 
feels when he leaves his beloved Chile to go 
off to the U.S.A. These sentiments are simply 
and sincerely portrayed. 

If the vignettes drawn by Torres-Rioseco 
portray intimate and universal emotions, at 
the same time, they reveal the most subtle 
peculiarities of Chilean life. We are confronted 
with a conflict between social classes in ‘La 
Cibelita.” “El Bandido”’ depicts the brutality 
and inhumanity of the Chilean police. Our 
author paints in intense colors the cosmopoli- 
tan life of Santiago, the customs of the Chilean 
ranchero, the pleasures of the cock fight, and 
the café. No textbook treating Latin American 
civilization could have delineated with greater 
subtlety the traits which characterize this 
people of the southern hemisphere. 

The text is well edited by Mr. Chapman. 
He has done an excellent job in glossing such 
Chilean words as ‘“chirigiie,” ‘“culén,” and 
“huaso.”” He explains fully all references to 
such Latin American figures as Rodolfo Lenz, 
Bello, and Herrera y Reissig. In the matter of 
substandard usage, which we encounter 
particularly in the mouths of rancheros and 
servants using “giielvan” for ‘“‘vuelvan,” “pa 
onde”’ for “para donde,” “‘cansfs” for “‘canses,”” 
I should have preferred explanations of them 
in the footnotes rather than in the vocabu- 
lary, where they are often difficult to locate. 
Nevertheless, with the exception of the word 
“desagiie,”’ which does not appear in the 
vocabulary, the editing is thorough and exact. 

The exercises based on the Relatos com- 
prise a “‘cuestionario” and ‘“composicién.” 
They do not in my opinion attain the level of 
the text in diversity or maturity of approach. 
The questions at the end of each story are too 
stereotyped, dealing with only the most 
insignificant details: gCudntos libros escribié 
Septilveda? 2A quién venfa dedicado este 
libro? gDénde murié el poeta? Questions 
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dealing with the human emotions (which 
after all constitute the very substance of the 
work) are conspicuously missing. I think it 
is wrong to believe that students are incapable 
of discussing ideas in Spanish, particularly 
when these ideas are so richly suggested by the 
text. This would have been a good opportunity 
to introduce exercises stimulating discussions 
on the comparisons between American and 
Chilean youth. Suitable questions would 
encourage the student to think in Spanish 
and not merely repeat parrot-like certain 
details he has found on a particular page. 

As to the composition exercises, it would 
seem that unless the student was at a very 
advanced level, he would find it difficult to 
translate the majority of sentences which 
Mr. Chapman has invented. Personally, I 
see no advantage in having a young enthusiast 
of Spanish translate such a complicated 
mechanism as the following: “When Lucretia 
saw herself thus scorned, she was carried off 
in a hurricane of desperation, and raving mad 
shot Carlos with a revolver.” 

Nevertheless, Relatos Chilenos is a highly 
commendable book for the second- or third- 
year Spanish student. The ingenious teacher 
can, I am sure, devise numerous and varied 
exercises adaptable to his particular needs. 
What is important are the richly human 
stories of Torres-Rioseco, told with a deep 
feeling and nostalgia that move the reader 
and with a charm and humor that entertain 
him. 

Tufts Univ. Seymour ©. SIMcHES 
Homero, Relatos Humoristicos. 

New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1956. 

ix, 213 pp. $3.25. 

This collection comprises sixteen entertain- 
ing short stories, mostly humorous, apparently 
destined for second-year students. Emphasis 
is placed upon Spanish-American writers, 
since only three of the narrations were written 
by Spaniards. Over a third of the stories have 
challenged students in other anthologies. 
Some of the old favorites are Larra’s Una 
invitacién inolvidable, A. Palacio Valdés’ El 
crimen de don Elias, Ricardo Palma’s La 
pantorilla del Coronel Echizdrraga and La 
camisa de Margarita. In addition, there are 
two other legends by Palma, Ramén de Meso- 
nero Romanos’ well-known story of the near- 
sighted lover, two stories apiece by Joaquin 
Dfaz Garcés (Chile), Blas Millan (Venezuela), 
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Héctor Velarde (PerG), and Alfonso Garefa 
Mujfioz, and a single tale of Enrique Loncan 
(Argentina). 

Professor Castillo’s objective in writing this 
text is two-fold: to furnish reading material 
and to offer the opportunity of using Spanish 
in a practical manner. Accordingly, he divides 
each lesson into two complementary parts: 
one meant for reading and translation and the 
other for oral and written practice. In editing 
the narrations, he attempts to eliminate 
wherever possible regionalisms and very 
difficult constructions that might prove em- 
barrassing stumbling-blocks to the student. 
The first part of a typical lesson is set up as 
follows: adapted reading selection, vocabulary 
(words listed in order of occurrence), review 
of reading in which there are matching and 
translating exercises. The second part (so 
called “practice” section) runs thus: a Spanish 
summary of the lesson’s reading selection 
preceded by a list of key words, exercises 
based directly upon the summary rather than 
upon the original story. The editor of the text, 
in justification of his system, expresses the 
view that he does not want to swamp the 
student with two long a lesson replete with 
an extensive vocabulary. Thus, with an exclu- 
sive vocabulary found only in the author’s 
summary, Professor Castillo hopes the student 
will have more confidence in his ability to 
utilize the language with alacrity, ease and 
precision. 

In order to eliminate a good deal of the 
student’s monotonous task of referring to the 
general vocabulary at the end of the book, 
the editor of the collection has set up the 
valuable system of placing asterisks after 
those words which are listed in the lesson’s 
vocabulary and italicizing idiomatic expres- 
sions which are translated in footnotes. While 
most of the translations in the footnotes are 
helpful, it might have been desired that foot- 
noted translations be given of frequent idioms 
such as tratar de, por fin, de repente, de nuevo, 
darse cuenta de, asistir a, volver a + infinitive, 
mafiana mismo, tal vez, a pesar de que, and 
en efecto. At least three expressions (puesto 
que, pensar en, mafiana mismo) are not trans- 
lated anywhere in the book. Several cognates 
used in the exercises are not found in the 
general or lesson vocabularies (ruso, rumano, 
respeto, africana) which do not exclude cog- 
nates. An aid to the student found in the 
general vocabulary is the entry of Ch in the 
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place where naive students would mistakenly 
look, with the advice that all words beginning 
with Ch will be found following C’s. 

The editor casts aside the traditional grad- 
ing of stories according to their difficulty. It 
would be best to quote his own words in 
regard to this: “Quisiéramos que si los pri- 
meros doce relatos hubieran dejado algo 
desalentado al estudiante por el esfuerzo 
desplegado, los iltimos le proporcionaran una 
oportunidad de percibir el progreso que ha 
alcanzado y le estimularan a seguir perfec- 
ciondndose.” It is a moot point as to whether 
this will meet with the approval of all Spanish 
instructors. This reviewer would not like to 
leave his students desalentado at any time 
during a course. 

Only two typographical errors have been 
found. On p. 48, |. 14, the eryptic beginning 
of the sentence En finno que, dé should read 
En fin, no quedé. In the vocabulary on p. 50, 
col. 2, the second word of conmocién cerebral 
should be put into dark print. 

The stories in this collection should prove 
enjoyable to Spanish students and with Pro- 
fessor Castillo’s help, the process of assimilat- 
ing the material is considerably facilitated. 

Donato W. BLezNnick 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


Hitton, Ronatp, Handbook of Hispanic 
Source Materials and Research Organizations 
in the U. S. Stanford Univ. Press, 1956. 
448 pp. $10.00. 

The first edition of this Handbook came 
out in 1942 and quickly went out of print. 
Hispanists everywhere will be pleased to 
know of this new enlarged edition, completely 
overhauled and expertly printed. Professor 
Hilton had the active cooperation of Dr. 
Howard F. Cline, Professors George P. 
Hammond, Lewis Hanke, Francis M. Rogers 
and Arthur P. Whitaker, plus innumerable 
other scholars who helped in various aspects 
of this monumental undertaking. 

The material is listed by geographical areas, 
under the institutions located there, with 
general descriptions of unusual items and 
collections. Researchers looking for specific 
material can find it cross-referenced in the 
complete index at the back of the book. 
Individual authors, of course, are not listed 
unless their works are rare or appear as impor- 
tant collections in some institution. The 
information is up to date as of Jan. 1, 1956. 
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The editor should be congratulated for under- 
taking such a time-consuming job, and for 
bringing it to such a successful conclusion. 
We join him in hoping that the Handbook 
may be revised and reissued every ten years 
or so. 

The Choate School Grorce T. CusHMAN 
Sayers, Raymonp 8., The Negro in Brazilian 

Literature. New York: Hispanic Institute, 

1956. Plates. 240 pp. $4.75. 

Any student or teacher with an unquench- 
able curiosity about fellow Americans to the 
South has now two handy and reliable guides 
in English to the capital part played by the 
Negro and Mulatto elements in the literature 
of Brazil since the dawn of the seventeenth 
century. Sayers’ dissertation, ready in 1952, 
and its partial continuation by Gregory 
Rabassa (The Negro in Brazilian Fiction since 
1888, available on microfilm) trace the literary 
history of Brazil, the “Mulattoes’ Paradise,” 
from a new and yet quite natural angle. 
Natural, that is, from a specifically North 
American point of view. The ‘Negro’ of 
Sayers’ title almost invariably turns out to be 
a man or woman of mixed blood, not an 
African then, but one of the mixtures so 
typical of the Americas. In fact, the Mulatto’s 
importance and increasing recognition in 
Brazilian life is strikingly illustrated as Sayers 
follows the development of ‘Negro’ stock 
characters in Brazilian literature from their 
earliest appearance to 1888, the year when 
slavery was abolished. We find some of the 
characters traced back to historic figures, 
such as Henrique Dias, the brave Negro 
leader in the war against the Dutch, the 
Zumbi, ruler of the runaways’ republic, and 
Calabar, the ‘traitor’? who served the Dutch 
against the Portuguese, being tailored to the 
types respectively of the Noble Negro, the 
Fierce Runaway, and the Clever, Resentful 
Mulatto. Others are derived from daily 
observation of the slaves and their descend- 
ants, watched with condescension first, and 
later with deep feeling, mostly in their favor: 
the sinister witch doctor or feiticeiro, the 
suffering slave who is consumed with nos- 
talgia or banzo, the brute torturer or algoz, 
the demented woman slave, the mischievous 
house boy or moleque, the self-sacrificing 
mother, the Comic Negro, the Faithful Slave, 
the ruffian or capanga, the sensual Mulatto 
gigolo, the rich and respected upstart Mulatto, 
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and above all, the bewitching Mulatto girl 
or morena (Sayers’ “Beautiful Mulatto’’), 
more often than not a spoilt house maid 
(mucama), elevated to the paragon of national 
beauty, “sublime like the dusky hour of the 
setting sun” (Tobias Barreto). To compare 
this gallery, which was to be increased further, 
with the few “black” stock characters of 
North American literature, an Uncle Tom, an 
Eliza, an Uncle Remus, a Nigger Jim, is to 
realize the importance of Sayers’ and Ra- 
bassa’s subject. Sayers duly points out the 
difference, with remarkable impartiality. 

Systematically a twofold history is traced, 
the evolution of those human types in litera- 
ture and, beginning likewise in colonial times, 
the rise of Mulatto and Negro writers. Both 
developments are clearly and fully docu- 
mented, beginning with an introduction on 
the Negro in the literature of the Iberian 
Peninsula, especially as a character in the 
plays of Gil Vicente in Portugal and Lope de 
Vega in Spain. Since purely literary produc- 
tions were not much more common in colonial 
Brazil than they were in the British colonies, 
Sayers had the good idea to include material 
from moralists, theologians, travelers, and 
historians. His grasp of the subject is en- 
hanced by his knowledge of English and 
French literature, by his acquaintance with 
the files of many early Brazilian reviews, and 
his references to undeservedly neglected 
works, such as Nuno Marques Pereira’s Com- 
pendio Narrativo do Peregrino da America, 
Domingos do Loreto Couto’s Desagravos do 
Brazil e Glorias de Pernambuco, José Basilio 
da Gama’s Quitubia, Joaquim Manoel de 
Macedo’s trilogy As Vitimas Algozes, José 
do Patroefnio’s Motta Coqueiro ou a Pena de 
Morte, and Inglés de Sousa’s O Coronel 
Sangrado. 

Summaries of many works, a well organized 
bibliography and indices of authors and of 
subjects provide the necessary threads to find 
one’s way through the maze of details in the 
text. The amassing of detail, inherent in the 
making of learned dissertations, threatens to 
engulf the general ideas which this disserta- 
tion by no means lacks. To the general reader 
of literary history the author could render 
further service by gathering his choicest find- 
ings in essays on the development of the 
principal stock characters in Brazil, by editing 
or translating Inglés de Sousa’s O Coronel 
Sangrado, and by publishing an anthology of 
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verse and prose, from Anténio Vieira’s first 
sermon of 1639, delivered before a Negro 
congregation, to stories by Machado de Assis 
and chapters from Alufzio Azevedo’s novel 
O Cortigo. 

Of course, a perfectionist will find some 
faults with the work, from its misleadingly 
general title to the wretched makeup of the 
book with its cropped margins, for which the 
fine plates compensate somewhat. He might, 
for example, ask for confrontations with 
Spanish American literature in Cuba, Colom- 
bia, and Mexico particularly, but the scope 
of the book is vast enough already. He will 
miss material from the books of foreign 
observers, e.g. Maria Graham and Saint- 
Hilaire, but more background might detract 
from the literary purpose. He might like more 
information on Teixeira e Sousa’s early novel 
O Filho do Pescador and on the satirical 
poetry of Lufs Gama, yet each author is 
entitled to his preferences. 

The few blemishes do not spoil the excel- 
lence of Sayers’ dissertation as a handbook, 
which may be consulted with the same con- 
fidence as Donald Pierson’s Negroes in Brazil 
(1942) and Gilberto Freyre’s Brazil, An 
Interpretation (1946). 

Geratp M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


Cruz Costa, Joio, Contribuigdo a histéria 
das idéias no Brasil, Rio de Janeiro: José 
Olympio, 1956. 484 pp. (Colegao Docu- 
mentos Brasileiros No. 86.) 

This excellent study fills a gap in the 
history of Brazilian thought. The author 
studies the philosophy of Brazil from the 
point of view of its relationship with the 
historical development of the country. He 
begins with an introduction in which he 
analyzes Portuguese psychology, with the 
conclusion that the Portuguese have always 
been a basically practical and pragmatic 
people, and therefore have never created any 
formal or speculative philosophical school, 
but have rather adapted their ideas to the 
requirements of the historical moment. This 
characteristic was carried to the New World 
with the formation of Brazil. The greater 
part of Brazilian ideological movements have 
been very eclectic or the Brazilian adaptation 
of different European currents. According to 
the author the colonial formation of the 
country is based largely upon two types of 
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men who are quite far apart: the adventurer 
and the Jesuit. The former opened the fron- 
tier and created a frontier spirit and the latter 
educated a large part of the sons of the 
wealthy classes, who would be the future 
rulers of the country. The most interesting 
movement of the nineteenth century and the 
one which is studied in greatest detail is the 
Positivist philosophy of Auguste Comte. Its 
development is traced from the time of 
Benjamin Constant, when its influence was 
felt in the military education of the country. 
The republican movement is based in great 
part upon the educational work of the Posi- 
tivists. The author then follows the course of 
the ideology in the hands of Teixeira Mendes 
and Miguel Lemos, when it draws away from 
historical reality and loses its power as an 
effective force in politics. This fact and the 
position of Rui Barbosa emphasize the thesis 
of the author that the Portuguese spirit is 
essentially practical. Rui Barbosa was the 
leading organizor of the republic, although he 
himself always confessed that in reality he 
was a constitutional monarchist. The two 
men who stand out in the twentieth century 
are Graca Aranha and Euclides da Cunha, 
neither of whom is a philosopher in the true 
meaning of the word, but who felt deeply the 
need for a spiritual rebirth. They were the 
precursors of the Modernist movement, even 
though Modernism had much greater impact 
in the arts than in philosophy or government. 
The conclusions of the author are that until 
the present time Brazil has not produced 
any philosophical school, but that there have 
appeared many individual thinkers with 
ideas that have been quite original if not too 
formal. The book is well documented and 
has a bibliography which will be of use to the 
reader who wishes to investigate certain mat- 
ters in more detail. The only criticism that 
one might make of the work is the disparity 
between the long discussion of the orthodox 
Positivist movement and the amount of space 
devoted to the contemporary period, and 
that in one place the author speaks of Plinio 
Salgado as the author of A bagaceira, a novel 
by José Américo de Almeida, thinking no 
doubt of Salgado’s novel O estrangeiro. In 
spite of this criticism, it is a well organized 
study and doubtless one of the best studies 
of the development of Brazilian thought. 

Columbia Univ. Grecory Rapassa 
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Worcester, Donatp E., and G. 
ScuacrFer. The Growth and Culture of 
Latin America. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1956. xvii, 963 pp. $6.00. 

The late 1930’s and early 1940’s, when the 
bloom was still on the Good Neighbor Policy, 
saw a spectacular rise in the United States of 
popular interest in the peoples “south of the 
border,” but since World War II the decline 
and fall of that interest are simple facts of 
North American life. In the post-war years 
the press has tended to give less space to the 
internal affairs of the alleged “good neigh- 
bors” of our hemisphere, and in few colleges 
and universities today do classes in the history 
of Hispanic America suffer from the congested 
enrollments formerly experienced. In this 
present period of partial eclipse it is, perhaps, 
paradoxical that new surveys of Latin Ameri- 
can history are appearing which are quite 
superior to the texts available when academic 
administrators were straining to provide more 
classrooms and instructors for courses in this 
subject. Improvements in organization and 
readability feature these new volumes, the 
most recent of which is entitled The Growth 
and Culture of Latin America, a product of 
the collaboration of present and former pro- 
fessors of the University of Florida which 
deserves warm commendation and wide use. 

Its style is flexible and easy while maintain- 
ing scholarly dignity, but more interesting is 
the experimental attitude that this work 
displays in a few innovations which clearly 
break with the conventions of standard texts. 
The most fundamental of these novelties is 
the effort to depart from the traditional 
chronological or perpendicular presentation to 
a more horizontal or ‘across the board’ 
approach to the historical evolution of the 
twenty-odd countries of Latin America. This 
procedure is more evident in the so-called 
national period after the break-up of the 
Hispanic empires in America, but it is also 
discernible in the very full account of the 
preceding era of imperial integration. The 
sections of the book labeled “Genesis of 
Empire,” “Consolidation of Empire,” and 
“Maturity of Empire’ each in turn trace 
the development of Hispanic culture in the 
New World during the three colonial cen- 
turies. In the first part, on the sixteenth 
century, tradition is shattered by describing 
the transplanted administrative institutions 
before recounting the familiar epic of the 
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Spanish conquest. The usually slighted seven- 
teenth century, so important in the cultural 
and sociological development of Hispanic 
America, fares better in the second part than 
in some other texts, though need for greater 
understanding remains. A balance is struck, 
however, by the comprehensive treatment of 
the yeasty eighteenth century and the pro- 
found changes in the political, economic, and 
philosophical cosmos which it brought. To 
this story 127 fruitful pages are devoted. 

The nearly equal space allotted the wars of 
independence in the early nineteenth century 
indicates a lapse of the authors into a tradi- 
tional historiography which over-emphasizes 
military campaigns and leaders. This era of 
turbulence obviously marks the end of a 
political epoch, but of much greater impor- 
tance for the understanding of Latin America 
is the stressing of the factors of social and 
economic organization which remained largely 
unmodified. More of these pages might be 
dedicated advantageously to a discussion of 
the failure of Latin America to participate 
actively in the industrial revolution then in its 
initial stages, and which would keep that 
area in a colonial status despite political 
emancipation from Spain and Portugal. 

As already suggested, it is in the period 
since the separation from the mother coun- 
tries that the novel organization of this text 
is most apparent. Instead of the customary 
monolithic plan of narrating the national 
experience country by country from about 
1820 to the present day, thereby causing the 
reader to flounder in a confusing morass of 
parallel names and dates, the authors have 
devised a more horizontal, stratified approach 
that reduces this hazard considerably. By 
dividing the more than a century and a third 
of independent existence into three over- 
lapping segments, the stages of political 
evolution in the score of countries are more 
readily perceived and understood. The years 
1820 to 1860 witnessed, more or less uni- 
versally, a chaotic struggle for political 
stability; 1860 to 1930 was, in general, a time 
when the persistence of tradition kept the 
newer concepts of popular government very 
much on trial nearly everywhere; while 1930 
to the present reveals increasing momentum 
of movements toward economic independence 
and indigenous nationalism throughout Latin 
America. Each of the countries, regionally 
grouped, is discussed separately at these 
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various stages and its progress is appraised. 
This device, of course, works imperfectly 
and it entails some repetition as periods 
overlap, but Professors Worcester and 
Schaeffer show courage in pioneering a new 
approach to the solution of an old problem. 
Their model is bound to influence successors 
seeking the Golden Fleece of the ‘perfect’ 
text. 

There are other virtues that commend this 
volume to the public, academic and lay alike. 
These include the excellent treatments of the 
Caribbean, which gives the history of that 
scattered region a coherent whole, and of 
sprawling Brazil, which receives more of its 
merited attention. If a revival of popular 
interest in Latin America occurs in these 
United States during the near future, this 
new survey of the history of these southern 
neighbors may well help to incite it and give 
it intelligent guidance. 
Univ. of Michigan Irving A. LEONARD 
Jmménez, ALBerTO, Juan Valera y la genera- 

cién de 1868. Oxford: Dolphin, 1956. 

177 pp. 17 s. 6 d. 

Juan Valera y la generacién de 1868 is an 
amplification of a series of lectures which 
Alberto Jiménez gave at Cambridge in 1953- 
54, and, as might be expected from this, the 
book is discursive in tone and is directed 
more to the general reader interested in 
Spanish literature than to the specialist. 
There are also no footnotes, bibliography, or 
index of names. 

The first third of the book, introductory in 
nature, is the least original and least satis- 
factory part. The first chapter, “La genera- 
cién de 1868,” summarizes briefly the general 
historical and intellectual background of 
nineteenth-century Spain; the second is a 
superficial survey of the Spanish novel from 
Juan Manuel to Valera; the third is a more 
extended treatment of the other novelists of 
the generation of 1868, Alarc6én, Pereda, and 
Pérez Galdés. Although Jiménez’ remarks are 
perceptive, this chapter also is scarcely rele- 
vant, as he has little to say about the relation- 
ships between Valera and his contemporaries. 

There follows a well-written biographical 
sketch of the novelist’s life, but as Jiménez 
did not have access to any new material 
except the letters Valera wrote to Estébanez 
Calderé6n he has little to add to what was 
already known. A minor correction should be 
inserted here. Valera did not spend the decade 
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of the 1870’s in Cabra and Dofia Mencfa 
writing his first series of novels as Jiménez 
asserts. He did spend several months in 
Andalusia in 1872 settling his mother’s estate 
and he visited there again in 1875, but mostly 
he lived and wrote in Madrid. In the chapter, 
“Valera, poeta y ensayista,”’ after quickly 
disposing of Valera’s poetry, Jiménez discusses 
at some length Valera’s ideas on Spain, his 
critical remarks on the novel, and his three 
essays on Don Quijote. 

Much more interesting are the three chap- 
ters devoted to the novels. Jiménez is less 
concerned with Valera’s novelistic techniques 
than with analysing the characters and 
themes, in particular, his preoccupation with 
love and his insistence on free will. He repeats 
the frequently mentioned criticism that many 
of the characters, Luis Vargas, Faustino, and 
Braulio, are at least in part reflections of the 
author himself. He shows how illusions, 
responsible for the tragedy of Faustino’s life, 
are also at the basis of Luis’ decision to enter 
the clergy. He discusses at some length 
Valera’s relations with krausismo and how it 
influenced his sceptical, liberal attitude 
towards religion, as exemplified in Pepita 
Jiménez, Asclepigenia, and Dofta Luz. This 
is a subject which has scarcely been explored 
and warrants further investigation. 

There have been good recent studies of 
various aspects of Valera’s works, including 
those by Azafia, Edith Helman, and Krynen, 
but to date there is no satisfactory full scale 
work encompassing the whole of his life and 
works. Although Jiménez’ book does not 
quite fill the void, for it is too brief and there 
are aspects of the novelist which he neglects, 
it nevertheless represents an important addi- 
tion to the Valera bibliography. 

Carleton College Cyrus C. DeCoster 


NewMarRK, Maxim, Dictionary of Spanish 


Literature. New York: 

Library, 1956. 352 pp. $7.50. 

That indefatigable compiler of dictionaries, 
Dr. Maxim Newmark, announces that the 
purpose of his new dictionary is “to serve as 
a convenient reference work for American 
students of Spanish and Spanish American 
literature.” This is commendable, for a con- 
cise and comprehensive reference work is not 
now available to the American student in 
English. 

In addition to names of writers, literary 
movements, and critical terms found in 
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standard histories of Spanish and Spanish 
American literature, the dictionary features 
names of American Hispanists who have 
distinguished themselves as teachers, editors, 
antholegists, and article writers, brought 
together undoubtedly for the first time within 
the scope of such a brief work. Scholarly 
journals, cultural associations, and bibliog- 
raphies are also included. Entries are arranged 
in alphabetical order and cross referenced 
wherever necessity for clarity. The dictionary 
is easy to use. 

On the surface it appears well done. But 
closer examination reveals the shortcomings 
of its expressed limited aims. Certain inaccu- 
racies and inconsistencies bring up the ques- 
tion: What was the nature of the evaluating 
process which gave the book its present form? 
Its often hasty arrangement is hard to explain, 
nor can its omissions be justified in the face 
of certain inclusions. 

In a book so recent, one would expect to 
find a definition of the new literary fashion, 
“‘tremendismo.” In a book so purposeful one 
would expect to find writers of the caliber of 
Narfas, Oromf, and Barbudo. It could not 
have been lack of space that was responsible 
for these omissions if writers of grammars and 
editors of textbooks and anthologies are 
important enough to be listed. The fault may 
be attributed to a feeling of obligation toward 
the social group to which the author belongs. 
This is understandable, for we are all condi- 
tioned by the milieu in which we live. On the 
other hand, it may be that, in adding new 
material, the author was not sufficiently 
aware of what in the long run would prove 
most appropriate and important. 

As for inaccuracies, let us look at the dates 
given for several of Unamuno’s chief works. 
His first set of essays, published under the 
title En torno al casticismo, is listed under the 
Barcelona edition of 1902. Such an edition 
exists. However, to keep the chronology cor- 
rect, En torno al casticismo is always dated 
under the year 1895, when its five essays were 
published in ‘‘La Espafia Moderna,” Madrid. 
La agonia del cristianismo is listed under the 
year 1930. It first appeared in 1925. Unless 
first editions are used for this purpose, chron- 
ology is destroyed. These errors in dates of 
first editions lead the reader to question the 
correctness of other facts. 

Still using the same subject, Unamuno, I 
question the recommendation of Romera- 
Navarro’s book, Miguel de Unamuno: novelista, 
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poeta, ensayista (1928). This was a first 
attempt in research on Unamuno, since over- 
shadowed by other studies such as that of 
Julid4n Marfas, whose book is mentioned. 
Deeper understanding of the issues involved 
is also to be found in the work of F. M. 
Orom{, José Ferrater Mora, Nemesio Gon- 
z4lez Caminero, Hernin Benftez, Alonso 
Ramfs, and Benjamin Carrién. Any one of 
these consulted or at least listed as basic 
material would have added significantly to 
the commentary or bibliography. 

Lack of proportion, inaccuracies, super- 
ficialities, and omissions lessen the value of 
the dictionary, but not its usefulness for the 
large body of students of Spanish literature or 
our appreciation for the considerable amount 
of helpful data it contains. 

Oscar A. 
Oklahoma Military Academy 


Argona, Doris K., and Cartos V. ARJONA, 
Méds cuentos de las Espafas. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s, 1956. 162 pp. 

Méds cuentos de las Espafas is a carefully 
organized and planned reader suitable for 
first-year college or second year high-school 
Spanish courses. Like its predecessor, Cuentos 
de las Espafias, it combines stories from 
Spanish and Spanish American authors skil- 
fully adapted to this language level. 

In their effort to select material which will 
not offer too much difficulty in construction 
for a beginning or intermediate language 
course (a formidable task) the authors rely 
perhaps too much on the more familiar and 
often used selections. Especially with regard 
to the Spanish authors one finds a preponder- 
ance of “‘cuentos color de rosa” or of “costum- 
brista”’ flavor, although in addition to works 
by Antonio de Trueba, Luis Coloma, and 
Fernén Caballero there are two charming 
legends by Juan Valera and Becquer’s 
“El beso.” 

The Spanish American selections include 
old favorites from Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, 
Horacio Quiroga, and Javier de Viana, as 
well as Baldomero Lillo’s “La Barrena” and 
Miguel Cané’s “Dfas estudiantiles,” good 
additions to any textbook for their combined 
language and literary appeal. The authors’ 
intention to combine the functional with the 
literary and cultural aspect of a reader is 
completely implemented in their excellent 
presentation of the material. Not only is 
the format most attractive, with large clear 
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printing and accurate translations of new 
vocabulary or explanations of difficult pas- 
sages at the bottom of each page, but each 
story is also preceded by a short, meaningful 
foreword on the author, his background and 
literary contributions. 

Another feature that is of invaluable help 
to the instructor is the addition to the reading 
matter of complementary exercises which are 
significant and functional. Comprising vocabu- 
lary drill and grammatical review, with 
emphasis on idioms and usage, and concluding 
with discussion topics in English, these exer- 
cises require of the student a critical analysis 
of the literary and cultural elements within 
each story. Moreover they increase in diffi- 
culty, thus placing more and more stress on 
ability to express comprehension of the 
material in clear and grammatically accurate 
Spanish, and on appreciation of Hispanic 
culture and values. 

In conclusion, the sound and carefully pre- 
pared approach to readings in Hispanic 
literature will no doubt make this textbook 
a most popular addition for the beginning- 
intermediate level and a fitting sequel to the 
earlier Cuentos de las Espanas. 

ANNA MOopIGLiANI DE LyNcuH 
Simmons College 


VALLANDRO, LEONEL and Lino VALLANDRO. 
Diciondrio inglés-portugués. Porto Alegre, 
Brasil: Editéra Globo, 1954. 1135 pp. 
This Diciondrio, the most complete English- 

Portuguese dictionary published up to the 

present in Brazil, fulfills quite adequately the 

authors’ avowed objective of furnishing to 
students, translators, scholars, and scientists 

a modern, usable work, unusually rich and 

accurate in examples and explanations. The 

compilers, who judiciously incorporate only a 

limited number of obsolete terms, include, on 

the other hand, the many archaisms which 
occur frequently in poetry, religious cere- 
monies, etc. They also enter a great wealth of 
technical and scientific words, modern col- 
loquialisms, and terms current in the fields of 
music, art, literature, business, and sports. 
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In choosing their material, they follow 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary and the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of Current English. Their 
ample treatment of prefixes and _ suffixes 
makes it easy to deduce the meaning of many 
derivatives, eliminating, in consequence, 
much unnecessary repetition. 

The pattern of pronunciation is that of the 
United States. The most important British 
variants are also registered. A special section 
on English pronunciation seeks to utilize to 
the fullest the features common to English 
and the Portuguese of Brazil. Even so, the 
number of phonetic symbols employed is not 
small. The observations on accentuation and 
the articulation of vowels and consonants, 
though concise, are sufficient for the non- 
specialist. In truth, they constitute a brief 
handbook on the pronunciation of English 
sounds. The section on the fundamentals of 
English grammar reminds those of us who 
teach Portuguese that the approach to our 
problems is identical but done in reverse, for 
in both cases the grammatical differences 
between the two languages are emphasized. 
The study of the verb, as is to be expected, 
occupies the major portion of this section. The 
lists of orthographical variants employed in 
the United States and England, proper 
names, abbreviated forms, and nicknames, 
the most common abbreviations (ATC, CBS, 
Oct., YMCA, ete.), and tables of English 
measurements add to the usefulness of this 
volume. Each entry consists of the following: 
the word, its pronunciation shown phoneti- 
cally, grammatical classification, inflections, 
explanatory part (examples, use in phrases, 
etc.), derivatives and cognates. The type is 
easy to read. This excellent dictionary and 
the Diciondrio inglés-portugués by J. L. 
Campos, Jr. (Sao Paulo: Edigdes Lep, 1951) 
now facilitate the ready transfer of English 
into Portuguese. May a Portuguese-English 
dictionary of merit equal to the one prepared 
by Leonel Vallandro and Lino Vallandro 
come soon from the press, for the need is, 
indeed, great! 


Indiana Univ. Harvey L. JouHnson 
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Conducted by Marjorie C. Johnston* 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Schools and colleges that have introduced 
a language laboratory as part of the regular 
classwork are experiencing a decided up-swing 
in the students’ oral-aural abilities, especially 
in the matter of making automatic responses 
in the language. Getting the feel of thinking 
in another language, even if in very restricted 
situations, gives the student a tremendous 
boost. A well-planned variety of class and 
laboratory drills makes for such thorough 
learning of essential speech patterns that 
study of grammar rules then comes about 
naturally as an observation or generalization 
of what the student already does through 
habit. The use of tape recordings for practice 
is particularly helpful because it introduces 
the student to a greater number of voices 
and personalities than would normally occur 
in class meetings, and time is allowed for 
recording his own imitation of the model. 

An installation of mechanical and electronic 
equipment designed to facilitate language 
learning by individuals or by groups can have 
decided advantages. It has even been said 
that the time is past when a school can boast 
of having language laboratory facilities and 
that the time is at hand when those who are 
lacking such facilities will have to find sore 
explanation. A simple but effective laboratory 
is now within the reach of most schools. But, 
as all users of a laboratory testify, an ade- 
quate installation is only the first step. While 
the classroom activities of listening to new 
sounds, imitating, memorizing, and trying to 
converse are greatly aided by the use of audio- 
visual materials, it is highly important, just 
as for other skills, that the practice be accu- 
rate, graded in difficulty, regularly scheduled, 
and interesting enough to hold the learner’s 
attention and enlist his best effort. The pres- 
ent inadequacy of teaching materials designed 
to develop communication skills and cultural 
insights is a challenge to the best thinking 
and experience of the profession. 

The AATSP Committee on Audio-Visual 
Techniques has contributed the information 
and short articles which follow. It is their 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or 
requests and suggestions for materials to Miss 
Johnston, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 


hope that the membership will send in further 
contributions in the form of suggestions, 
questions, descriptions of successful tech- 
niques, discussion of equipment, and evalua- 
tions of tape recordings, phonograph records, 
sound movies, slides and filmstrips, radio 
transcriptions, television courses, and the 
like. Please send your communications to 
John D. Roberts, Chairman of the AATSP 
A-V Techniques Committee, Dept. of Ro- 
mance Langs. and Lit., Univ. of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


STARTING A SMALL LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY 


Joun D. Roperts, University of Kansas 


While we read occasionally of the construc- 
tion of language laboratories which cost 
$30,000 or even more, there is no reason why 
even a school on a severely limited budget 
cannot have some of the benefits offered by 
electronic equipment which their more 
affluent sister schools enjoy. 

Since tape recorders are generally supplant- 
ing wire recorders in language laboratories, 
schools which are discarding their wire 
recorders may be disposing of them at a frac- 
tion of their original cost. However, at least 
three disadvantages are involved here: 1) Used 
equipment cannot be expected to give trouble- 
free service; 2) recording wires get tangled 
more than tapes; 3) wire recorders do not 
give as good fidelity as tape machines, 
although high fidelity seems not to be an 
important factor instruction-wise. 

The 1955-56 Tape Recorder Directory 
(published as Vol. 11, No. 4 of Audiv Record 
by Audio Devices, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22) lists one record-playback unit (with 
microphone and speaker) at $79.95, one at 
$99.95, and 13 in the $100-150 range. These 
units (recorder is usually used to mean ‘record- 
playback unit’) will perform with ample 
fidelity. A magnetic tape, or wire, can be 
used and erased indefinitely, hence the advan- 
tage over using discs. While in general one 
gets the quality that one pays for, the par- 
ticular machine that is most suitable may 
depend on such considerations as warranty 
and availability of service. In normal situa- 
tions five or ten 5” reels of tape are adequate. 
This additional outlay would amount to 
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$6.50-13.00. Each 5” reel provides one hour 
of recording at slow (334"’ per second) speed. 

Two advantages of recordings, tape or 
otherwise, are 1) the student has the oppor- 
tunity of hearing himself, and 2) he can hear 
a variety of native (or near-native) speakers. 
Concerning the first point, the students can 
be recorded while reading, conversing, or 
reciting memorized passages. The teacher may 
prefer to record for half a drill or conversation 
session and then play the recording the remain- 
ing half session. The second advantage may 
be obtained by readings or talks of native 
speakers—or even better, of informal con- 
versation among native speakers. In lieu of 
these, transcriptions of long-wave broadcasts 
from Cuba and Mexico in many parts of the 
United States and short-wave broadcasts can 
be made. Students show genuine interest in 
these programs. They are rewarding also 
in the sense that the students realize that 
what they have been drilled on is a living 
language. The best way to record programs 
is by a direct circuit from your radio (cutting 
out the speaker temporarily via patch cord— 
your serviceman can explain the technique) 
although acceptable results can often be 
obtained by placing the microphone near the 
radio speaker. Prepared tapes in Spanish are 
available through the National Tape Library 
(930 F St. NW, Washington, D. C.). 

A more detailed introduction to the tech- 
niques of electronic aids can be gained from 
Methods and Equipment for the Language 
Laboratory by Fernand Marty (Audio-Visual 
Publications, Box 54, Middlebury, Vt.) 
although his specific examples are slanted 
toward the teaching of French. 


A CASE HISTORY 


Romain Grpson, Shawnee Mission High 
School, Merriam, Kansas 


Two years ago a first-year Spanish student 
of the “ham-radio-operator” fraternity 
advised his teacher that he would like his 
Spanish better if he could listen to it through 
earphones, and if he could hear native Span- 
iards and Spanish Americans speaking the 
language that he was learning. That was the 
beginning of the language laboratory as it 
was set up at Shawnee Mission High School. 

The first purchase was a tape recorder; the 
second, a set of good earphones. Exchange 
students from Spanish-speaking countries 
gladly made recordings which were played 
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either to the whole class or to the students 
who took turns listening through the ear- 
phones. As the latter procedure proved too 
slow, students suggested that more earphones 
be added to the circuit so that they might sit 
around the recorder and discuss the recorded 
material. Questions could also be recorded and 
played, the mechanism could be stopped until 
some one came up with an answer that 
sounded correct, and then the tape would be 
released with the recorded answer forth- 
coming. All this drill could take place with 
only incidental supervision on the teacher’s 
part. 

An electrician friend connected four $2.00 
earphone-sets to a small jack box, and then 
the jack box to the outlet plug of the recorder 
with results as good as the previous one-chan- 
nel circuit. Pupils began to use the equipment 
in a corner of the classroom during their free 
hours without disturbing the regularly sched- 
uled classes. The number of jack boxes was 
increased to two during the first year and 
later to eight so that well over thirty students 
could listen in on earphones; the number of 
jacks per box was increased to five so that the 
teacher could plug in her earphone at each 
jack box. Listening to tapes in groups of four 
became a part of the regular class-room work 
two or three times’ a week. Of course the 
player could be set in front of the entire class 
and the built-in speaker used. The give and 
take of the groups of four seemed to work 
best with the earphones, however. 

To avoid a labyrinth of wires a series of ten 
plugs located in convenient spots on three 
sides of the room was connected by a double- 
wire strip. An electrical connection between 
the output jack of the tape recorder and one 
of these ten would make the signal available 
at any of the nine other plugs. A connection 
between a plug and a jack box would enable 
a group of four or five students to get the 
program. It was also possible to connect the 
jack boxes in series without using the (elec- 
trically) parallel wall plugs, but such a circuit 
is less reliable as each succeeding jack box 
is dependent on the preceding. 

The cost of Mrs. Gibson’s laboratory was: 


Tape recorder. ...$152.55 (including a 10% 


discount) 
8 jack boxes 
34 earphones...... 
Wiring 


60.00 
68 .00 
60.00 


$340.55 
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It should be said here that the $2.00 ear- 
phones were not completely satisfactory. 
Since a $6.50 set was much more satisfactory 
from the standpoint of dependability, about 
$150 should be added to the sum above for a 
really satisfactory laboratory. In buying ear- 
phones care should be taken that their 
impedance is of the correct value for the 
output of the recorder. The cost of the wiring 
can be greatly reduced if it is not permanently 
installed around the room. The outlay for 
plastic recording tape is minimal as it can be 
bought in lots of five 1200 foot reels for less 
than $2.00 a reel. 


USEFUL REFERENCES 


Eddy, Frederick D., and others. ‘The Second- 
ary School Language Laboratory: Some Ob- 
servations on Present Practice and Long 
Range Possibilities,’ Report of the Com- 
mittee on Teaching Aids and Techniques in 
Reports of the Working Committees 1956 North- 
east Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages, pp. 1-31. Available from Mr. 
Nelson Brooks, MAT Program, Yale Univ., 
New Haven, Conn., at $2.50 each. 

Heath, Douglas L. A Language Laboratory 
Handbook: How to Plan, Build and Operate 
a Modern Language Laboratory. Silver Spring, 
Md., 12101 Valleywood Drive, 1954. 52 pp. 
$1.50. 

Hirsch, Ruth. Audio-visual Aids in Language 
Teaching. Monograph Series on Languages 
and Linguistics, No. 5, Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguistics, Georgetown Univ. 
Washington, D. C.: Georgetown Univ. Press, 
1954. 89 pp. $1.00. 

Hocking, Elton. ‘‘The Purdue Language Pro- 
gram,’ PMLA, Sept. 1955, Part II, pp. 36- 
45. New York: MLA, 6 Washington Square 
North. $2.00. 

Kale, 8S. V., and J. H. Grosslight. Exploratory 
Studies in the Use of Pictures and Sound for 
Teaching Foreign Language Vocabulary. 
Technical Report SDC 269-7-53, Instruc- 
tional Film Research Program, Pennsylvania 
State Univ. Port Washington, Long Island, 
N. Y.: Special Devices Center, Aug. 1955. 
57 pp. 

Magnetic Film and Tape Recording. Bi-monthly 
journal ed. and publ. by Mark Mooney, Jr., 
Mooney-Rowan Publ., Severna Park, Mary- 
land. $2.00 for six issues. 

Marshall, Robert and Mary. Your Tape Re- 
corder, How to Select One and Get the Most 
Out of It. New York: Greenberg, 201 E. 57th 
Street, 1955. A book for nonprofessionals, 
offering an unbiased guide to help in select- 
ing the right machine for a particular pur- 
pose. Includes 55 magnetic recorders with 
specifications. $4.95. 
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Tapes for Teaching. Free booklet available 
from Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6. 


NATIONAL TAPE PROJECT AND 
RE-RECORDING SERVICE 


The Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the NEA (1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) and the Assoc. for Education by 
Radio-Television have a National Committee 
on Radio and Recordings which has devised 
a plan whereby the best educational tape 
programs in each locality can be publicized 
and made available nationally. Fourteen 
educational organizations have selected their 
best tape programs, supplied appropriate 
catalog data, and prepared masters. Masters 
of all the programs listed in the National Tape 
Recording Catalog have been deposited in a 
National Tape Repository at Kent State 
Univ. Copies of any program in the National 
Tape Recording Catalog may be obtained 
from this repository. A charge of 50 cents is 
made for re-recording programs 15 minutes 
or less in length and $1 for programs running - 
from 16 to 30 minutes. 

The following programs in Spanish have 
been listed in the first catalog, published in 
Nov. 1954, and the new catalog which is to 
appear soon will contain additional titles. 

Series title: Spanish Instruction. Four 
15-minute programs for high school students, 
produced by the FL Dept. and Audio-Visual 
Center, Univ. of Connecticut. Prof. Croteau 
with students gives instruction; listeners are 
invited to participate. One copy of the mimeo- 
graphed content sheet will be supplied with 
each re-recording. The code numbers and 
titles are as follows: 

FL 8. Spanish Proverbs and Witticisms. Pro- 
nunciation and practice of pithy sayings, 
ending with the singing of Adiéds Mucha- 
chos. 

FL 9. Spanish Folk Songs. Pronunciation 
and singing of Fray Felipe, La Cucaracha, 
and Carmela. 

FL 10. Spanish Fiesta of Poetry and Song. 
Pronunciation and interpretation of ¢Por 
qué lloras?, El arpa, and Las Golondrinas, 
ending with the singing of Cielito Lindo. 

FL 11. Spanish Songs. Tarde de Mayo, Ay 
Ay Ay, and La Poloma. 

Series title: Miisica, Maestro. Fifteen 15-min- 

ute programs for elementary, junior high, 

high school, and adult students. Produced 
by James A. Cuneo, University of Minne- 
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sota, and Herbert Willging, St. Thomas 
College, St. Paul. Designed to teach students 
how to sing Spanish-American songs. The 
Spanish pronunciation is given first, in easy 
stages, with the translation and a musical 
background. The songs are then sung by 
native voices. The easy way to teach pro- 
nunciation at the beginning of any elementary 
course in Spanish. Related teaching material: 
Booklet No. 1, Learning to Pronounce and 
— the Sounds, available on two 78 rpm 
iscs. 


Code No. Title 


FL 13... 
FL 14 
FL 15. 


Chiapanecas 

La Cucaracha 

Cuatro Milpas 

Ay Ay Ay and Alla en el 
Rancho Grande 

Cielito Lindo 

La Golondrina 

Cancién Mixteca and Aquellos 
Ohos Verdes 

Ay, Jalisco 

Las Altenitas 

Adiés Muchachos 

La Paloma 

Amapola and Adiés mi Chapa- 
rrita 

A Media Luz 

El Manicero 

La Cumparsita 


FL 16 
FL 17.. 
FL 18 


FL 19 
FL 20... 
FL 21 
FL 22.... 
FL 23.... 


FL 24... 
FL 25... 
FL 26.... 


Series title: Spanish in Slow Motion. Six 
25-minute programs for junior high, high 
school, and adult students. Produced by 
James A. Cuneo and Herbert Willging. 
Presents the basic elements of pronunciation 
with simple, everyday vocabulary. Words, 
phrases, and easy sentences are given in 


gradual stages. 


The Vowels 

8, C, and Z; Linking 

B and V; R and Double R 

G, J, N, and LL 

H, D; Diphthongs 
Diphthongs (cont.); NV, GU, 

| QU; Accents 


These tape recordings can be ordered in the 
following way: 
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1. Select the programs which you want 
re-recorded on your magnetic tape. List 
these on a card, giving (a) Series title, pro- 
gram title, and code number of each program 
desired; (b) the speed at which you want the 
recording made [71% or 334 inches per second]; 
(c) your name and the address of your school. 
2. Place the order form and the tape inside 
the shipping container. The shipping case 
may be either the standard 400-foot fiber 
shipping case or the corrugated cardboard 
mailing folders for tape. 
3. Mail the tape in the shipping case to 
Tapes for Teaching, National Repository, 
Audio-Visual Center, Kent State Univ., 
Kent, Ohio. 
4. Be sure to send enough tape for the pro- 
grams requested. 
30-minute programs at 744 
1200’ of tape. 

30-minute programs at 334 ips require 
600’ of tape. 

15-minute programs at 744 
600’ of tape. 

15-minute programs at 334 
300’ of tape. 

5. Payment may accompany an order or 
may be made when an invoice is received. 
Checks should be made payable to the K.S.U. 
Audio-Visual Center. 


ips require 


ips require 


ips require 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF LANGUAGE 
TAPE AND DISC RECORDINGS 


A-V Tape Libraries, 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19 

Cortina Academy, 136 West 52 St., N. Y. 19 

Educational Services, RCA Victor, R.C.A., 
Camden, N. J. 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Fort Orange Radio Dist. Co., 904 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 East 24 St., N. Y. 10. 

Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Language Training Aids, 12101 Valleywood 
Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

Linguaphone Inst., 92 RCA Bldg., N. Y. 20. 

Living Language Library, P.O. Box 3387, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Shakespeare Tape Library, 1818 M St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Wilmac Recorders 921 East Green, Pasadena 
1, Cal. 


SPANISH ...THE MEXICAN WAY 


(Record course recommended by 
Paul L. Lemke, Wabash High 
School, Wabash, Indiana) 


i 

| 
No. | Tile: 
PL 2........ 
...... - 
FL 32. 
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Title: Spanish . .. the Mexican Way 
Publisher: Mexican Spanish Academy 
Ave. Judrez 117, México 1, D.F. 
Cost: $40 to educational institutions; about 
$55 for others 
Description: 45 individual lessons in booklet 
form, containing 
(1) a reading selection on some phase of 
Mexican culture, industry, geography, 
etc., often in dialogue form; 
(2) new vocabulary used; 
(3) an Explanations section for discussing 
grammar points used in the selection; 
(4) illustrations (photographs) of things and 
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places and people mentioned in the 
selection; 

(5) a 45 rpm recording with most of the 
lessons, utilizing various Mexican 
voices reading the selection. 

In addition, there is a sheet of exercises with 
each lesson which may be sent to the Mexican 
Spanish Academy for correction. Additional 
‘“Jessons’’? on art and music, called ‘‘Rest- 
period Chats,’’ are accompanied by music 
records. The course is adaptable to classroom 
use, as the printed lessons (and services) may 
be purchased individually by students who 
then utilize the recordings of the master set 
in the classroom. 


A GUIDE FOR THE SPANISH MAJOR 
Offprints of the 20-page Guide, prepared by Robert G. Mead, Jr., and Gardiner 
and Kathryn London of the Univ. of Connecticut and first published in May 1955 
Hispania, may be obtained for 25 cents each from the Secretary-Treasurer. We rec- 
ommend it for your students and suggest that you order copies while they are still 


available. 


f 


Just Published 


RAMON GOMEZ DE LA SERNA 


A Study of his Works and his Influence in the Spanish Literature 


BY RODOLFO CARDONA 
Led. ed. Cloth bound $6.00 


PORMA DEL CID. Version moderna por el Prof. Fo Lopez Estrada. Cloth bound 
LL LIBRO DE Version moderna del Prof. Pablo Cabatias. Cloth bound 
POEMA DE FERNAN GONZALEZ. Versi6n moderna del Prof. Alareos Llorach 


MON TESINOS, J. Introduccion a una historia de la novela en en el sigho 
NIX. Seguida de un esbozo de una bibliografia espafiola de tradueciones de 
novelas (1800-50). 320 pp. Cloth bound 

DECOSTER, CYRUS C.: Correspondencia de Don Juan Valera 1850-1905). Cartas 
inéditas, publieadas con una introduceién por 318 pp. Cloth bound 

CANCIO, RITA MARTA: Maria Christina of Austria’s Regeney. 1885-1902, in pre 
serving the Spanish Monarehy. Ltd. ed 

José Toniolo. Diseipulo de Santa Teresa de Jess, Apostol de la Accion 
Catdlien, IS48-1918. 357 pp. 

SENDER, RAMON J.: Los Cineo Libros de Ariadna (A new novel) 500 pp. Cloth 
hound 

REAL ACADEMIA ESPANOLA: Diccionario de la Lengua. ISth edition. This new 
edition contains about 6000 new words. Leather bound 

FRANCO, ANGEL: EL Alma de la Oracién, A Study of Spanish verbs. Cloth 

kel tema de América en los autores espatioles del Siglo de Oro, Cloth 


de interpretacién ibero-americanos. @loth 


WORKS OF CAMILO JOSE CELA 


La colmens $3.50 ‘*Judios, moros y eristianos 

La Catira 3.50 *El gallego v su euadrilla 

‘La familia de Pascual Duarte 2.50 *Baraja de invenciones 

"Viaje a la Alearria 2.50 *Mrs. Caldwell habla con su hijo 

Del Mino al Bidasou 3.00 Nuevas andanzas v desventuras del 
‘Pabellon de reposo 2.50 Lazarillo de Tormes 

El molino de viento 2.50 La familia de Pascual Duarte 


Cloth bound editions 


ELISEO TORRES 


Publisher, Importer and Bookseller 
1469 SAINT LAWRENCE AVENUE NEW YORK 60, N. Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


$2.50 
$2.50 
$2.50 
$3.85 
$3.85 
82.50 
$4.00 
$5.25 
$15.75 
$3.00 
$5.00 
$3.00 
52.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
75 
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FOR SPRING PUBLICATION 


A new, truly concise beginning grammar 


SPANISH 


A Short Introduction 


By J. WORTH BANNER and HOWARD STONE 
The College of William and Mary 


Here is a new beginning grammar that really achieves brevity and 
conciseness. Written for the express purpose of providing a text that does 
not overload the introductory course with grammar, it presents the 
essentials of Spanish syntax in a form that can be readily completed in 
forty class hours or less. Fundamentals, such as the Spanish verb and 
pronoun, are given sound and thorough treatment; but elements con 
sidered more suitable for review grammar are excluded. 


The approach throughout is functional. Lesson vocabularies are pre- 
sented, not as isolated words, but as components of complete phrases or 
clauses, thus providing language in the form in which it is actually written 
and spoken. Explanations of grammar are models of clarity and economy 
of language; and examples, plentiful throughout, are natural and un- 
stilted. The exercises, which follow immediately the discussion of each 
grammatical point, provide thorough, practical drill on each principle as 
it arises. An especially noteworthy feature is the early, realistic presenta- 
tion of the retlexive and the subjunctive, enabling the student to express 
himself naturally from the outset. 


There are unusual provisions for review. In addition to “built in” 
reviews within each lesson, the two final lessons furnish a comprehensive 
review of the entire book. 


Line drawings by the Spanish artist “Shum” depict subjects from 
the reading passages of each lesson. 


15 Lessons Illustrated. Wath notes, exercises and vocabulary. 
Pages and Price to be Announced 


EXAMINATION COPIES SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


Please mention H1ispanta when writing to Advertisers 


Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin teach 


register, send $5.00 to the Direetor of the 
Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, Strong 
Hall 117, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, 
you and they should make use of the serv- 
ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in 
contact with school administrators and de- 
partment heads throughout the country. To 


Kansas. No commission is charged beyond 
the registration fee, but all registrants must 
be members of the Association or must join 
the Association upon registration. 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


BaLtTimMoRE—Mrs. L. K. Frazier, 2815 Riggs Ave., Baltimore 16. 

Brazos (Texas)—Mrs. L. D. Roach, Box 664, Richmond. 

Buckeye (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H.S., Dayton, Ohio 

Cuicaco ArEA—Frank Naccarato, 3543 S. Wisconsin Ave., Berwyn, 
De.taware—John C. Vorrath, Jr., Univ. of Delaware, Newark 

Denver—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

FLtoripa—Mrs. Mildred W. Turner, Senior H.S., Clearwater. 

FronNTeERAS— (New Mexico)—Mrs. [lisaida Moore, Box 623, Las Cruces 

Gatvez (New Orleans)—Gladys A. Renshaw, Newcomb Coll., New Orleans 
Hupson Vauiey (N. Y.)—Gladys Kniskern, H. 8., Guilderland Center, N. 
I.tinois—H. Logan Cobb, Wilson Jr. H. S., Decatur 

INprANA—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. 
Kansas-——John D. Roberts, Jr.. Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence 

Luano Estacavo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., Lubboc! 
Lone Star (Texas)—Roberta King, 1167 N. Madison, Dallas. 

Lone Istanp (N. Y.)—Barbara Barbuti, The Wantaugh School, Wantaugh 
MicnutgaN—Raymond Jacovetti, 16171 Lesure, Detroit 35. 

MinnesotTa—Sister St. Teresa, St. Margaret’s Acad., Minneapolis 5. 
Missourt—Mrs. Helen M. Weis, H. W. Ladue HS., 1201 S. Warson Rd., St. Louis 24 
NEBRASKA—Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Nebraska Weslevan, Lincoln 4 

New EnGitanp—Paul 8S. Hennessey, H.S., Belmont 78, Mass 

New JERSEY- 

New York—M. 8. Friedman, L. I. City H. 5 

NortH Carouina—Martha Akers, Myers Park IL. Charlotte 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Mary T. Coyle, 1351 14th Ave., San Francisco 22 
NorTHERN On1o—Harold Hetzler, Warren Harding H. 8., Warren 
NorTHWEST—Mrs. Evelyn Scott, 13328 3rd N. E., Seattle 55 
OKLAHOMA—Mildred L. Montgomery, 107 8. 12th, Enid. 

OreEGoN—Randall Crawford, 121 Jefferson, Oregon City 
PENNSYLVANIA—Leonard A. Brownstein, Central H. 8.,.Philadelphis 

San Dieco—Alan W. Fulcher, 6850 San Miguel Ave., Lemon Grove 13 
SouTHEASTERN (Florida)—Mrs. Judith D. Ellison, 4064 Bonita Ave., Miami 35 
SOUTHERN ARIZONA 

SouTHERN Ontario (Canada)—J. A. Molinaro, Univ. of Toronto 
TENNESSEE— Anna McCrary, H. 8., Chattanooga. 
Texas—George W. Aver, Batts Hall 239, Univ. of Texas, Austin. 
Trans-Pecos (Texas fowena Rivera, 155 Whitney Rd., Ysleta 
Virernra—Louise Robertson, John Marshall H. 8., Richmond. 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Mrs. Ada B. Kenk, St. Agnes Sch., Alexandria, Va 
WerstTerRN New York-—Sister Marie Christine, D’Youville Coll., Buffalo ! 
Western OreGon—L. O. Wright, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene. 
Wisconstn—Mrs. Ona Donahue, Fast H. 8., Green Bay. 
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camino real 


THIRD EDITION 


SCAMING A complete 
program in 
first and 
second year 
Spanish 


BOOK 
JARRETT 
McMANUS 


BOOK 2 
JARRETT 


* colortul, inviting graded readings 

* scientifically controlled vocabulary 

maximum provision for individual differences 
* two-part chapter organization 

* wealth of oral-aural material 


* effective presentation of grammar and usage 


* subjunctive treated clearly and interestingly 


*® thorough, sustained review 


* practical cultural approach emphasizing wavs 
of living 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
OBIECTIVE TESTS 
fap COMPANY 
camino real 
Book 1 © Third Edition Boston New York Chicago 
Frances P. Gospill Dallas Atlanta Palo Alto 
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Summer sessions UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


abroad ] 957 Studies fully acredited in all American 


Educational Institutions 


a>: 


Valencia | JULY 1 TO AUGUST 3 


S . Summer School with optional tour of Europe 
pain Several plans to fit individual requirements 


Guadalajara JUNE 24 TO JULY 27 
M exi co Summer School at the beautiful colonia! 


city of Guadalajara 


Grand tour of JULY AND AUGUST 
Eu ro pe For those who wish to travel only 


For information write to 


DR. CARLOS SANCHEZ 


University of San Francisco 


San Francisco 17, California 


CLUB PINS REVISTA 


FOR HISPANICA 
SPANISH MODERNA 


CLUBS Se publica trimestralmente con el 


HE world’s 1 objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul- 
world s largest tura hispd&nica. Contiene articulos, 
selection of beautiful resefias de libros y noticias literarias; 
textos y documentos para historia 
pin designs... Finest literaria moderna, estudios y mate 
quality! riales de folklore hispénico; una bi- 
bliografia hispanoamericana clasifi- 
Build your club’s esprit de eada; noticias acerca del hispanismo 
; en América, y una seccién escolar 

corps with your own club dedicada a los estudiantes de espanol. 
pin. Send for Catalog SPH 
(Spanish) . . . other lan- 
guage pin catalogs also 


available, 


{ d6lares norteamericanos al 
numero suelto: $1.00 


Fundador: Federico de Onis 
Director: Angel del Rio 
Subdirector: Eugenio Florit 
J. A. MEYERS & co. Hispanic Institute in the United States 


937 West 12th Street Columbia University 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 435 West 117th Street, New York 
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RONALD Textbooks 


Cuentos de Hoy v de Aver 
Edited by Norman P. Sacks, Oberlin College 


Sronies OF Topay AND YESTERDAY is adaptable as the final 
reader for the first-year college course or as the opening reader 
for the second. This new book includes 18 excellent stories—each 
graded in difficulty drawn from five centuries of Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature. The texts of 16 of the stories are 
slightly simplified, vet in all cases, content, style, and flavor are 
carefully preserved. Contains helpful footnotes, exercises, 
cuestionarios, ete. “The choice of stories enables us to introduce 
students to literary works of great worth.” Joseph Schraibman, 
University of 222 pp. 


Cinco Yanquis En Kspana 


Libro de conversacion y composicion 


Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin; and 
Hugo Rodriguez-Alcala, State College of Washington 


lor second-year college classes in Spanish conversation and 
composition. Written in dialogue form, this attractive volume 
recounts the experiences of a group of students sightseeing in 
Spain. Gives a wealth of fresh and interesting cultural material 
about the country, its heritage, and people. Each lesson contains 
a dialogue, cuestionario, word and idiom study, oral exercise, 
and tema for translation into Spanish. “Unique and stimulating 

_a valuable instrument for learning the subtle nuances of the 
Spanish language; provides profound insight into aspects of Span- 
ish culture —Hispania. 169 pp. 


A Brief Spanish Review Grammar 


H. Loss, Carleton College 


\ concise treatment of the material generally accepted as 
essential review for second-vear college Spanish courses. Book 
carefully explains rules so the student realizes grammar is neces- 
sary to his thinking and is not just an arbitrary code. Stresses 
the command of basic words, idioms, and constructions. Familiar 
idioms of the same verb are grouped together for contrast and 
drill, and each lesson includes a verb review. A shortened, re- 
vised version of the author’s popular SpaNnisu REVIEW GRAMMAR. 
“A elear treatment... the exercises are very well designed.’’- 

Rudolph Cardona, Wesfern Reserve University. 186 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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SPANISH READERS for 
YOUR CLASSROOM 


OTEYZA (elementary) 


El tesoro de Cuauhtemoc (Mapes, Davis) 


MAPEZ, LOPES-MORILLAS 
Y va de cuento (elementary) 
Y va de cuento (Alternate) 


ALARCON 


Novelas cortas (Fucilla) (intermediate) 
El sombrero de tres picos (de Chasca) (intermediate) 


Ginn and Company 
Sales offices: New York 11, Chicago 6, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
Columbus 16, San Francisco 3, Toronto 7 


Home Office: Boston 


FILM-TEXT > 


This is the first in a series of integra 
ted Films and Guidebooks. The com 
mentary of the film is the text of the 
Cruidebook and the Guidebook also 
includes notes, exercises and com 
plete vocabulary by Carlos Castillo 
University of Chicago 


Vamos A 
Guatemala 


Color film: Purchase 8195; rental &9 
“Guidebook,’* 28 pp. $.59 
The film was made in collaboration 
with Pan American Union. Commen 
tary of the film was written and spo 
ken by Professor Castillo 
CONTENT: Historieal background 
and physieal characteristies of the 
country are shown; also, life of the peo 
ple today. For intermediate elasses 
Orde r from 
International Film Bureau Juc. 
57 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


1933 


BACK NUMBERS 
FOR SALE 


The Secretary will supply back numbers, 
when available, at the following prices for un 
bound copies, postpaid. 


Number Each 

Years of issues i volume 
1918 $8.00 
1919-25 (incl.) 12.00 
1926-31 (incl.) 9.00 
1932 7.50 
6.00 
1934 7.50 
1935-40 (incl.) 6.00 
1941- 4 4.00 
Indices, $1.00 each: Vols. I-V (1918-22), VI-X 
(1923-27), XI-XX (1928-37), XXI-XXX 
(1938-47). 


Please remit, tn advance, by check or money 
order, payable to Hispania, to: 


LAUREL H. TURK 


DePauw Univ. Greencastle, Indiana 
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PREPARING YOUR SUMMER 
VACATION.......? 


NOW is the time to book our 


36 DAYS AIR U-DRIVE CAR TOUR 
TO SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


1957 


The most complete tour of the Iberian Peninsula 
An independent tour at the cost of an inexpensive collective excursion 


7 MADRID, TOLEDO, BURGOS, SAN SEBASTIAN, LOYOLA, SANTANDER, ALTAMIRA, 
OVIEDO, SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA, VIGO, PORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, 
FATIMA, LISBOA, SEVILLA, CORDOBA, CADIZ, MALAGA, GRANADA, ALICANTE, 


VALENCIA, BARCELONA, PALMA DE MALLORCA, ZARAGOZA. 


Including: 
‘ Tourist elass return air ticket NEW YORK MADRID 
Ist class hotel secommodation 
3 meals per day. 
d Service fees and taxes. 
e Sightseeing with guide in most important places, and 


LAND TRANSPORTATION IN A NEW EUROPEAN CAR YOU 
WILL DRIVE YOURSELF: GASOLINE, OTL AND INSURANCE. 
INCLUDED 


No Guessing, ‘‘No Surprises’’, Everything Planned For You! 


ALL THAT FOR ONLY $999 


Write tor folders and conditions to: 
TURINTER, S. L. 


PRINCESA 14 
MADRID (Spain) 


The tour is also available in connection with special air travel credit: plans of 


PAN AMERICAN ATRWAYS and TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


Ask also for details of our IBERIAN CONDUCTED TOUR 1/1957, flving from New York 
on Mav 30: June 30 and Julw 15 
Price S930—all included from/to New York 


ES 
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Preparation for reading and conversation 


elementary spanish 
ANTONIO L. MEZZACAPPA 


A new grammar for the one-semester course. In each lesson gram 
matical forms and principles and a vocabulary of all new words 
used in the lesson precede the reading passage. The Spanish texts 
deal with common student situations and family relationships 
Ready in January. 


Humor, mystery, adventure, romance 


selected spanish short stories 
ASHBURN AND HERRERA Alternate Edition 


Seventeen stories by 19th and 20th century Spanish and Latin 
American authors. With visual vocabulary and grammaties! notes 
at the foot of each page. Ready in February 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 FOURTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


| 
| 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ishll 


' A quarterly containing articles, book reviews, 


| notes and selected bibliographies pertaining 

to Latin America. A staff of collaborators in 

| forty-two nations and territories provides news- 
reports about authors, books, periodicals, 

publishers, and libraries. 

Published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters 

|, and Sciences, Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


Lig 


| SUBSCRIPTION RATE: $3.00 a year in the Americas 
and Spain; $3.50 in all other countries. 


| 
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ALL PAN AMERICAN UNION PUBLICATIONS 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


offers 
Books Booklets Reports Periodicals 
all Pan American Union publications for a year: 
In English $25.00 
In Spanish, Portuguese and French $25.00 
In all four languages $35.00 


More and more language teachers are finding in Pan American 
Union publications the background and language materials necessary to 
give their students an understanding of the Latin American peoples, 
and an active interest in the developments in inter-American eoopera- 
tion taking place in the Western Hemisphere today. 

Ask your library to SUBSCRIBE NOW, and be assured of a con- 
tinuous flow of authentic. interesting and colorful literature for a whole 
vear: 


Official records of the Organization of American States: 


@ Reports on cultural, legal, economic and social affairs: 
@ Popular style booklets deseription and travel, and 


Four periodicals: 

Américas, illustrated monthiv magazine (separate Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Portuguese editions) ; . 

Annals of the Organization of American States, offi- 
cial quarterly of the OAS; 

Estadistica, quarterly journal of the Inter American Sta- 
tistical Institute, and 

Inter-American Review of Bibliography, juarterty con- 
taining articles, book reviews, bibliography of recent 
books and pamphlets, news and notes (articles appear in 
original language }. 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


authentic record of a hemisphere 


ARGENTINA « BOLIVIA + BRAZIL + CHILE GUATEMALA » HAIT! « HONDURAS « MEXICO 


COLOMBIA + COSTA RICA + CUBA+ DOMINICAN NICARAGUA « PANAMA PARAGUAY « PERU 


REPUBLIC + ECUADOR + El SALVADOR UNITED STATES « URUGUAY + VENEZUELA 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION e PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, 


Your subsernption will start with the 20 American Nation Series 
hooklets TOTAL VALUE, $3.00, if you mention this advertisement.) 
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Durys SPANISH - ENGLISH 
ENGLISH - SPANISH 
Spanish-bnglish DICTIONARY 
For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
\ Engli ch- Spanish TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 
Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket size 
DICTIONARY edition (3'.x6',). Helpful to teachers and 
adequate for all translation work. Equally 
valuable for English students studying 
Spanish, as well as Spanish students stud- 
ying English. Coutains all current Spanish 
and Eng.ish words (60,000), elements of 
grammar, irregular verbs, correct pronun- 


in Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH—$2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS—$3.00. 


For Pocket or Desk 


Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


D. C. DIVRY., Inc.. Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave.. New York | 


“The outstanding general journal of 
| mor language teaching in the United 
tates.” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu- 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. Pub- 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), $4.50 a 
year net in U. S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


Revista 


Iberoamericana 


ORGANO DEL INSTITUTO 
INTERNACIONAL DE 
LITERATURA IBEROAMERICANA 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y a la di- 
fusién de las letras iberoamericanas. Direct- 
ores Literarios: Iberoamérica— Julio Jiménez 
Rueda, Univ. Nacional de México; Estados 
Unidos— Fernando Alegria, Univ. de Califor- 
nia. Director Técnico: Francisco Monterde, 
Universidad Nacional de México. 


Suscripcién anual: en Iberoamérica, Dis. U. S. 
2.00; en otros paises, Dis. U. S. 4.00. Diri- 
girse a: Marshall R. Nason, Secretario Ejec- 
utivo—Tesorero, Box 60, Univ. of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, N. M., EUA. 
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OUTSTANDING SPANISH READERS 


La Vida Espanola 


Cuentos 


BY DIEGO MARIN AND N. H. TAYLOR 


\doptions in more than a hundred colleges and universities and en- 
thusiastie reports from teachers point up the success of this dis- 
eriminating and informed pieture of Spanish civilization. 

“It presents material about Spain and Spaniards which can be 
found in no other textbook, and its mature and sprightly presenta- 
tion makes it a rare item indeed.”’—Frank M. Duffy, University of 
North Carolina 
“This is the best book of its sort that [have ever seen.”’—William 
Marion Miller, Miami University. 251 pages, $2.90 


Poestas de Conrado Nalé Roxlo 


EDITED BY RUTH C. GILLESPIE 


“Humorous sketches by a fine, a sometimes very subtle, and an in- 
variably penetrating Argentine writer are here made available for 
the first time for class use Anyone who enjoys The New Yorker 
will find these sketches entertaining and rewarding.”-—C. D. Wat- 
land, Union College, in Hispania. 

“\ perfectly delightful text that has my class completely charmed 
by its wit and sly humor.”’——-Louis E. Richter, Oregon State College. 
Recommended for second-year use 169 pages, $1.75 


Sava de México 


BY SEYMOUR MENTON 


Exeellent for the fourth semester’s work, this vivid treatment of 
Mexican history and cultural development combines extracts from 
well-known Mexican writers with helpful editorial matter. 

“Tt is a unified text, one which reveals poignantly, through litera- 
ture, the drama of the history of Mexico. Having read it, no student 
can fail to gain a deep appreciation of Mexican people through a 
fuller realization of their social and political struggle.”’—Bernice 
Udiek, University of Colorado, in Hispania 245 pages, $2.95 


APPLETON-CENTUR Y-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd St. New York 1. New York 
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The Vocabulary Press 


2706 Virginia St. Berkeley, Calit. 


Phu publisher of 
DICTIONARIES of the 
LANGE LANGUAGE CARD 
SERIES 

Vishes to thank the SECONDARY 
Teacher Members of 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE 
for their enthusiast 
the MAIL s 


neerning the 


response te 


hicitaty 


SPANISH—ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH—SPANISH CARDS 

We trust that the Cards are doing thei 
work well and that both the Teacher 
ind their Students 


MARTIN LANGE. 


are ple seed 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Ltalian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altroccht 1924-1928 


H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J.G Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


Professor Norma V. fornaciari 
Roosevelt University 
430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


on Hesvanta 


Please ment 


when writing to 


THE 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published sit times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 
and other material of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


Stabscriplion per year $4.00 


Advertisers address 
Morton W. Briggs 


Business Manager 
298 Wesleyan Univ 
Middletown, Conn 


Payments to 
George B. Watts 
Secretary-Treasure: 
Davidson College 
Davidson, N.C 


Julian Harris 
Bascom Hal! 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis 


OFICINA NACIONAL 


DE 
CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents 
for his pupils should forward his request directly 
to the address below, stating the number, sex, 
and approximate age of the correspondents de- 
stred and enclose 25¢ for each name requested 
If any student fails to receive an answer afte: 
writing two letters and waiting about six weeks 


a second name will be issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman. Director ONCE 
Department of Romance Languages 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Adve fiser 


EUROPE—1957 


VIA MEDITERRANEAN ROUTE 


Luxurious SS Olympia or Pan American World Airways 


Ship: First Class $1599 
Tourist Class 1399 
Air: Tourist Class 1497 
ITALY SWITZERLAND GERMANY HOLLAND 
ENGLAND FRANCE SPAIN PORTUGAL 


Leave N.Y. June 15 (by Ship) or 23 (by Plane 
54 Days by Sea 4o Days by Plane 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
PROF. EVERETT W. HESSE 
Dept. of Spanish, University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wis. 


Write to: 


for free booklet 


LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 
that is managed, written and printed by them. 


LA PRENSA carries Associated Press 
and United Press cable services, and 
special news services from Spain, Puerto 
Rico and all countries of Central and 
South America. Features of special edu- 


cational interest include School News for 
Teachers and Students, Book Reviews, 
Music, Television and Radio Notes, anda 
stimulating Sunday Supplement dealing 
with all cultural aspects of Hispanic life. 


Subscription Rates: 


1 year: Daily & Sun., $17.00; Daily, $12.00; Sun., $5.00 

6 mos. $ 9.50; $ 7.50; $2.60 

3 mos. $ 5.00; $ 3.85; $1.50 
Special rates for classroom use 

245 Canal Street LA PRENSA _ new York 13,N. Y. 
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EFFECTIVE NEW TOOL 


SPEECH 


TEACHER 


+ No wear and tear on 
teacher's patience 


Saves voice strain 


Saves time—learning 
is more thorough and 
more rapid 


Makes possible in- 
stant objective com- 
parison between teach- 
er's and student's 
pronunciation 


for the 


and LANGUAGE 


STUDENT 


+ Student hears him- 
self as others hear him 


+ Reveals shortcom- 
ings of speech, accent, 
intonation, articula- 
tion 

+ Demonstrates prog- 
ress and improvement 
+ Breaks down bad 
habit patterns—creates 
good new habit pat- 
terns—by reiteration, 
imitation, repetition 


AN “EAR”... A“ VOICE”... 


The Memory-Speech Trainer helps the student RECORDING CARTRIDGE 


hastily removable 

edited” instantly and re 
speech ecord, flip and | 
The 


cords, 


memorize correctly by repeating the “auditory 


Ideal tor 


Can be stored of 


epentediy dust 


model” as often as desired 


aswitelh 


correction. Instantaneous recording repro Memory Speeeh ‘Trainer re 
instantly plays baek, and au 
tomatically up to 3's min 
utes of any spoken or broadeast 
material through «a built-in speaker 
No complicated mechanisms 
“reels” of tape to wind and oun 
wind. simple a six vear old 
child can easily operate it. Com 
pletely portable. Just inches 
o*, inches x 5'y inches, only 6 Ibs 
world’s smallest edueational 
of its kind! High quality 
pensive 


MODERNOPHONE, INC., 35-126 Rock. Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Ideal for classroom: 

or home study 

For English speech mnie 
diction 

For Foreign Language 
Drill 

For Phonetic~ 

For memorizing speech 
patterns speeches, 
sermons, recitations 
arithmetical tables 

Morse Code 

anything that can 

learned by an 

AUDIO visual approach 


duction enable the learner to become thoroughly, ie, 
ré pet nuts 


objective. It stimulates and encourages him by 
audibly demonstrating his progress and improve 
ment. It dramatizes the learning process, evokes 
cooperation because the student has a real sense 
of participation in the learning situation 
USED BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Ten) 


Ines 


MODERNOPHONE, INC. (Dormiphone Div.) 

35-126 Rock. Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me vour FREE folder. interested om 
learning more about the MEMORY SPEECH TRAINER. No obliga 
tron of course 
Name 
Addreas 
ity tute 

Ma onterest in the 


Speech Tramer is fo 


Speech Improvement Language Learning 


Psychologies! Researe! Memory Training 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 
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SPEECH TRAINING 
(by Wemory “Jrainer) 
Ai 
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The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washington University; for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania. 

Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director, His- 
panic Foundation, The Library of Congress; 
former instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, Pan-American Union; for- 
mer Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile. 

Native Speakers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation are given special attention in the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding. 

The Textheok contains simplified direc- 
tions and interpretations, leaving the entire 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to English grammar, 


New World 
Spanish 
on 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, as recordeil, with the 
benefit of additional notes. The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


ideal for Home or Classroom Use: In- 
structors will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational fluency. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the instruc- 
tor. At home, the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach is simple. 


AVAILABLE AT BOTH 78 RPM AND 45 RPM 


78 rpm 45 rpm 
Album E-68 and E-69 Album WE-68 


$21.80 
Prices include Federal Excise Tax and 
one copy of textbook. 
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NEW! 


Foundation Course in Spanish 


Laurel H. Turk 


It’s thorough, practical, tested, effective! 


1. A solid foundation from every point of view 
2. Combines oral, grammatical, and cultural approach 
3. Emphasis on a practécal vocabulary based on current 
usage 
4. Solid, step-by-step grammar presentation 
. A great variety of drill exercises—Helpful reviews 
. Heavily illustrated cultural readings in simple Spanish 
. Recordings to guarantee correct pronunciation 
. Ahandsome format—the last word in modern, attrac- 


tive bookmaking 


. January 1957—the newest of the Turk Spanish 


grammars 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N., J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 


Home Office: Boston 16 


